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PREFACE 

A STUDY of Benan's life emphasizes the fact that his 
works, even when apparently most abstract and erudite, are 
in a snrprisins degree the product of his character and hia 
experience; and in this experience the external is insepa- 
rably blended with the internal. Events, books, friends, 
dreams, meditations, travels, little incidents and observa- 
tions, diligent and minnte investigations, all combine into a 
unity amid diversity, which makes up our general impres- 
aon of this eminent personality. There is an autobiograph* 
ical tone to all his thoughts, and the "I" and the editorial 
"we" are copiously employed in his writings, though with- 
out producing the effect of egotism. His religion was not 
a logical sjrstem, but an experience and an outlook upon life, 
and his social and political philosophy also sprang rather 
from his observation of current and past happenings than 
from abstract reasoning. His moral and religious nature 
lay at the bottom of his thinking and gave rise to his seeming 
contradictions. Which of us does not find in himself anti- 
thetical feelings, mingled pleasures and regrets, changing 
perspectives and varying Ughts and colorsf Kenan's un- 
usual frankness in giving vent to his unstable moods, instead 
of measuring his expression by a fixed, and therefore arti- 
ficial, standard, is one secret of the charm, the vivacity, and 
the actuality of his writings. It is also a reason why a 
review of his life is of exceptional interest. 

He saw in the development of the individual an epitome 
of the development of the btunan race. Biography, like his- 
tory, ia a hecoming. Inclined by nature and by refieetion to 
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attach supreme importance to origins, he has himself studied 
his two earlier epochs in his charming RecollecUona of Child- 
hood and Youth. This work is accurate enough, considered 
as the picture of experiences viewed across the interval of 
forty years. The general perspective is excellent, though 
some lines are dimmed and some colors softened hy distance. 
For details and for distribution of emphasis, as the author 
himself declares, it needs to he supplemented. The material 
is at hand in notes set down at the moment and in letters 
vrritten in the heat of the confiict. 
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UBLT TUX8 ; BAHTF SOLPICX ; BRUCH WTIH THE CHmCH 

(1823-1846) 

JoflXPH Ebnxst BnrAN was born atTr6gmer, Cdtes-da-Nord, 
Fimnw, at 6 A. v., February 28, 1823, the bod of Philibert-Frangois 
Renan, grocery mercbant, aged 49, and Uadeleine-Josiphe T«ger, 
aged 39, dwdling at Tr£guier.> He was baptized March 2. The 
father was an nnpraetical Breton seaman, the grocery store being 
kept by the mother, a vivacious villager with Gascon blood in 
bar veins. Their house was halfway between the port and the 
cathedral trn the Grand' Rue, now rue Renan. The family in- 
eluded a brother, Alain, bom in 1809, and a sister, Eenriette, 
bom in 1811. His rdstives, among whom were several aunts, 
were humble people. The boy often visited them at Lannion, 
Br£hat and other nearby places. As an infant, be was cared for 
by a Qurse and his health was very delicate. His death was 
averted, it was thought, by prayers to the Virgin. To discovea: 
whether or not he wonld live* an old sorceress, named Qode, threw 
one of his tiny shirts into a saered spring and, as the garment 
did not sink, life was promised. Henrietta early adopted hira 
and became hia little moUier. In July, 1828, the father was mys- 
teriously drowned, perhaps committing suicide^ leaving debts 
greater than the value of his house. Finding Tiipaei too sad, 
the family moved to Ijuinion, where the mother had relatives, 
the brother, Alain, going to Paris tor a business career. At 
I^uuutm Ernest went to school. Th^ were very poor, but the 
ereditors did not press them, and ultimately Henriette and Alain 
paid all the debts. Before March, 1831, the Renans returned to 
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their house at Tr^gnier, and Ernest had a very seriouB illness 
which left traces from which he suffered in later life. Ume. Benan 
reopened her little shop and Henriette started a small school, which 
was not successful. There was at Treguier a college or Beminary, 
ofBdally known as the Ecclesiastical School of Treguier. For 
this college Ume. Renan furnished groceries to the amount of 
three or four hondred francs a year. One of the masters, I'Abbfi 
Pasco, became interested in her son, who wanted to be a priest, 
and secured for him a scholarship. R&iaa entered the school in 
1832. Though some reports mention lateness and inattention in 
church, he is naually characterized as docile and diligent, and 
there was much mutual affection between bim and the priests who 
taught him. The principal studies were Latin and mathematics, 
and these were thoroughly mastered. Every year Renan gained 
either first or second prize or honorable mention in every sub- 
ject. His two chief rivals and schoolboy friends were Liart and 
Guyomar, both of whom died young. In 1835, Henriette, who had 
been educated by some nuns and by a returned emigrie aristo- 
crat, went to Paris as underteacher in a school for girls. In 
1838, Renan carried off first prize in every one of the nine sub- 
jects of his school. This fact was brou^t to tiie attention of 
Dupanloup, head of the seminary of Saint-Nicholas-du-Cbardonn^ 
and ha offered the hoy a scholarship to lost until he was twenty- 
five. An urgent letter, written by Henriette on August 31, con- 
veyed the information that an unexpected providoice had pro- 
vided for her brother's whole future and offered to pay the ex- 
penses of the trip. On September 7, Ernest arrived at Saint 
Nicholas, where be remained for three years, studying chiefly clas- 
sic and French literature, the rhetoric of the French schools. 
At this time Mme. Renan gave up her shop and rented all of the 
house except one room for herself. In 1839, Renao secured places 
in the school for his comrades, Ouyomar and Liart, for both of 
whom he had great affection; but the first died in 1840, and tbe 
second returned to Brittany, where he also died immediately after 
entering the priesthood in 1845. Having obtained more prizes 
than any other boy in his class, Renan passed the summer of 
1839 at Treguier. The summer of 1840, aft^ he had won five 
prizea, he spent at Qentilly, the country house of Saint Nicholas, 
just beyond tbe walla of Paris. The summer of 1841 he was again 
in Brittany, Henriette supplying the money. In January, 1841, 
Henriette went to Poland as governess in tbe family of Connt 
Andr^ ZamoyskL In the autumn of 1841, Renan entered the 
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seminar; of Isa; for two years of philoBophj, and here his fint 
doubts appear. Owin^ to shortage of funde, be apetit tbe sum- 
mer of 1842 at Issy, but, having received money from Alain and 
Henriette, he passed the vacation of 1843 with his mother in 
Brittany. In the automn, he entered Saint Sulpice in Paris for 
theology, and here began the study of Hebrew nnder the learned 
Le Hir. In tbe first year, after mnch hesitation, be received the 
tonaure at Chiietmas and minor orders in Jnne; in the second 
year be absolntdy refused tbe subdeaconate. Both at Issy and 
Saint Snlpice be lived in almost complete isolation. The sum- 
meia of 1844 and 1845 were both passed in Brittany. They were 
a period of inward stmgglcs. He had ceased to be a Catholic, 
and on October 9 he left Saint Sulpice and abandoned all thought 
of ao eecleeiastical career.* 

I 
Renan describes Tr^piier, in vhieh his childhood was 
passed, as a vast monastery, -without commerce or industry, 
a place to which no sound from the onter world penetrated, 
where the pursoits of ordinary men were called vanity and 
where what the world calls illusions were regarded as the 
only reality. The cathedral dominated the town, and whole 
streets were formed by the lon^, high walls of convents, while 
the secular quarter and the port were insignificant. Not 
only in these physical surroundings, but in his education, 
the eccle»astical influence was complete, for though there 
was nothing clerical about his father and his nncles, — the 
freethinbing watchmaker and the ne'er-do-well Pierre, for 
exunple — these men were without influence on his child- 
hood, the care of his early years being in the hands not of 
men, but of women, his sister and his mother, and in the 
background his maternal grandmother, whom he describes 
as intensely royalist and Catholic. 

'In his various published recollections, Benan is surprisingly in- 
exact in dates. This ineractitude his biographers have imitated in 
a d^ree suited to the temperament or the carelesaness of each, nw 
fiH«going facta are based upon letters contemporary with the eveats 
■ad upon tha tborougUy accurate book <d the author whose paendoorin 
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His grandfatlier od his father's side was a oiariner,* who, 
after accniniilating a small property, had established him- 
self at Tr^^er. This property his father lost. Havii^ 
served in the fleet of the First Republic, the elder Benan 
was later a ship captain on his own account, but he was 
drawn into commerce, for which he was unfitted both by his 
weak and sentimental natnre and by his lack of business 
skill. In the eominercial crisis of 1815, Ms little fortune 
disappeared. Though oppressed with melancholy, he con- 
tinued his life on the sea, until in July, 1828, his ship, com- 
ity from Saint-Malo, entered the harbor of Treguter with* 
out him. The crew had not seen him for several days, but a 
month later the body was found and buried in the sand 
beneath the washing of the tide.* 

Kenan's maternal grandfather was from Bordeaux, and 
to this component in his blood the genial author of the 
eighties ascribes his joyous and ironical temper, just as he 
ascribes his idealism and his unBtnesa for commerce and 
industry to his Breton ancestry. Perhaps his auto-anthro- 
pology should not be tak«i too seriously. But whatever he 
may or may not have owed to race, he certainly owed much 
to the surroundings of his early years. The vividness and 
permanence of Renan'a impressions of his childhood are 
remarkable; sermons, legends of local saints, Breton fes- 
tivals, persons, localities, little incidents of everyday life 
remained in his mind fresh and unimpaired to the end. "I 
have peen the primitive world," he says. "In Brittany 
before 1S30 the most distant past still lived."' 

Gascon cheerfulness and Breton provincial tradition were 
excellently combined in his mother. "My mother was in 
her feelings and her recollections entirely of that old world. 
She spoke Breton admirably, and knew all the sailors* 

' Those intereated in eenealoer mar consalt the tables given b7 Benfi 
dT«. 
*For the uncertaintiM of this story, see Beii« dTs, pp. S9-e&. 
■ '■ «•«, p. ST. 
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prorreTbB and a quantity of things that nobody any longer 
knows to-day. She was entirely of the people, and her 
natural vivacity gave surprising livelinesa to the long storiea 
ahe told, stories which she was almost the only one to know. 
Her sufferings hardly at all affected her astonishing gayety ; 
she still jested on the afternoon of her death."* 

At the age of five Benan was put in charge of Saint 
Yves. "At the death of my father," he tella us, "my 
mother led me to his chapel and made him my patron. I 
cannot say that the good Saint Yves managed our affairs 
wonderfully well, or that he gave me any remarkable un- 
derstanding of my own interests; but I owe him something 
better than that; he gave me a contentment that passes 
wealth, and a natural good humor that has kept me happy 
to the present day."* 

The boy was a student and a dreamer, often lost in hia 
viraons during divine service in the cathedral. When six, 
in declaring a childish ambition, he proclaimed that he would 
be a writer of books. "Weak in body and unfit for violent 
physical exercise and boyish games, he preferred the com- 
panionship of the little girls, a preference that earned him 
the sobriquet Mig$ and subjected him to all sorts of perse- 
cutions from juvenile mascttlinity. "As a child," he says, 
"it was hard for me to move; I never played, but tended to 
sit down and be satisfied. Twice a day I covered the distance 
from house to college without turning one step to right or 
lefL I already had the rheumatism that now makes walk- 
ing so difBcuIt."' 

Benan's elder brother, Alain, who left home in 1828 at 
the age of nineteen to begin a life of labor that was never 
fully recompensed, naturally coimted for little in his devel- 
opment, bnt his sister, Henriette, was one of the cardinal 

■ Somveitirt, p. 21. 

'/«*. p. 10. 

*Dfaeain vt eonfire^eet, p. S15. 

S 
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shsping influences in his life. Bom at Tr^ier, July 22, 
ISll, her early life was sad and filled witli austere duties. 
The father's melancholy disposition, with no portion of the 
mother's livelinesB, was her inheritance. To the end, she 
had little taste for vulgar distractions. Instead of courting 
the world, she withdrew within herself, gave her best to a 
small circle only, and made her life a succession of acts of 
devotion. The special object of this devotion was her 
younger brother, to whom, even in the precocious maturity 
of her girlhood, her relation was more that of mother than 
sister. She took npon herself the responsibility of his 
future, renounced entering a convent to which she had an 
inclination, refused an offer of marriage which would have 
detached her from her charge, and when a little school that 
she had started in Trfgnier failed, she accepted in 1835 a 
place as nnderteacher in an institution for girla in Paris, 
where she served a cruel apprenticeship, harassed by deadly 
homesickness amid unworthy, frivolous and sordid sur- 
roundings. Working sixteen hours a day, she soon became 
director of studies in a good school, went through all the 
public tests and gained a knowledge, particularly in histoiy, 
that Renan calls exceptional. Until she went to Paris, the 
boy was her constant personal care and even in abamce his 
interests were always the anxious subject of her most affec- 
tionate thoi^hta. 

Renan's schoolii^ up to the age of fifteen was obtained 
from ecclesiastics in the college at Tr^guier. According to 
his own statement, they taught him love of truth, respect 
for reason, and on appreciation of the seriousness of life, 
the only things in him that never varied. "These worthy 
priests," he says, "were my first spiritual teachers, and I 
owe them whatever good there is in me. All their words 
seemed to me oracles; I bod such respect for them that I 
never had a doubt concerning anything .they told me up to 
the age of sixteen, when I came to Paris, % , , A% bottom, I 
6 
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feel that my lite is still governed by a faith I no longer 



His fellow pupils were moatly young peasants from the 
neighborhood, who were studying for the priesthood, and 
whose intellectual state was equivalent to that of the Ger- 
mans at the time of Charlemagne. To the whole school the 
life of the spirit furnished the only noble career, and every 
lucrative profession seemed servile and unworthy. Morality 
was, of course, regarded as imeparable from dogma. In 
politics, strict legitimacy prevailed, and the Revolution and 
Napoleon were objects of horror. On the whole, the educa- 
tion was that of the seventeenth century. Latin and mathe- 
matics were thoroughly studied ; but history was confined to 
good old Rollin and natural science did not exist. French 
literature ended with the pious successors of the age of Louis 
XIV. "La Morale en action," says Benan, "was in my 
childhood the book that had the greatest influence on me 
after Telimaque." ^^ By instinct, these teachers distmsted 
Chateaubriand; Lamartine, who troubled them with bis 
religio^ty, they sneered at; of Victor Hugo they were 
entirely ^orant ; the writing of French verse vraa frowned 
Qpon as almost immoral, but Latin verse was cultivated with 



Such was the "crypt lighted by smoky lamps" in which 
Renan's intellectual life began. If he had not been exposed 
to the sun, what would have been the outcome f 

PeiBiiaded by my teachers of two absolute traths: the flret, 
that any one with self-respect can labor only at an ideal task, 
that other things are secondary, base, almost shameful, ignominia 
uculi; the second, that CfariBtianity is the complete summation of 
the ideal; it was inevitable th^t I should believe myself destined 
to be a priest. This idea was not the result of any reflection, 
impolsion or reasoning. It was in a way a matter of courae. 
The possibilify of a profane career did not come into my mind. 
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Having indeed accepted widi the most perfect aerionmen and 
docUit; the priodpleB of my teachers, like them looking on every 
bonrgeoiB or lucrative profesBion as inferior, base, humiliating, 
good at the most for those unsoeeeeBfol in their stndiea, it was 
natural for me to want to be what they were. The; became the 
modtd for my life, and I had no oth» dream than to be, like 
then, a professor in the ctollege of Tr^uier, poor bat exempt 
from material Dares, esteemed and respected as tbey were.^^ 

SucIl b Kenan's oft-repeated judgment, but we may be 
pennitted to doabt whether, even had be not been taken 
from tbese honest, but limited sarroundingB, he would have 
preserved throug^oat life the faith that had appeared from 
the first the absolate expression of truth. Speculation, how- 
ever, is useless. From the most obscure little town of the 
most hidden province, he was thrown, without preparation, 
into an animated Parisian environment, and the world was 
revealed to him. 

II 

The Abh6 Dupanloup, havii^ been appointed head of the 
minor seminary of Saint-Nicholas-du-Chardonnet in Paris, 
desired to call to this institution, in addition to the wealthy 
sons of the capital, the most brilliant students of provincial 
schools as scholarship pupils, so as to unite fashion and 
scholarly ability in emulation for the good of both society 
and the church. Heuriette, always on the lookout for her 
brother's advancement, brought his school record to the 
attention of her physician, Dr. Descuret, a friend of Dupan- 
loup.** As the scholarship would continue till the holder's 
twenty-fifth birthday, it seemed a godsend to the impover- 
ished family. The rest of the story may best be given in 
Renan 's exact words : 

"Bowtmin, p. 140. 

"Cognat BBTs the acholarship was obtained ptatlj through a Bretoa 
canon, M. Tresvaux du FravaL Corrttpondant, Ma; 10, 1882. 
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Id the jmr 183S, I won in fact &t the college of Trfguer ill 
the piiMB of mj alasa. The prise liat came to the attention of one 
of the enligbtoied men whom the ardent captain employed to 
recruit his young army. In a minute my fate was decided. "Brli^ 
him," said the impetnODg sapwior. I was fifteen and & half yean 
old; we had no time for reSection. I was spending my T«cati<» 
with B friend in a village nt»x Tr%uier; on the fourth of Septem- 
ber in the afternoon, a messenger came for me. I remmiber my 
return as if it were yesterday. There was a Isagne to walk acrooi 
country. The bfllls sounding the evening Angelus and answering 
one another Snm parish to parish, filled the sir with somdhing 
ealm, sweet and melancholy, an image of tbe life I was gtnng to 
quit forever. The next day I left for Paris; oa the seventh, I saw 
things aa new to me as if I had beoi flung suddenly into Franea 
tram Tahiti or Ttobuctoo." 

The school to which Becan was thus transferred differed 
in every respect, except neglect of aatoral science, from the 
college of Tr^goier. Here the atmosphere of the epoch 
flooded into the cloister. The histoTy teacher read the class 
pa^^ from Michelet wliich filled the boy with enchantment. 
Hugo and Lamartine were subjects of eager discussion, lit- 
erary glory was prized, and the highest value was attached 
to hmcanism and good breeding. The religions tone, though 
thoroughly devout, was that of fashionable socie^, "a per- 
fumed, beribboned piety, a young ladies' theology far re- 
moved from scholastic barbarism and mystical jargon." The 
faith of the masters, thon{^ sincere, troubled itself littJe 
with the dt^mas it was bound to accept. The education, 
indeed, was purely literary and rhetorical, as though all the 
pupils were to be poets, authors or orators.** 

Dnpanloup was the school, and he was an educator with- 



», p. 171. 

"Cognat emphasiiea Benan's piety in 183S and hi* fervent devo- 
■lOn to the Virgin. The boy alwaya added a cknm to his sLgnatiiiab 
He not only performed every dn^, but showed eagemaM in his work, 
and excelled in Latin vene on Usht subjects A Greek fayam to 
Mary W him waa found among the aehool pt^era. CorretptmOmt, 
Jne 10, 1S88. 
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oat ao equal. Eveiy evening, in the halt lioiir set aside for 
the reading of a book of piety, he substituted himself for 
Qte book, and gave the boys an inimitable talk either about 
school affairs or about some personal incident concerning 
himself or one of the pupils. The remarks made on Fridays 
in connection with their notes held the whole school in sus- 
pense. A word from him was the only punishment ever in- 
dicted short of the extreme penalty of expolsion, "He was 
an incomparable awakener; no one could equal him in his 
ability to draw from every boy the full sum of what he 
could give. Each one of bis two hundred pupils bad a dis- 
tinct existence in his thoughts ; for each of them he was the 
ever present inspirer, the motive force of life and work. He 
believed in talent, and made it the basis of his faith. He 
often repeated that the worth of a man ia in proportion to 
his faculty for admiration. His own admiration was not 
always anffieiently enlightened by science, but it sprang from 
great warmth of soul and a heart truly possessed with the 
love of the beautiful."" This distinguished master exer- 
cised a dominant influence over the docile country boy. To- 
ward the close of his third year in the school, after hearing 
Dupanloup's opening address as professor at the Sorbonne, 
Renan wrote to his mother: "He is the most beautiful soul 
and the most lofty mind that I have so far known. ' ' ^' 

The first weeks in Parb were embittered by homesickness. 
Thou^ he found both teachers and fellow pupils affable 
and thongh Henriette visited him every week, he is sad to 
be separated from bis mother and the good priests at Tr£- 
gnier, to whom he constantly sends affectionate remembrances. 
"Ah, I was happy at Treguier," he exclaims; but he will 
submit to the will of God. His affection toward his aunts 
and his friends, especially toward his comrades Guyomar 
and Liart, whom he later induced to come to Saint Nicholas, 
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is very marked in his early letters, and his deep love for his 
mother is copiously reiterated from first to last. It was in 
fact an expression of this love that first attracted to Senau 
the special attention of Dupanloup. It is characteristic that 
the homesick boy finds everybody about him good and kind. 
He is, moreover, comforted by the Virgin, and a retreat a 
month after his entrance brings him the peaee of God. 
"How good is God and how powerful the Holy Virpn!"" 
His tetten are much occupied with the daily routine of the 
school. He regrets that there is no mathematics, he gives 
a list of Latin and Greek authors he is reading, he finds the 
study (^ literature interesting and good for composition. 
He is especially occupied with his class standing. In the 
Latin exercises, he is fifth, then tenth, seventh, again fourth 
and twelfth; then he clears his honor by attaining third 
place and finally he announces that he has won the coveted 
first place. At the end of the year, he had obtained more 
prizes than any other boy in his class. Thereafter there are 
apparently no more low grades ; he and two others, Fouloo 
and Henri Nollin, are the only rivals for high rank, and 
Kenan soon outdistances even these competitors,** 

The routine of class work was varied by walks to the 
country establishment at Gentilly belonging to Saint Nicho- 
las. On such excursions Benan took his work with him, but 
not when a visit was paid to the Jardin des Flantes, where 
there was so much to see. Wherever there was anything 
interesting, he was interested ; he del^^hts in travel, moon- 
light over Cancale, the towns and country he passes through, 

■* Letter, May 30, 1839. 

"The lettera aboi* that Benan 's recoIlectionB on thii point when 
he wrote the Stmvenirt were a trifle faulty. Still, in a letter to Liart, 
Febmai7 5, 1811. he calla rhetoric "tedious, pedantic, monobraoni^ 
absard, exeerafale'' (FragmenU intimeM, p. ISO). As soon as he geto ■ 
to Isay, he regards Saint Nieholas aa mediocre (letter to same, October 
31, 164!}. Cognat combats the opposition between Saint Nicholas and 
Saint Snlpice, but Benan 's contemporary letters are proof at his im- 
prearioos. 
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In this inBtitution, wlilcli was devoted eiclusively to train- 
isg for the priesthood, he found grave and good priests who 
recalled his fiist teachers. Of these first teachers he writes : 
"I cannot tell you how often their remembrance ccones to 
my mind and how mnch gratitude I retain for them. After 
God and yon, my dear mother, there is no one to whom I 
owe more. If I possess any greater ability than others in 
study, I owe it to the excellent principles I received from 
them."" The spirit of Saint Nicholas was here reversed. 
A school of solid doctrine and of virtue, Saint Sulpice re- 
pudiated brilliance, talent, worldly success and literature. 
The TiUmague of F^nelon was the limit of what was allowed 
to the muses. Here M. Dupanloup was never named; his 
favorite disciplines were looked upon as childish ; 8ch(dastic 
philosophy, theology and the Bible were the only studies 
held in esteem. The sudden jolt given by this opposition of 
ideas further unsettled Kenan's faith. 

The youth found pleasure in renewing his acquaintance 
with mathematics. He also had lessons in physics and 
natural history, which, although the teacher of these sub- 
jects cared less for science than for mysticism, furnished a 
foundation for Benan's philosophic thought. "Mathemat- 
ics and physical induction," he says, "have always been the 
fundamental elements of my mind, the only stones of my 
structure that have never changed base and that still 
serve."" Yet philosophy, "the finest of studies and the 
most worthy of man,"" was his favorite subject. Seated 
on a bench under the trees of the park in which the seminary 
was situated — "after the cathedral of Tr^guier, the second 
cradle of my thoughts"— he read uninterruptedly for hours 
at a time. "O, he will study, he will study," mocked the 
m>^tic instructor in science, who foand him one day on his 

■Letter, FebniaiT' 26, 1642. 
" Smmntin, p. SSI. 
"Letter, Januaij 12, IMS. 
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bench, "and when the care of poor souls calls for him, he 
will still stody. Wrapped up in his overcoat, he will say 
to thoes who come to him, '0, leave me alone, leave me 
alone I' "" "I abandoned myself thus without scruple to 
my taste for study. My solitude was absolute. In the 
course of two years, I did not once visit Paris, though per- 
mission was readily granted. I never played: I passed the 
recreation periods seated, trying to defend myself against 
the cold by triple coverings. The teachers, wiser than I, 
called my attention to the hann to my health that would 
result at my age from this regime of immobility. My 
growth was hardly complete ; I had acquired a stoop. But 
my passion carried everything before it. I gave myself to 
it with the greater assurance since I believed it good. It was 
B sort of fury ; but could I believe that the ardor of thoiJ^t, 
praised as I saw in Mslebrauche and so many other illus- 
trious and holy men, was blameworthy, and would lead me 
to a result that I should have rejected with all my strength, 
if I could have foreseen it!"" 

The spiritual director Senan bad chosen, M. Qosselin, 
head of the house, was a man of erudition, as well as a 
model of polish and affability. "He knows everything," 
wrote the boy to his mother, ** Disliking mysticism and 
exaltation, Gosselin leaned always toward good sense and rea- 
son. He contributed largely also toward the development 
of his pupil's innate tendency to erudition. His orthodoxy 
waa so sure that he did not discourage the habitual reading 
of Malebranche, Locke, Leibnitz, Beid and Dngald Stuart. 
The philosophy officially taught, however, was scholasticism 
in a mitigated form as fixed in the eighteenth century in 
three volumes known as Philosophy of Lyoni. "The prob- 
lems were at least well stated, and this syllogistic dialectic 

"SouvenirM, p. 242. 

■ftii, p. BM. 

'Letter, Jftniwiy 12, 1S4S. . 
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made up an excellent bit of mental gymnastics." *** Goiuin, 
Jouffroy and Pierre Leronx were known througli thd argu- 
ments employed to refute their doctrines, and man; hetero- 
dox modem ideas came to the pupils under the rubric Sol- 
vuntur objecta, where they were stated in order that they 
might be disproved. Malebranche in particular was the per- 
petual subject of Benon's meditations, a priest who had not 
felt obliged to relinquish his office, though professing ideas 
hard to reconcile with creed and catechism. 

To the young student the contradiction between his phi- 
losophy and his faith was not yet apparent, yet his faitii 
was already seriously ondermined. He finds that phil(Moidiy 
leads to universal doubt, and writing to Henriette, he ez* 
presses fears for his mother's peace of mind. *' This is the 
resoit of some six months at Issy. He is now learning the 
elements of Qerman, borrowing books from a fellow student. 
He did not, it is true, make much progress at this time, yet 
in September he writes : "I much love the ways of the Qer- 
baan thinkers, although they are a bit skeptical and pantbd- 
istic. If you ever go to Konigsberg, I charge yon to make 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of Kant."** His knowledge, in 
fact, came from Mme. de Stael. He is now troubled about 
his future. He confesses that his convictions are somewhat 
shaken by his first studies in philosophy. Some of his col- 
leagues are men he could not bear to be associated with, nor 
could he bow to authority ; on the other hand, he is not made 
for the world or the salon, but for an independent life of 
study. How to obtain auch a career outside the church is 
an enigma. He begs Henriette not to tell his mother of his 
hesitations. •• 

It is obvious that a year's study of philosophy had re- 

'Simomin, p. 2*0. 

"March 23, 1842. Bee also L«tten to LUrt of this jear, Frog- 
menU intlniat, pp. ISO, 197, £07. 
■ September IS, 1842, to Henriette. 
"ZbtA 
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daced Benan's faitli to a feeble and tremnlons flicker.** He 
goes ahead ratber by habit than by couviction. Revelation 
he can admit in a general sense, as was done by Malebranche 
and Leibnitz. "You are not a Christian," said one of his 
more ardent teachers after an argument. Renaa was 
shocked and horrified, and wept at the feet of the Virgin in 
the cbapel,** but it did not reqnire any special illumination 
to perceive so patent a fact, any more than special keenness 
was demanded of the mystic who saw the sacerdotal use- 
lessness of the student on the bench. Henriette, already an 
nnbelierer througji her reading of history, was evidently 
aware of her brother's condition, thon^ she does not 
plainly state the case to him or in any way ai^e it, but 
only urges prudence and careful conuderation before be 
should take any step committing himself irrevocably to an 
ecclesiastical career. 

What attracted Benan in this direction was the example 
of Thomas Reid, a clergyman and at the same time a phi- 
losopher, and Malebranche, a hardy thinker, yet a priest. 
His taste is for a retired, tranquil life, a life of study and 
reflection. "All the ordinary occupations of men," he 
writes, "seem to me tasteless and insipid, their pleasures 
are tedious to me, the motive that govern them in their 
eonditions of life inspire nothing but disgust: whence I 
eondude without hesitation that I am not made for such 



In April came the test. He was invited to take the ton- 
sore. This is noU an irrevocable act; it is a promise, be 
tells his mother in a letter filled with indecision, not a vow ; 
but a promise to God, if broken, would be a life-long re- 
proach. The matter is left to M. Qosselin, his director, who 

"CoKnat is tmdoabt«dl7 right tn anertdnE that Benan 'a roUgions 
Aaptieiain wu a eonaeqnenm of his lational akeptleiain. 
"Latter to Uart, June SO, 1843. 
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decides in favor of the measure. " Then Renan withdraws 
in fear ; his renunciation is the will of Ood, bat it ia merely 
a delay till he has greater matlurity ; he has the approval of 
M. Goaselin, and he is sure the step will ultimately be taken. 
In erery line of this letter can be read his anguish over 
his mother's expected grief, *" but she replies with cheerful 
approval, the delfty is nothing, he must have courage, aU 
she asks is that he consult his conscience and his superiors. ** 
The whole story is tnld in a letter to Henriette : 

The end of my stay at Isey has brought the time vhen the cnstom 
of the bouse is to call to the tonsure those who are judged worthy; 
and I am of the number of those whom the directors have invited 
to take this first step in the ecclesiastical career. You can believe 
that this is not a command, hardly even a piece of advice: it is 
merely a permission left by custom to the reflections of each and 
to the advice of his special director. You can feel, but I cannot 
express to you, all the uncertainties and perplexities in which such 
a proposal has plunged me. I do not believe I have eithm' exag- 
gerated or dissimulated the importance of the step that has been 
the subject of my reflections. The engagement proposed is not 
irrevocable: it is not a vow, but a promise, a promise given upon 
honor and conscience, a promise made to Ood: now, such a promise 
approaches closely to a vow. I have therefore thought that it 
demanded the most serious meditation before I made it, and my 
conscience does not reproach me for having omitted any means 
at ray disposal for my enlightenmHit. 

I have not lacked advice: God has furnished me a rare and ines- 
timable treasure in a director of remarkable wisdom and goodness. 
In ^iji" I have found a simple and true cbaracter, perfectly in 
harmony with my own, and above all I have found in him refined 
and practical tact, apt to understand and feel what can be only 
half said in such delicate matters. TTia advice at first leaned to- 
ward an affirmative decision; once his instructions were really 
positive; bnt my temptations and uncertainties seemed to redouble 
OS I regarded more fixedly a determination of sOcb great import. 

I have in addition the example of several friends, who have 

-May 12, 1843. 
"June 6, 1843. 
"June 8, 1843, from Mme. Benan. 
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decided to wait for their staj at Saint Sulpice and the period of 
tbeir theological atadies (according to the generally established 
practiee), to take their first engagement. In a word, all the diffl- 
eultiee that have filled my thoughts have returned in crowds; your 
advice, my own reflections, everything has contributed to my anz- 
iefy. I owe it indeed to the truth to say that the idea of taking a 
backward step in my sacerdotal career has not come to me: I 
have never i^arded the questioD as anything but one of delay, 
and my director has engaged me not to look upon it otherwise. 
But I could not conceal trom him the fact that this delay had 
become almost a necessity for me. Finally the new considerationa 
I presented altered bis first judgment, and he declared that, since 
there was no impropriety in delay and since the act mi^t be 
prwipitate in my present state of mind, he would consent to the 
poetponemoit I asked for. "But always," he added, "separate 
the qnestion we have before us from that of your ecclesiastical 
calling: they are entirely and absolutely distinct, and you know 
my decision on the second." ... It needed all my courage to 
follow the voice of conscience against that of blood and of tender- 
DCBB (mother's disappointment) in an occasion when I feared to 
cause deep pain to the dearest of mothers. . . . For the rest, my 
good Heniiette, you will perhaps be surprised when I tell yon 
that my ideas on the ecclesiastical state have never been more fixed 
Uian since this first test to which I have jnst been subjected. I 
have never believed more in my heart, my superiors have never 
assnred me with more complete agreement that the will of Qod 
was that I should be a priest. It is not that I build up an ideal 
of bnman happiness in sach a life. Neither my character nor my 
experience leads to that. But after all, my good Eenriette, it is 
folly to nm after sncb a chimera, since it does not exist here 
below. Duty, virtue and the delights inseparable from the exer- 
rase of noble faculties, that is all it is permissible and reasonable 
for man to sed ; delist, in the broadest sense of the word, is not 
made for bim; he exhausts himself in vain in puisuit of it 
Christianity once admitted, as it reasonably can be, be has another 
end to fulfill. Nothing better proves to me the divinity of the 
Christian theory of man and of happiness than the very reproaches 
that the modem schools cast upon it, its obliging man always to 
eome out of himself, to flow, so to speak, against his nature, to 
place his happiness ontside of himself and of pleasures. Truly I 
foipve them willingly for not admitting Christianity; man is not 
Chrirtian of himself, but of God; it is then only half their fault; 
19 
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but I do not foi^ve than for not having seen that this theory is 
only the ezpraflsioii of a fact, the downfall and present miserj of 
man ; a .simple experimental study of man ought to hare brought 
than to thi§. 

This point eetablisbed, Chriatlanity proved, and the will of Cod 
manifested, as I have reason to beJiere it has been for me, the 
It^cal consequence is, it seems to me, inevitable. It is nererthe- 
less a difficulty that has often occupied my tbougbta. Supposing 
even, as I believe, that the fear of depriving myself of some com- 
forts and perhaps of drawing upon myself many sufferings, should 
not be a sufficient reason for drawing back, at least, I have said 
to myself, could not the desire of conserving the sweet liberty and 
honest independence so necessary for the full action of the in- 
tellectual and morat faculties, suffice to keep me from embracing 
a career in which Z feel sure I eould not find theset 

This is my reply: There are two sorts of independence of 
mind, one bold, presumptuous, critiouEing everything worthy of 
respect; that is forbidden by my priestly duties, but, evm if I 
onbraced another path, my conscience and my sineere love of 
truth would still forbid this; it is not then this sort of independ- 
oicfl that is in question. There is another, wiser sort, respecting 
what deserves respect, despising neither bdiefs nor peraons, exam- 
ining calmly and with good faith, using reason since Qod ha^ 
given it for use, never rejecting nor adopting an opinion dmply 
on human authority. Such is permitted to all, and why not to 
the priestt On this point, it is true, he has a duty beyond that 
of others. This duty b to be able to keep proper silence and to 
keep his thought to himself : for the numb^ of those frigbt«ied 
by what they do not understand is infinite. But, after all, is it so 
hard to think for oneself; and is it not through a secret motive of 
vanity that people are so eager to communicate their reflections 
to othersf Does not every man who would live in peace have to 
impose on himself the law of silence just spoken of T "It is neces- 
sary to have a hidden thought," says Pascal, "and judge everything 
by that, speaking, however, as the people do." This is what the 
clever director I have told you of said, and he dwelt on this point 
as thou^ speaking from experience. "Uy deer fellow," he said, 
"if I knew that you had not the strength to keep silent, I should 
beg you not to become a priest." "Sir," I answered, "I have 
thougbt it over, and I believe I ean promise to find the strength." * 

•June le,. 1843. 
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This is the langoage of a man who has forced himself into 
an onteoable position. Sooner or later this position most 
be abandoned ; how long it shall be held depends apon cir- 
eomstances. In some cases uncertainty gradoally hardens 
into clear-cnt negation; in the case of Senan, the stady of 
the Hebrew Bible added to philosophic doubt pomtive evi- 
dmee of the fallibility of the infallible charch, and farther 
anticipation of an ecclesiastical career on his part became 
impoasible. 

IV 

Hie Btmggle, of which he seems to have been rather the 
victim than a participant, lasted two years, with occaaonal 
later sporadic outbreaks after the decisive act. Thoagb 
aware that his faith had vanished, he strove eagerly to be- 
lieve that he believed. In October, 1843, he entered the 
main Seminary of Saint Snlpice in Paris, where he was as- 
signed a room on the fourth floor so that he might have the 
exercise of climbing the stairs. The atmosphere was that 
of the seventeenth century, permeated with a particular 
Snlpician honesly, piety, good sense and taste for order. 
The superior, M. Oarnier, a man of prodigious theological 
learning, was too aged for active management of the house, 
and these functions devolved upon M. Carbon, good, jovial, 
straightforward, but by no means a distinguished intellect. 
The great scholar and teacher was M. Le Hir. "There was 
not a single objection made by rationalism that he did not 
know. He, however, made no concession to them; for to 
him the truth of orthodoxy was never an object of doubt. . . . 
The gnpematural eanaed him no intellectual repugnance. 
His balance was most just ; but in cne of the scales there 
was an infinite weight, an unshakable faith. Whatever 
mi^t have been put in the other scale would have seemed 
lig^t, all the objections in the world could not make him 
21 
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vacillate."** Profoundly acquainted vith Qermaii ezegeais 
and tbeolog;, be appropriated so much of these only as was 
compatible with bis orthodoxy. In ^ammar he woa fa- 
miliar with the best and latest theories, and he possessed the 
critical spirit in everything tihat did not concern matters 
of faith. Beln^ a Breton, as well as a scholar of Tast learn- 
ing, he was particularly sj^mpathetic to Renan, who at once 
began under him a course in' Hebrew grammar and waa 
enchanted with his exact philology and bis admirable expo- 
sition of Semitic idioms. "M. Le Hir fixed my life," he 
says; "I waa a philologist by instinct I found in him the 
most capable man for developing this aptitude. All that I 
am as a scholar, I am through M. Le Hir. It even seems to 
me sometimes that what I did not learn from him I have 
never known well."" 

At first, as nsoal, Renan fonnd everjrtfaing delightful. A 
ray of novelty could always dispel the winter of his discon- 
tent. He is pleased with the admirable buildings, the kindness 
and affection of the masters, the piety and intelligence of the 
pupils. It was only later that some of these pupils, happily 
only a few, showed themselves unworthy of his confidence, 
just as some bad poisoned his last months at Issy by thdr 
envy and their petty spirit. Among his fellow students at 
Saint Sulpice he had no personal friendships. Though bis 
heart had an imperious need of true and disinterested af- 
fection, he was alone with his books and his thoughts. Hia 
solitude was even greater than at Issy. Absorbed Id his 
work and without an acquaintance in Paris, he Bi}ent two 
years without passing through any other street than the 
ru« de Vaugirard that he traversed once a week on a trip 
to Issy. 

Immediately after the arrival at the Seminary, the post- 
poned question of the tonsure again became pressing. "It 
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is a deciBion ; the word is terrible. ' ' ** But further delay be- 
came impoeaible, the solicitations of his individual director 
gavfl him the asanrance be needed. With about one hondred 
sod fifty otheiB he went tbroagfa the eeronony perfonoted 
by the archbishop of Paris in the chapel of the Seminary at 
Christmaa time, and for a season his consecration to G)od 
bron^t calm and joy in place of incertitudes and struggles. 
This is what be told his mother ; to Henriette his language 
18 somewhat different. "I took the step because I saw that 
not to take it was to start in the opposite direction, to which, 
after all, I felt more opposed. ... In consecrating myself 
to Qod and to what I believe the truth, in taking it for my 
share and the portion of my heritage, according to the words 
I had to pronounce, in renouncing for it the vanities, snper- 
fluities, silly delights, and what are called pleasures, I have, 
after all, done only what I have always without heutation 
wanted to do. I have never hesitated except to know where 
the truth too*, or if it required me to serve within the church, 
in spite of the human difficulties that I could not hide from 
myself. But whether or not I embraced the ecclesiastical 
career, I had said, whatever might be the sentiment abont 
the religion in which I believed I found the truth, a serious 
and retired life, far removed from superficialities and pleas- 
ure, would alw^s be my settled choice : that is all I have 
promised, and this promise seemed to me the necessary 
preamble of all truly serious research, the indispensable in- 
itiation into a life consecrated to truth and virtue." ** 

In Prindplea of Conduct, some notes written for his own 
edification just after he had received the tonsure, is found 
the same view of a desirable, future : 

"In a word, a calm, simple, poor, humble life, having 

■To Henriette, November 27, 1843. 

■To Henriette, April 16, 1644. The fBct that bii faith wae not 
taimpalnd ia proved hj hia letter to Llart of March 29. 1844, Prog- 
•MHta JKttmet, p. 251. "It waa in the toundationa Uiemaenea, in 
my £aith that I vas attacked." 
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friends, a chance to Hunk and study, and at the same time 
to be nsefnl to the church, loftiness of sentiment, goodness 
of heart, elevation of thought, tenacious and inductive re- 
searches, lofty piety, mmple and tender, and above all truth 
in everything, in my sentiments, never exaggeration in my 
conduct, acting as though I were alone in the world, always 
ready to die, looking st things directly and without spec- 
tacles, seeking in all and above all truth, never having rep- 
utation for an essential motive, in a word, and it is the word 
that sums all up : truth, truth, truth, unity, simplicity, such 
ia my type, and all this per Domirntm nottrum Jesum CMria- 
ium, Deum et hominem." " 

The second step, the acceptance of minor orders, which, 
however, added no further obligations, was taken according 
to the precise and repeated decisions of his director, without 
the worries or doubts that had accompanied the tonsure. 
As there was no choice there was no procrastination or d&> 
bate. His ordination, in company with two hundred and fifty 
others, took place early in June, in the main church of Saint 
Sulpioe, and it was a magnificent and beautiful ceremony 
which lasted seven hotus. "When Benan writes to his mother 
about it, he hopes Qod will finish what he has thus b^un ; ** 
when he writes to his sister, he cannot think of the irrev- 
ocable next step without fear, and he calls upon Ood to 
take this cup from him, but hopelessly adds, "His will, not 
mine, be done."*' Doubtless both expressions are sincere, 
each from its own angle. His vacillation during the whole 
period of his stay at Saint Snlpice was continuous and dis- 
tressing. It was a struggle between heart and head, in which 
the heart often deluded the head with t^reeable sophistries 
and subterfuges, only to be again inexorably brouf^t to 
terms by implacable reason. The experience was by no 

-FnffmmU tntioM, p. iSH. 
•Jdiw S, 1844, 
•Jtdj 11, 1844. 
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meuM ezMptianal, though his situation made it Qnataally 
ernel. 

The special study in the Seminary was of course theology, 
the philosophic side of vhich, involving as it did "analysis , 
of man and society, critical discussion and experimental re- 
searches," Benan liked, while he had a distaste for the 
dogmatic side, with its "subtleties, scholasticism, abstract 
and empty formulas of the schools. "** But what determined 
bis religious belief, as well as his future career, was his 
course in Hebrew. From the beginning, he finds the subject 
full of charm and widiout difiScoIty after mastery of the 
alphabet. It is a credit to the Germans that the study of 
this language has been made a true acience, leading to im- 
portant linguistic laws.** In retrospect Benan writes: "At 
that time, I had an extraordinary power of assimilation, 
I absorbed everything I heard my master say. His books 
were at my disposal, and be had a very complete library. 
The days of the walk to Issy, he took me to Solitude Hill, 
and there taught me Syriac." "'' When Benan returned from 
the summer vacation of 1844, the teaching of the elementary 
eourse waa assigned to him with a stipend of 200 francs 
which, on his objection, was made 150 francs. ** From this 
little course and the obligation it imposed to clarify and 
systematize his ideas, sprang his future career as a phi- 
lolt^ist. 

'To HenrietM, Norember 27, 1S44. 

'November 6, NoTember 27, 1B44, 

" SouvmiTf, p. £68. 

* The iMossional inexaetitndB of the Bomienirs la iUuitrated b; 
tliie ineidant. There Benaii ae.j% that he was offered 300 francs, 
whkh appeared to him colowal, and that his refnul vas on the 
£Toimd that he did not need sneh an enormon* sam. Of eonrM he 
might haT« Mid thia to it. Carbon, vho made the offer, bat it waa 
not bia real objection. In a letter to Henriett« at the time, Decem- 
ber 1, 1844, he eaT* that the turn offered naa 200 fiancB, that he 
rafnied beeaaee be feared its acc«)tanee meant an implicit promise 
to become a fntnie member of the Society of Saint Sulpice, that under 
premiie he eonaented to accept 100 franea for booki, and that flaally 
the amonnt wu fl»d at 150 f nocn 
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Daring this same year, 184445, be was aUo allowed to 
follow courses at the Sorbonne and the College de France, 
where he came under the influence of the prodigious oriental 
emdition of Quatrem&re. What was the effect of all thiaf 
On the technical aide, it taught him the coxaparative method, 
which revealed the fact that the Bible was full of bmnan 
errors, contradictions, fables, myths and legends, and in 
detail it tai^t him tjiat the second part of Isaiak was not 
by Isaiah, that the book of Daniel was apocryphal, and titat 
the Pentateuch was not by Moses. The foundations of his 
CathQlicism, already weakened by philosophic doubt, were 
completely destroyed by philological science, and the struc- 
ture of lus faith fell in ruins. At the same time, oa the 
practical side, his relations with the UniTcrsity showed him 
that there could be a career of study and thought outside 
of the ecclesiastical orders. 

Many plana for the future presented themselves for his 
consideration. He mig^t teach at Saint Nicholas ; he might 
become a private tutor in Germany ; since his director real- 
ized that he was not adapted to the parochial ministry, he 
mi^t join the Society of Saint Solpice; he might become 
professor of Hebrew at a new theological faculty to be 
founded hy the Archbishop of Paris ; he even called to mihd, 
when he began to give his course in Hebrew grammar, that 
the present professor at the Sorbonne had begun bis career in 
the same way. At any rate, he wants his mother and his 
sister with him. "I can never be in my normal state," he 
writes, "unless I can join with my atudy and thouf^t the 
joys of the heart and of love." ■* Meanwhile he continued 
bis studies at Saint Sulpiee. 

Among these studies was German, which he took up 
seriously during this second year ati the Seminary, beii^ 
assisted by a fellow student from Alsace. He began with 

•Deeeinber 1, 1814. 
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j'b FtAlet," not having progresBed vei? far in his 
previous attempt, and by aummer he had advanced suf- 
ficiently to get into the spirit of the literatttre. This reading 
marked an epoch in his life. "I seemed to enter a temple, 
when I contleniplated this literature, so pure, so lofty, so 
moral, so religions, this word being taken in its highest sense. 
'What a lofty conception of man and of life ! How far they 
are from those miserable points of view in which the end 
of humanity is bron^t down to the wretched proportions 
of pleasure and ntility ! They seem to me to constitute in 
the history of the human spirit an immediate reaction against 
the eighteenth century, in substituting pure moral ideas 
and the ideal for its tbo reslistic conceptions and its ma- 
terial positiveness. ... In truth, life would be worthless if 
man's faculties were limited to what he can touch. What 
still more charms me in them is the happy combination they 
have succeeded in bringing about of poetry, emdition and 
philosophy, a combination that in my eyes constitutes the 
true thinker. Herder and Goethe are the ones in whom I 
find the highest realization of this intermingling; tiiey there- 
fore above all attract my sympathies. The second, however, 
is not moral enough. Faust is admirable for its philosophy, 
but desolating in its skepticism ; the world is not like that ; 
there is absolute truth and absolute good ; the first must be 
believed, the second practiced." " He finds that the paint- 
ing of the agony of doubt in Faust is in places like his own 
autobiography. The decisive step was at hand. 



The gnbdeaconate, to which he should have been ordained 
in April, he had refused. To Henriette he writes that this 
refusal was owing to the fact that he does not sufficiently 

■Letter, December 1, 1844. " 

"To H«nriette, September 82, 1846. 
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believe; bis reason, claiming its rights and sincerelr tinder- 
taking rational verification of dogma, had shown that, while 
Christianity was not false, it was not absolute tmUi; hence 
be had ceased to be a Catholic, yet strangely enough, he 
dings to the idea that the change is only temporary, and 
that he may return; since be only hesitates, he may con- 
Gcientioufily remain in the Snninary. " To his mother he is 
more disingenuous, emphasizing the point that, if be were 
snbdeacon, the breviary would take an hour and a half daily 
from his studies, and declaring that, as his age obliges him 
to pat some intervals between the grades of the priesthood, 
the delay had better come at this point. ** To his friend 
Liart, who, in spite of his doubts, had become a priest, he 
writes '^ : " I have fully decided not to accept the subdeacon- 
ate at the next ordination. That cannot appear singular to 
any one, since my age obliges me to put an interval between 
my orders. But what is opinion to met ... I do not need 
to a^ your silence. You understand that my mother most 
have every consideration. I had rather die than give her a 
minute of pain. ' ' *" Like many others, be grasped at straws 
to save himself in the shipwreck of his faith, but be could 
not accept the illufflon of the liberal Catholics, who think 
they are privileged to select certain dogmas for belief, while 
rejecting others. What he had been taught, scholasticism, 
theolt^y, Hebrew, he took seriously, so that, while his in- 
ward sentiments were unchanged, each day & link in the 
chain of his faith was broken, end a single broken link was 
enough to destroy the whole chain. The process was achieved, 
not by metaphysical, political or moral, but by philological 
and critical reasoning. No self-imposed fiction could keep up 
his belief in the supemstural. How little his spiritual di- 

" April 11, 1846. 
"Hay 2, 184S. 
"March £E, 1845. 
-" -'-, pp. 308-311). 
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rectoEB comprehended his case is ehown by their advice that 
he Aonld pay no attention to his douhta, but regard them 
Bs temptations of the enemy, which were unworthy of no- 
tice. It is not by snch vomont formnlaa that the modem 
critical spirit is to be exorcised. 

The vacation of 1845, spent in Brittany, gave the freedom 
needed to assure the final separation of Kenan from the 
Church. How far he bad gone is shown by the fact that 
he ceased taking the sacraments. "* On September 6, he 
wrote a long letter to his director announcing his final re- 
nunciation of the priesthood. Betuming to Paris, on the 
evening of October 9, with the expectation that he could 
tide along for some time with half measures, he found that 
Archbishop Affre had transferred him to the Carmelite 
school of higher studies, which had just been founded. " 
Instant decision was thus forced upon him ; when the pres- 
ence of the Archbishop was annonnced a little later that 
same afternoon, he avoided an interview, announced to his 
directors that he wonld not continue at the Seminary, took 
cordial leave of them, and passed from Saint Sulpice to a 
neighboring hotel. He carried with bim the esteem and 
affection of his former teachers, who were vainly persuaded 
that he wonld soon return. " 

Throughout this whole period of painful uncertainty, 
Henriette had been through her letters his constant support. 
In the indecisions that played over the surface of a funda- 
mentally steadfast nature, Renan somewhat resembled one 

" Aeeordiog to Cognat, Benaa still went to conf easion on November 
12. 

'Bee letter of November 12 to Abb£ Cagiuit in appeadiz of Bon- 
veiUrg, Cognat also vaa transferred to this school on the order of 
the Archbishop. 

■To Benriette, October 13, 1845. October e, the date of his de- 
parture giTBD in Siruvenin, p. 324, is one of the stl^bt ioaceuTaaies in 
wbieh the book abounds. The letter of October 13 is dated, not from 
tfaa hotel described in Souvenirs, but from rtM ibt Pot-ie-ftr, which 
is soiae distance from Saint Bulpice. 
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conception of Hamlet, and Henriette, with h«r practical 
good sense and self-sacrificing affection, was far more to him 
than ever Horatio was to the Dane. The principles of ao- 
tdon and the plan that was finally carried out were, how- 
ever, entirely Benan 's ; encouragement, moral support, finan- 
cial aid and helpful snggestiona were contributed hy Henri- 
ette. The resnlt was a program, intelligently conceived and 
tenaciously adhered to. The basic idea was that the preHcnt 
should be sacrificed to the future, and that the futnre was 
to be a life of independent study and research, with suf- 
ficient income to allow brother, sister and mother to live 
together. From this idea Benan never deviated, and his 
persiBtence was crowned with the moat astonishing success. 
Whatever vacillation he displayed was momentary and su- 
perficial ; at heart and in essentials, he never wavered. 

Henriette echoed his thought. Not one word from her 
ever urged him to renounce bis belief; not one argument 
did she advance against creed or priestly career. She is 
glad that he is seriously considering his future, concerning 
which he must not be precipitate in taking obligations. How 
can you expect independence in the Church f she asks, 
merely posing the question and leaving him to decide, " 
The final step, she tells him, while he is still hesitating on 
the brink, should come, not from external iafiuences, but 
from enli^tened and free will. ** She does not believe that 
he will return to his faith, '* though it is true she is often 
afraid that he will not persist in his resolutions. Other later 
friends also sometimes spoke to Benan as though he were 
without will power ; but how many lives do we find proceed- 
ing so nndeviatingly acr(»a obstacles and discouragements 
to a clearly perceived goalT In following his aim, he was 
neiUier irrestdute nor unpractical, however often he is will- 

"Oetober 3D, 1842. 
-Febnorr E8, 1S46, 
"Jane 1, 1845. 
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ittg to entertain na with this fiction. As earl^ aa September 
15, 1842, he had det«nnined on an independent life of study, 
and he never afterward thonght of altering the priesthood, 
except on this condition. He later toys with Henriette's 
idea of travel in Oermsny, bat ultimately rejects it. He is 
distinctly averse to adopting secondary teaching as a pro- 
fession, ** and he always clings obstinately to this resolntion. 
He will accept no position unless it allows him ample time 
for stady, for it is bad calculation to sacrifice fruitful years 
for a little money. He will take his degrees, with his eye 
on the Coll^ de France and the £cole Normale, but for 
rapport dnring the period of preparation, he will not be a 
teacher, but a pensionary giving service. Every step that 
he took was the result of his own refiection, and in every 
step, after he had decided it, he bad the approval and sym- 
pathy of Henriette, This sympathy was necessary to him — 
"Her exquisite letters," he says, "were at this moment de- 
cisive for my life. They were my consolation and sup- 
port."** His sister's introductions to people of influence 
were nsefal, and the 1500 francs " she sent him on September 
16, 1845, thou^ he used little of the money, gave him finan- 
cial peace of mind. Her practical efforts to secure him 
lodgings came to naught, and we do not know whether he 
followed her advice about the color of his lay clothes, though 
he probably did. *' 

"April Ifl, 1844. 

-Ma 8tfnr HenrietU, p. 29. 

"In the letten it ia 1600: in Ma Bcutr SatrUttc and Sommin, 
1200. 

*In Qvatre Portraiti, Jolm Simon, who wu from Brittany, tella 
of Ilia Snt meetiiig wltb Benan. The yoimfer man, atill in MCleai- 
■■tieml coatnme. Tinted hia compatriot in his room. "I no longer 
believe^" aaid he tragicsll;. "Drop that coatume," aaid Simon. But 
Benan protested that hia uncle, the abM, had paid all the eroenaei 
of hia Mneation. "If I go, I rob him," he laid. Therenpon Simon 
Isogfaed, and the two went in search of a fioek coat This uncle la 
aappoaed to be the Abb6 Hignot, but there ia no mention of him In 
the published eorreapondence. Bimon's explanation ia thaf Benaa 
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Henriette's love for her brother was extraordiDary. To 
her mother, she calls him "our good and dear child."** 
"I have mingled my life in yours, my dear Ernest," die 
writes. "Be assured that I will never separate it from 
yours. "^^ She was, in fact, his second mother, and the one 
in whom he had the closest confidence. 

His relations to his mother herself were of the most ten- 
der affection. Never was there a more considerate and lov- 
ing son. It was thia feeling, indeed, that made his separa- 
tion from the Chnreh so painful, and it also involved him in 
a considerable network of deceit. When writing to her, he 
always emphasizes the approval of his directors, his agree- 
ment with the Church, and the pious exerciees in which he 
takes part. After the tonsure, and until he left Saint Snl- 
pice, he invariably adds to his signature the words "ton- 
aured clerk," though this form never appears in his letters 
to Henriette. His spiritual directors knew of his doubts 
while his mother was kept in ignorance. He begs Henriette 
to keep his secret, which she faithfully does, and they often 
write one another letters which the mother may see without 
harm, at the same time putting the part to be concealed 
from her on a separate sheet. All this was natural enough, 
but it was useless. The mother's intnition perceived some 
undefined change in her Ernest, and she once vented her 
irritation on a volume he was reading," though this particu- 
lar volume happened to be by de Bonald, one of the pillars 
of the Church. More definite was the impression she re- 
ceived from a letter Kenan had written to Liart, which ar- 

WBB saTing to him what be wanted repeated to comTDon Braton 
friends and tiius spread broadcast. It may be added, however, that 
Jules Simon's memory is sametimes at fault. He says, for example 
that Tasthereau took Renan at the Library in 184S: TeKhereftU 
himself WBB not appointed till 1S52. 

•July 1, 1840. 

Tebmsry 28, 1845. 

" This Btory Is repeated by Benan half a doien timea in diifoniit 
writings. 
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rived at Tr^oier after his friend's death and thus fell into 
his mother's hands. " What must she have thought of such 
a passage as this: "I am consoled in thinking of Jesus, so 
beaotifnl, so pure, so ideal in his sufferings, that under any 
hypothesis I shall always love him. Even if I should ahan- 
don him, it ought to please him, for it would be a sacrifice 
to conscience, and (?od knows what it would cost me." Per- 
haps even raore disquieting would be some words toward 
the close: "I need not ask you to keep silent. You under- 
stand that there must he precautions on account of my 
mother. I had rather die than cause her a moment of pain." 
After this, it would seon as though hypocrisy were futile, 
but Benan labored under the mask for another six months. 
At length, Henriette sensibly cut the knot and ended all 
tergiversations by a frank but tempered statement of the 
facts." The mother's heart was not broken, and Benau 
bad no further painful waverings. Perhaps this experience 
was the basis of his sister's convincing argument against 
lying, which led him to renounce the practice entirely in 
1851." 

Kenan's habitudes, affections, interests, ambitions were 
all bound up with the Church. No one who has been placed 
in a situation even slightly similar will be surprised at his 
twistings and turnings, and his alternations of hesitation 
and fixed purpose. He would have been glad to stifle the 
voice of his reason, bnt he was unable to do so. This voice 
called him out of the comfortable shielded fold into Ae 
wilderness — for to him the world was unknown, repell^t, 
appalling — and he obeyed the inexorable call. 

"See letter to Henriettfl, June 1, 1845. This la tbe letter pidifiahed 
lu Botmmtirt, p. 308. 
"Msreh IS, 1846. 
^Stmemin, p. 863. 
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SECtTiiAB mjuiEs; bstuelot; Toumrub ho^dooeb 
(1845-1846) 

On leaving the Seminary, October 9, 1845, Renan passed a few 
dayB in the nmgfaboring "hotel of Mile. Cilestfl," kept exdosiTdy 
for people connected with Saint Sulpice. ii.. Dupanlonp and 
Reoan's former snperior, M. Carbon, procured him a place as 
Enperrisor of studies under the Abb£ Gratry, Director of the 
Jesuit Coll^ Stanislas. Though expecting to remain a year, 
Renan left in about a fortnight, becaose he was obliged to weait 
the ecclesiastical habit. About November 2, he went to a pupils' 
boarding house kept by K. Crouzet (rue des^eus-figlises, now rue 
de-l'Abb4^e-l'£p^} , which was attached to the Lyc£e Henri IV. 
Here, in coneideratioa of reviewing lessons for two hours every 
evening, be was allowed board and lodging and laundry. He also 
had a private pupil in mathematics three hours a week, for which 
he was paid 25 francs a month. * In this place he remained until 
Uarch, 1849. He attended courses at the Sorbonne and the Col- 
lege de France, which were given gratis, and he studied in libra- 
riee, having special permission to take books from Sainte CFene- 
viive. On encouragement from ii.. Le Hir of Saint Sulpice, he 
began writing a Hebrew grammar. The friendship between Renan 
and Berthelot b^an at Crouxet's in November, 1845. On January 
26, 1846, Renan passed his examinations for the baccalaureate. 
Berthelot, having completed his studies at the Lycee, left Cronzet's 
at the end of the academic year and went to reside at bis father's, 
across the Seine^ but there waa no interruption in the intimacy 
between the two young men. During this period, Renan was mnch 
occupied with preparation for the examination for the licence, in 
addition to his oriental studies. He also filled several notebooks 
with his refleations. The examination for the licence be passed 
October 23, 1847, after a summer spent in Paris. The term that 

■Begarding money values, it is interesting to note that this was 
the monthly rent paid by 8BintB-B«uve for his two rooms in (he hotel 
do Bonen, where be lived till 1840. 
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followed, he stadied Sanscrit and eomparative philology under 
Bumoof, and was profoondly influenced b; his learning and hia 
character. He became a member of the Sod^ Asiatiqne * (received 
in the stance of August 13, 1847], qualifying as a atndent in the 
school of oriental langnagea. 

This same year he took the Prix Tolney of 1,200 francs with an 
essay: "Histoire g^n^rale et syst^me compart dea Ungues sfmi- 
tiqncs." The summer of 1847 was spent in Brittany. In 1848 Renan 
was deeply impressed by the insurrections in Paris, though the street 
fighting did not interrupt his studies. Up to May he was working 
on a m^moire, "The Study of the Qreek Language in the West of 
Europe from the End of the Fifth Century to the End of the 
Fourteenth," for the prize (2,000 francs) of the Academy of 
InscriptionB and Belles Lettres. His work was crowned by the 
Academy on September 1, In September, too, he stood first in 
the competition for agrigi in philosophy, and soon after he was 
offered a position in the Lyc£e at Vendome, which he declined, 
having been nominally professor from September 17 to Octoher 7. 
At this time (October, 184fi-March, 1849) he wrote TXe Future of 
Science. At the Lyc£e of Versailles, from April 13 to May 27, 
1649, he lectured to the class in philosophy in place of M. Bersot, 
who was making a campaign at Bordeaux for election to the 
AaaembUe LSgialative.* He was also working on both his Latin and 
his French thesis for the doctorate. He published several important 
artidcB in La LibertS de Penser and he contributed also to the 
Journal giniral de I'inBtruction publique et dea eultea, the 6a- 
zette de Vinetruetion pvbliqtte and tiie Journal Aaiatigue, The 
summer of 1849 was spent in Brittany, where he found valuable 
material for bis work on Averroism in the libraries of Saint-Malo 
and Avranches. Soon after his return to Paris, he was sent by 
the government on recommendation of the Academy of Inscrip- 
d<Mia and B^ea Letb'es on a mission to examine and report on 
oriratal manuscripts in the libraries of Italy. 

I 

The Coll&ge Stanislas, where Benan found hia first posi- 

■The dnea of tlie aociefy wars 30 franca, but he gained aceeis to 
a Ubrary of oriental books, obtained publieatioiis at a reduMd jpiice, 
and, above all, became personally aequainted with the leading oriental 
Mholara of tlw day. 

■See H&non, Beriot et $ii amft, pp. 93, 94. 
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tion after leaving Saint Sulpice, was a regular school of the 
I Univeraity, a connection which would facilitate his taking 

[ hiB baccalaureate degree. At the same time the institution 

waa entirely under ecclesiastical control, and this fact he 
counted upon to make his step seem less awful to his mother. 
The ecclesiastical character of the place, however, made his 
situation intolerable. Wearing the garments of a church- 
man was an outward profession of a faith he had relin- 
quished. The director, moreover, though kind and good, 
was of a type of mind that Renan could not get along with. 
I "I feel," he writes, "that my reasons have no weight with 

him; for he is persuaded, and he protests to me, that at the 
! end of a few months of intellectnal relations with him, I 

shall have changed my mind. But I, knowing how things 
stand, can no longer accept such reasoning. This puts us 
both in a peculiar situation, in which it is aa impossible 
for us to understand one another as two men who speak 
different languages." * 

His complete emancipation was accomplished only when 
he transferred himself to the institution of M. Grouzet, a 
move which he concealed from his mother for two months 
and which be misrepresented after revealing it to her: 
"Certain artifices which it was perhaps wrong for me to 
adopt."' Those passages in his letters dealing with this 
deception are most unpleasing and are to be condoned only 
because the motive was an extreme sensitiveness over giving 
pain to one he so deeply loved. His mother, on her part, 
senns to have displayed such good sense as to make any 
double-dealing unnecessary, a point that the straightforward 

*To Henrlette, October 31, 1845. To objectiona (e.g., ataij of 
Sanuon) the tfaeologians replj that these have been redaced to duat 
a fanndred times, referring yon to booka they are sure you will not 
read. They are BUperfidal men reating on the auperflciality of otbera. 
"Jeaua, I have nevertheleaa received thee thia morning, but thia la 
for my rational part." Dimanche, 20 jnillet 1845. By <'thia" B«iian 
■eema to mean hia note. Cahten de jevnetw, p. 99, note 30. 

' Sotxenirt, p. 330. 
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Henriette soon perceived. She is in fact chiefly concerned 
aboQt her son's health and comfort, his relinquishment of 
his neat room with a fire to poke for enjoyment rather than 
for beat, the danger she thought he ran of being knocked 
down by mffi&ns in the street when coming at night from 
the library. "No, my child," ahe writes, "you will not 
be placed in the cruel alternative of deciding between your 
conscience and my eameet wishes. I put the scepter in your 
hands, persuaded that yon will not let it fall in the mud. ' ' * 
In fact, she bears her disappointment without complaint and 
the poignancy of desperate grief seems to be rather in the 
son's imagination than in the mother's heart. After mat- 
ters had been cleared up by Henriette's letter, she was re- 
lieved of her suspicions, and Renan was able to go ahead 
untroubled by the entanglements of a false position. 

"While it cannot be said of Benan, aa La Bochefoucauld 
said of bimaclf, that he never knew a trouble that a half 
hour's reading would not console, yet there can be no doubt 
that books, and meditations upon books, now furnished a 
potent medicine for his moral distress, as in later life they 
helped to alleviate intense physical suffering. His situation 
at Cronzet's often humiliated and exasperated him, but he 
coold hardly have found elsewhei% such comfort combined 
wiUi so much freedom. He had a room on the third floor, 
overlooking the garden of an institntion for deaf-mutes 
across the street and commanding an extensive view. All he 
had to do, in addition to three private lessons a week for 
which he was paid 25 francs a month, was to superintend 
the studies of seven boys from seven to nine each evening, 
a task that was at first a sort of rehearsal for his own ex- 
aminationa. The r^ of his time from eight in the morning 
to midnight was devoted to study in his room or in libraries 
and to attendance at lectures at the Sorbonne and the Col- 

■Latter, Tebrnaiy 3, 1S40. 
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1^ de France. Two eveaings a week be gave to recreation : 
Wednesdays be visited bis sister 's friend, Mile. Ulliac, wbere 
there were "magnetic sfiances," and Sundays he looked over 
the journals in the reading room. 

For the baccalaareate, since Renan had no certificate from 
a state college, the formalities caused ten times more trouble 
than the preparation, but this difficulty was overcome, though 
not without some slight, but customary, evasions, assisted 
by influence. An important choice had to be made between 
the faculty of letters and that of the sciences. Science he 
would have preferred, his mind being in his judgment more 
scientific than literary; but philosophy, to which he was 
dedicated, fell, improperly as he thought, under literature. 
He consoled himself with the reflection that history and the 
higher criticism might save him from the empty and pe- 
dantic rhetoric which excited his avension, ^ At this time 
be followed regularly the courses in letters at the College de 
France and the Sorbonne, in addition to continuing his 
oriental studies under Qnatremdre. Some of these courses 
were almost intimate, being taken by but a handful of stu- 
dents. At bis examination for the degree in January, his 
committee, headed by Ozanam, consisted exclusively of dis- 
tinguished professors of the Sorbonne. He was thus becom- 
ing personally known to the best scholars of France, several 
of whom began to manifest a special interest in his career. 

His ambition was a chair in some branch of oriental 
Bcbolaiship at the College de France, a dream, he admits, 
but a dream that he obstinately clung to. The only such 
chair was that occupied hy Quatrem^re, who had already 
adopted his successor, and even if competition had been 
posmble, Renan would not have been willing to supplant 
any one. To teaching modern oriental languages, with the 
aim of favoring commercial relations, he could not conse- 

'Iietten, November 5 and December 15, 1845. 
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crate himself. For a time the £cole Normale, with a career 
as professor in a lycSe, was considered, bat this was soon 
definitely abandaned, and he devoted himself to a life of 
research, keeping a close watch for any opening that might 
present itself. Already he had sererEd works sketched, the 
publication of which might bring him to the attention of 
competent jadges. He had great hopes especially for the 
Hebrew grammar, ' suggested by Le Hir, on which he was 
engaged with all his fire, end which was to be adopted in the 
Solpician Seminaries of France. He was, in fact, working 
at many tasks befddes preparation for his examinations. Even 
thus early it was his rule to have, in addition to his principal 
or dominant study, some secondary work to fill up the in- 
tervals left by the main subject, a practice which, like all 
the chief developments of bis youth, remained with him to 
the end. * 

From childhood Benan seems to have exercised a peculiar 
fascination of manners and mind. The old Breton priest, 
Pasco, even while the fuss about the Life of Jesus was at its 
height, prayed as he lay dying that God would bring back 
his best loved pupil to the Church. For a year after the 
break and while there was yet hope of a reconciliation, 
Dnpauloup continued to be a friend and adviser, and Le Hir 
received Benan 's visits every week. His pupils were fond 
of him and his professors seem to have been always helpful 
and often very friendly. Mile. UUiac,*' a dose friend of 
Henriette and herself of Breton origin, was also most cor- 

*Tbe maniueript of this grammaf coDiista of Bixteen eopy books. 
Sea ■Nomotaiu (Miert, p. 133, aota 2. The first i^&pter ia eom- 
pleto, tlM reit eonrista of observatioDB and notw. There are alio a 
pnfBM and an IntrodoetioiL. See Ben6 d'Ya, pp. 3S5, 356. Another 
tatereating mamucript of yonthful days ia Uie Tolume of Paalmi 
mentioned in Soitveniri, p. 313. Thia ia a complete breriaiy, con- 
taining not onlv the Paainu, but also the prayers and hymiia in He- 
brew. S^tme a'hittoire dea religiont, toI. zzrii, p. 35fi. 

'For all tbeae points *ee letter to Henriette, December IE. 1S45. 

"Bom, 1794, at Lorient, ahe woa n penon of conaideraDle literary 
ii^ortuiee in her dny. 
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dial and serviceable ; but tbe relationship tbat above all in- 
fluenced his thinking and brought a £reah, invigorating and 
unfailing stream into the current of his life, was his intimacy 
with Marcelin Berthelot. 

Writing to his mother, February 24, 1846, Renan tells of 
a fine neighbor who occupies the opposite room at Crouzet 's. 
"He is a young man who is preparing to take his degrees 
in science, after having obtained the most brilliant success 
at the Lyc^ Henry IV and at the general competition. He 
ia the son of one of the most celebrated physicians of Paris, 
Monsieur Berthelot. I have known few young persons so 
distinguished, so religious, so serious ; it seems as though we 
were cut out for each other. So, after having studied one 
another for a time, keeping within the limits of politeness, 
we recognized that we were worthy to be friends." 

Berthelot was eighteen, Renan twenty-two, yet Berttielot 
had the wider experience of life. Their ardor for study was 
equal, while their fields were diverse. Thus one supple- 
mented the knowledge of the other, and their ideas were 
shared without question of priority or ownership. They 
vifflted each other's rooms, walked together, studied together, 
each giving the other instruction in his own q)ecialty. To 
Renan there were thus opened the vast and exact perspec- 
tives of natural and physical science. The discussions of the 
two friends were endless, covering the universe and leading 
them toward the new conception of collective reason and the 
scientific evolution of human society. Devoted to exact 
knowledge and free thought, they were infiamed with a com- 
mon disinterested ardor for goodness and truth. The friend- 
ship, begun on this high plane, was continued without de- 
cline or diminution till Renan 's death. With the opening of 
new prospects through these conversations and with the con- 
firmation of his historical views by every advance in his 
studies, it is little wonder that, after Renan had been 
one year away from Sunt Sulpice, he could scarcely under- 
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■Uud how be coold erer have believed the orthodox theol- 



Mnch of Benan's spiritual life from Jnne, 1845, to June, 
1846, approxdmately is presented in a group of nine copy 
books of identical form, written in the same ink, and each 
provided with a Hebrew or Greek title. These titles betoken, 
as the contents also indicate, that the notes in question were 
begun 88 jottings of refiections provoked by his studies 
("Harvest," "New Harvest"), and were continued as fur- 
nishing a basis for future literary work ("Useful for Many 
Things"), and as constitutiug a personal record of some 
of the battles fought out in bis mind and heart ("Wrest- 
lings," "Myself"). When the warfare was practically 
over, this journal of intellectual experiences simmers down 
again to a purely reflective tone ("My Life," "Thong^ts," 
"The Cistern of Joseph," "Present for a Child"). In this 
last group it is not clear what meaning is to be assigned to 
the titles. In none of these p^es, it may be observed, is 
there any mention of Berthelot, and the influence of talks 
with him is nowhere obvious. "Harvest," written before 
Benan left the seminary, is chiefly philological, the philo- 
sophical notes being few, and these few being largely at- 
tached to a single book, Im PhUoaophie morale of the Ahb6 
Louis E. Bautain (Paris, 1840). The main interest in the 
philological notes lies in their presentation of certain de- 
tails of the process, a process of constant comparison, under 
which the idea of the Hebrew Bible as an inspired book 
crumbled to pieces in Benan 's mind. Closely connected with 

"Benan went to eonfeBnon bb late aa March, 1846: aee Cahieri, 

S. 351, n. 39. Ab note SO apeaka of a letter of March 22, the ind- 
ent nmat be about that date. Hia breach with CogaeX came in 1S47, 
after a diaeoaaion in which he aaid to the young prieat, "¥oa don't 
beliere Jeana la God. Ton have too mneh aenae for that" Corra- 
ipondont, January 83, 1883. 
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these Bible stadies are a half-dozen entries dealing irith 
primitive man, uneonscions of himself and unaware of 
natural law. On the other hand, the metaphysical apecola- 
tions center on the conception of substance as manifested 
in body and soul. Sometimes we catch the very motion ot 
the thought, with ita involuntary recoils. He writes : 

Instinct Bees Qod ev^ywhere and law nowhere; observation sees 
law everyvhere (hence its tone of mockery and pride) snd Qod 
nowhere. True philosophy wets Ood everywhere, acting every- 
where freely through laws, which are invariable because they 
are perfect. — Here is real providence, more beantifnl, more tme, 
lees poetical perhaps than that of our fathers, but more rational 
and more worthy of God; I will say even more active and vast. — 
The ancients, busying Qod with man and certain great matters, 
eliminated hijn, in their gross conception at leaat, from little oc- 
cnrrencea, which it seemed conld happen very well without him. 
As for DS, we put him eveiy^ere. Of necessity he acts in tlie 
motion of an atom. Act I a word entirely r^tiT& 

Especially interesting is the final entry, for it contains 
in germ the eraential idea of The Future of Science: 

M, Bautain has luminous ideas about certain branches of re- 
search to be created in the sciences. ... He gives an idea of a 
true new science to be created, a science of whieh I too have had 
an idea. It is a sort of general physics, a physiology of the 
world, dealing, not with the analysis of elements, hot with their 
synthesis in the world, which would be in relation to physics and 
diemistry, as they now exist, what physiology is to anatomy. — 
This was the point of view of the ancients; it led them into 
fallacy, for one must not b^n here; but we ou^t now to finish 
here. In a word, there are relations of the composite, as there 
are relations of the simple; chemistry studies the relations of the 
simple; physics the rdations of the cimiposite; but what I speak 
of woold deal with the relations of composites of composites." 

The "New Harvest" is, in contrast, almost ezclufflvel7 
speculative, there being but two linguistic notes. The young 
thinker is much concerned with the universe, with substance, 

"CoMm. pp. SO, 51, n. S7. 
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force, mcsuda, atomfi; he meditates on psychological expe- 
riences and problems, and is still mach occupied with Ban- 
tain and Tritfa the Scotch school; yet he finds a thousand 
^ets to the world, a thousand points of view, a thousand 
operationB of science, all equally true. (16.) The theory 
of the ^toDtaoeous and of pn^reas from iuBtinct to reflec- 
tion begins to emei^e. Bnt what is most significant is the 
break after entiy 42: "Five months' interval — ^Vacation. 
Departure tram the seminary," 

Just before this crisis come some notable entries, which 
manifest his agitation. He states his fundamental principle 
of the inward religions life to he that it is not a separate 
faculty, a pigeonhole apart, bnt a face of all things, of every 
duty, of every exertion, there being no sacred and profane 
objects, hut merely sacred and profane outlooks, (35.) He 
longs to embrace everything from every point of view. "O 
Ood, give this to me, and I will suffer all. But not to be 
sore is the sad thing; and even if sure about oneself, can 
one be sure of what is outside!" (36.) Above all, bis 
misnon presents itself, though by no means in clear outline. 
It is, at any rate, seen to be a religioos mission, and it is hos- 
tile to orfliodoxy. "Such is their tone (the apolopsts), de- 
clamatory generalities; where analysis is required, a silly 
a priori, resolved not to yield to tdl the difiSculties shown 
them. O Qaimanyl who will transplant thee to France I 
HeavoiB, can I do what- 1 want to dot I, so feeble, so poor, 
alone in the world, knowing no one! But Luther was as 
I am. Jesus sustain mel" (38, p. 97,) And again: "My 
Ood, my Gk>d, express my thouf^t for me, or give it to me 
as well expressed as you give it strong and true 1 ' ' (39, p. 98.) 

"When be resumes his jottings, however, he is purely in- 
tellectual f^ain, and he congratulates himself. "It is s 
consolation to note that, in the midst of these cruel realities 
that torment me I have enough courage and faith in science 
to pursue 80 coolly my line of specolation. " (43, p. 102.) 
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The third Notebook, "Usefnl for Many Thii^," u mostly 
concerned with the courses Benan was taking at the Uni- 
versity and with his general reading, though he also deals 
with psychology, especially with dreams, and continues to 
meditate on Bnbstance. Particularly to be noticed is a fur- 
ther expression of some fundamental ideas, all of which are 
found in The Future of Science; certain reflectiooB, for ex- 
ample, which are still not much developed : synthetic scien- 
tific beauty after analysis (33), the curious and the useful 
not sciaitific aims (42), the idea of law not proved by any 
one experiment, but a result of the spirit of all (45). The 
constantly repeated notion of the many faces of things ap- 
pears again; Why do the learned quarrel t Because they 
speak different languages and hence though each tells the 
truth, they do not understand one another. (65, 69.) But 
the most persistent and characteristic tone in this group of 
notes is the preference expressed for primitive literature — 
impersonal, embodjdng the true life of the people, therefore 
ho^ — over the literature of artificial socie^ and of the 
salon, which is treated with utter contempt. (1, 4, 31, 35, 
36, 44, 46, 60.) 

in 

Quite different is the g«ieral trend of the fourth Note- 
book, which is called "Nephthali" or "Wrestlings," and 
which was begun March 7, 1846. Here we have indeed many 
entries of the same philosophical and literaiy character as 
those already mentioned, together with records of visits to 
professors and of university doctoral disputations ; but what 
in general distinguishes these notes from those of the pre- 
ceding copy books is the definite effort to construct a group 
of beliefs destined to fill the place of the discarded dogmas of 
Catholicism. This effort transpires in the motto from the 
book of Genesis, "I have fou^t the fights of Qod and hav9 
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prevailed," a motto which Benan vishes tt> stand for hia 
epitaph. (9.) All the important thoaghis, even when not a 
part of his religious project, are either in origin or applica- 
tion personal. If he views action and reaction in the nni- 
verae, his eye is fixed on his own functionings (7, 113} ; 
if he wei^ia the valne of erudition, the determining factor 
ia the nse he himself can make of it (61). When he holda 
that everything must be sacred, he suggests "my heart, my 
mother, my books," and he inmsts on mysticism for his own 
part, in the sense that all belongs to God and to the ideal, 
but this mysticism must be poutive and sabject to the scien- 
tific method. (84.) 

Christianity he rejects, but still loves; it is an old friend 
(53) ; logic carries him to a hard and sharp-cut antago)iism, 
but a higher instinct holds him back ; he calls himself Chris- 
tian, he admits and explains Christianity. "I seek," he 
adds, "the true point of view." (29.) When he hears some 
of his professors utter stupid remarks about Chrisdan super- 
stition, he is seized with the desire to write a book showing 
definitely how Christianity should be regarded. "I would 
praise it, exalt it, cover it with kisses, but humanize it. Man 
or God, it is all one, even without pantheism. I shall react 
against all these men when the time comes." (50, p. 235.) 
A book is already forming in his mind and heart. "They 
will be surprised when they see me come forth armed from 
head to foot" (51.) God he cannot represent; all our 
notions are confounded, all our words froth (127), but nega^ 
tively he finds psychological anthropomorphism as absurd 
as material anthropomorphism (120), and he devotes it to 
destruction. Providence and liberty, for example, are only 
human expressions, without meaning when applied to God. 
"All is law, nothing but law; a free hand, vrith the exception 
of man, has not been interposed in the world since its crea- 
titm. . . . And yet, at bottom, the fact of providence is 
true. It is the words providence, gooeming, etc, that are 
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false. For Ae establiaher of lavs acts throi^ his laws, and 
in this sense God does eTerything." (132.) 

■What we get here are but glimpses of the workings ol 
Renan's mind and no consecative view. There is, for in- 
stance, not one word of the animated discussions with Ber- 
thelot, BO decisive for the development of both, although 
this was the epoch of their daily meetings. The Notebooks 
eontun, indeed, what may be regarded as almost casual frag- 
ments of thought, yet they yield evidence that Benan was re- 
flecting more or less methodically on the articles of his creed. 
After God, immortality. "I have just considered immortal- 
ity at a moment when, vividly penetrated with lofty tjiougbts 
and with the suprasensible aim of man, I perceived that all 
this had no meaning without immortalitjy. That is my 
proof." (142.) 

His central problem is already fixed. "The secret of or- 
ganic life, the passage from the raw material to the vital is 
that which has always most preoccupied me. For me the 
problem of science is there. I cannot believe that the or- 
ganic is nothing but a physical and mechanical arrangement. 
Life is there. This is my fixed idea; I love to lose myself in 
it." (67.) 

Some other of the fundamental notions of The Future of 
Science are also first developed here. The doctrine that 
science should be useful stirs Renan's wrath. "It is the 
useful that I abhor. Blasphemy to submit science to any- 
thing useful. . . . How I detest those commonplace philoso- 
phers who assign a value to living, to activity, to commerce, 
that eighteenth century, for example, and its ofFahoots. Ah t 
I should prefer my monks and my ascetics, if they fally real- 
ized thdr type." (52.) "Every science has its full value 
only for the philosopher who does not make it a specialty, 
but who absorbs its results. . . . The truth is that there is 
a vital science, which is the whole of man, and that this 
Bcience needs to be based upon all the individual sciences, 
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which are its members and are bemdes goodly in them- 
selves." (101.) As all sciences melt into one, so all classi- 
Scatioss only serve to show the unity of nature. There are 
no geometrical divisions. "The world is not divided into 
pigeonholes with fixed boundary lines; it is a picture in 
which all the colors vary in a hundred ways and by insen- 
sible gradations." (13.) Every separate species merges into 
its neighbor, whether it be the case of languages, races, ani- 
mals (13, 109), or men of genius (6), or parts of speech 
(147). 

It is interesting to observe this unfolding of Renan's ideas. 
In all sacred books he discover primitive syncretism. (19.) 
In history he sees, not alternating epochs of stability and 
transition, but a continuous progress, nothing but transition, 
and though humanity lingers lor^ on certain ideas as though 
to hatch them, it is a bird of paradise that hatches while 
flying. (36.) Even such little comparisons are preserved 
in The Future of Science. For Benan was seeking not only 
to stabilize bis ideas, but to clothe them in adequate ex- 
pression. "I have not succeeded in defining my thought," 
he remarks. "It has not the necessary sharpness; I see it 
sketched like the point of a dagger under a veil, a statue 
under a veil." (79.) At another time he has even less 
saceess: "This old criticism takes hold of a work like — 
an image that I cannot find." (105.) All this effort is lead- 
ing toward his characteristic style. "There is a certain point 
of thought impossible to render in words, at least in the 
ordinary kind of speech. . . . When I reach these various 
tones or points of thought, I get irritated. Then I seek the 
vaguest words, tone, point, scheme, form, to render my 
thought; for these words, having the least definite meaning, 
are the least inexact, and are the least calculated to oppose 
to my meaning a clear and definite contrary meaning." (122.) 

The animating spirit is the spirit of youth, an enthusiasm 
cheeked by sadden turns of reflection. 
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Ahl why have I only one lifet Wby can I not embraoe eveiEy- 
GuDgl Who) I tbinic that for certain forms I must say: Herer, 
Never! (117.) At tliia age how joyously and folly life is grasped; 
irretrievably, indeed, and without raflection. ... I am all fire, hope, 
life and future. Life lies there before me and excitee my appetite: 
a bird of prey enticed by the qoany. There is an emptiness that 
oalls for repletion and seeks to swallow, to draw things to itself. 
I do not speak of the material. Ideal, Ood. Then when one is 
filled, I imagine one turns away. (171.) Dreams! but bow 
many great things have not dreams led to, witbont speaking of 
the sweet momoits they have produced. The ideal carriee yon 
away, yoa do not attain it, but you monnt to the heif^ts. If n^ 
dreuns did nothing but make me forgrt M. Cronzet and his brats, 
that would still be mnch. (71.) 

Once he is emed with horror leat he may be on the point 
of losing his lofty ideal in his effort to obtain a portion, a 
pigeonhole in the world, but the horror itself reassarea him, 
the life he contemplates appearing "hideous and dry as a 
dusty courtyard in sommertime." (14.) On the other hand, 
he lectures himself on his idealistic ezclnsiveness: "Ernest, 
yon fall perhaps into the fault of those who, being partial, 
deny that which they do not possess. Assuredly none is 
broader than I within the ideal; but what is outside I de- 
clare to be vanity. I almost scrapie to use the word. Per- 
haps nothing is vanity." (123.) Might not a perspicacioos 
applied psychology almost predict some of the works that 
forty years would ripen t 

liie contents of the copy book labeled "Myself," also writ- 
ten in March, 1846, ** is in consonance with the title, for a 
large proportion of it is given to self-analyeis. It furnishes 
admirable iUuatrations of the intimate interrelation in 
Benan's intellectual production of experience, emotion and 
reflection. "I have," he remarks, "an excessively reflective 
nature, and as soon as I have spontaneously experienced a 
sentiment or movement, I torn back upon myself to study 

"See Note 60. 
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ind debate H." (8.) A good example of this procedore u 
famished by bis remarks on affectation : 

I aafler horribly as soon as I find in myself anything affected, 
my tone asanmed, above all vhen it relates to the good or the 
■ablime. Ohl then everything looks suspicions to me, and as 
I had a thousand times rather die than renounce what is grand, 
I find myself in a cruel alternative. It is remarkable that I fear 
affectation in regard to the beaatifnl more than I ever do in 
regard to the good. I never reproach myself for deliberately 
moralizmg as I should for deliberately and factitiously poetizing. 
As to truth, the thing would have no sense. I must decidedly take 
my stand ixi this matter, and willy-nilly go forward to the beauti- 
fid. What if I have really beoi affected for a moment f And 
indeed, what harm is there in it, understood in the sense I assign 
to itt This affectation is nothing but the considered and deliberate 
will to aim at something great and beautiful. The vulgar mock 
it, as they mock so many other things, and here again the laughen 
have the incredible advantage of being believed on their word. 
Fri^tful tyranny exercised by these people! They are all men 
without ideals, common, without elevation, infected with positive 
ideas and without poetry, and it is to such that the scepter is 
awarded to judge if such or such a thing is pure gold or not. 
Let them mock the naive efforts a soul makes to rise. They are 
not capable of such an effort, and their laugh proves nothing. 
Arm thyself against this laugh, for thou canst be sure they will 
lan^ much at thee. (23.) '* In spite of myself I em always on 
my guard for fear of exposing myself on some side to ridicule. . . . 
But what arms me against this is that I never feet myself less 
ezposed to ridicule than when I mock myself or take my cen- 
sorious critical tone. Being exposed to ridienle or not has then 
nothing to do with intrinsic value. (60.) 

Tbns he amves at a whole theory of mockery and Uie fear 
of being duped (17, 18), but the starting point is the in- 
ward experience, not the abstract proposition. 

Hia antipathy to the practically useful — "foolishness and 
occupation for idiots" (38) — is also a matter of emotion and 
experience, reenforced by reflection. That science, for ez- 

>*eee alK 8S. 
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.ample, should be regarded as material for inBtmction springs 
from this wretched view of utility. "Misery! science is an 
end in itself. It may indeed lend itself to the college, and 
dwarf itself to enter those doors, bat this is a condeacension 
on its part" (77.) Here science seems to be largely, and 
periiaps nnconscioosly, identified with Henan himsdf. "It 
seems to me that teaching is death to science, and whoever 
gives himself fully to teaching kills himself for science. It 
is a poor caput mortuum. — I mock teaching, thoogli appar- 
ently proceeding in that direction. For me it is only a 
breadwinner for a few years." (27 bis.) When writing this 
passage, he had in view a particalar institution, the coll^^ 
attended by his own pupils. "I never saw anything more 
silly, more pedantic, of a more exasperating insipidity than 
those professors at the College Henri IV. ... Ood! how 
I suffer I I pray thee to express my thought with the fire 
and the bile that gnaw my soul in conceiving it, while un- 
able to fling it forth!" (27.) Some of his university teach- 
ers, too, are unsatisfactory because thnr aim is merely to 
form good professors; but he is not one of these products. 
He will indeed be a professor for his bread, hut he is willing 
to take oath before a notary as to his contempt. It is not 
textbooks that he meditates, but works dealing with religions, 
man, morals, the direction and aim of life ; and althou^ he 
sees that he can make no worldly fortune, it does not matter, 
he will hold fast and the worid will come to him. (93.) 

This confidence in his powers, very frequent in these 
notes, is periiaps nothing extraordinary in a young man, 
but it is always of interest when justified by the sequel. 
"What consoles me when I grow desperate of success, seeing 
how greatly I differ from the intellectual world around me, 
is that the world will not always remain the same. How 
many times has it not changed in the past forty years I It 
is certain that it will change quite as much in the forty years 
to come. And perhaps I ^all be one of those to bring about 
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a rerolntion. For this reason, do not change tliyaelf b'7 sys- 
tem, let thyself go and let the age come to thee, without 
going toward it." (84.) 

Nothing could be more characteristic than his love for 
Jesua and the influence of this feeling on his moods. The 
mixtare of emotionalism and reason is very curious. 

I have JDflt eonfeased and I am well content, though a tittle 
tnabled. It seona that I am entirdy oat of my sphere. I have 
spoksi very clearly to Jeeua, in the host; for I cannot fancy, 
after having believed so long, that it is only ordinaiy bread. In 
this there in a veiy ranarkable psycholo^cal fact: literally I 
cannot fancy it. Bnt I have preferred to speak to the Jesus of 
the Gospel. O this time he haa penetrated me, and I have 
seen in what an astoniehtog position I stand in relation to bim. 
He ia the only man before whom I bow. I have told him this and 
I think it most have pleased him. The truth is, for nothing in 
the world would I pay homage to the superiority of any man, 
whoever it might be, present or past, scarcely even of the future. 
Bat for himj O I do so heartily. I have said to him: Thou 
art my master in moral ideas, which is the capital matter; thon 
art a Qod in comparison with me. I have indeed an idea in addi- 
tioa to thine, that thon cooldst not have and oughtest not to liave 
had; it is icUitce, which also has its rights; for after all, while the 
child is lovable and sublime, science ought nevertbelesa to be main- 
tained. But Heavens I how thou surpassest me in the great vital 
science I O if I had only known thee I how I should have been 
thy disciple I Love me, I pray, yes, bend me, if thou wilt, I will 
do thy will to please thee. Dost thon wish me to make myself 
a little child, to renoonee even scienceT I am content, but I cannot 
beHeve that thon demondest it of me. How I long to know if 
thou loveet me I for, after all, thoo canst not be dead. What 
art thouT So much the better if thon art God; bnt then cause me 
to know it. Ah I if I could see thee, God! I would willingly 
consent to pass the rest of my life without consolation. Make 
me believe concerning thee all that I mnet believe to please thee. 
Do what will make thee love me: tell me now, wilt thon be my 
friendf Ky God, why canst thon not answer? Thou wilt tell me 
at least what I most do to be thy frimd. For thon art not dis- 
dainful, repulsing those who would share thy friendahip. Thou 
findest me perhaps stiff and too much tainted with science. But 
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what can I dot That U what we are like now, and I swear that 
I love thee for the aske of loving thee, I have even simplidty 
and purity in my spirit, science does not dry me up or doSower 
me; yes, truly, I believe our hearts are made for one another. 
Thou knowest well that when I hear the stupid men of our time, 
who know thee not, speak ill of thee, or speak not of thee at all, 
which is more ridiculous and more superficial, I shrug my shoul- 
ders. I have never blasphemed thee; appear to me once in my 
life and I will be content. At my death, at least I hope that 
in the other life we shall be frioidB and reunited s^isibly. Thou 
wilt then pardon me all, is it not sot But I must believe that 
henceforth thou lovest me^ (39.) 

At snotber time he has a dream in which he defends 
JesoB at his trial (89), a dream that for a whole day held 
him rapt, and also formed the basis for an argument in favor 
of immortality, " since he is sure that Jesus could not have 
been a mere ag^egation of molecules that have since beoi 
dispersed" (89 bis). 

This vision is closely associated with remembrances and 
im^^ of Tr^guier, for Benan's feelings are so bound to- 
gether that they do not come singly, but in groups. Home 
and family belong in the group with the reli^on of his early 



My heart twinges at the recollections of my dear Brittany, above 
all in springtime. I dream of the little bock roadB, the banks of 
the Gnindy, the road of Saint Yves, the chapel of the Five Wonnds, 
the three pines on the hill, the poplar olose by the spring, where 
mother snatched from me a book of philosophy." Evki the least 

"See also S. The Etxai ptyehologiqiit Mir Jitua-Chritt, thonfh 
scholastic in tone and method, espresaeB much the same feeling. Writ- 
ten during the ordination retreat, May, 1S45, it eaUs npau Jesns to 
reveal what he is bj yes or no. "J have been to the dispel," bi^ 
Benan, "to pra^ to Jesns, and He said nothing to me." Seime de 
Parig, IS September, 1920, p. 260. 

"See also letters to Liart and Cognat, Souvenirs, and to Henrietta, 
April 11, 1845. 

"See p. 31S and also Stmvenirt d'enfanee et de jmmegte, p. 313. 
The mme incident appears In Fragmentt Intivu*, Avmir, and elae- 
wheie. 
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tttnctive places are those that please me best. The <iry and arid 
■pots an colored b; regret. And to say that it is forever, to say 
that the cruel opinion exists there which will keep me forerer 
exiled. And yet I shall never be attached to any other region. 
Come, my soul, let ns be attached to heaven. Thii^ that it ia for 
rirtoe and duty that thou host sacrificed thy Brittany and thy 
mother. God, vaa that irtiat thon shonldst donand of mef 
Wilt thoB not give it backt Jesus, thoa oughteet to love me. (72.) 

If be had poasessed the mechanism of verBe-ni airing, he 
would have mitten a little poem advising the swallowB that 
nest near hia mother 'g window not to fly to Paris to lodge 
nnder the eaves or in the chimneys of the Tuileries (81), bnt 
verse-making is not his talent. "I have a certain reflective 
and psychological torn that always cornea back on me and 
preveuts me from being largely or eamly poetical. It is 
onfy the lofty, firm and grand poetry of man in which I am 
in my ready element. Elsetrttere my habitual (acqnired) 
turn of mind is opposed to the wholly external ways of 
poetry." (82.) 

He was bom romantic, requiring sool, something bordei^ 
ing on the abyss (15), yet for him poeti? needs a mingling 
of science and criticism (13) ; the literatnre of pleasure is an 
abomination (22) ; the Chatterton apea are utterly ridicu- 
Ions (79). Once he is tranpted to devote bimiwlf to natural 
history (73) ; at another time he condacta a metaphysical 
analysiB so rigidly that it leads to the annihilation of thought 
(48) ; there appear to him to be two ways of judging — abso- 
lutely and eclectically — each of which he adopts in turn 
(103) ; eclecticism in a large sense is the formula of the good 
method, no absolute negation, no positive opinion (59) ; all 
are ri^t and all are wrong (112) ; yet eclecticism dulls the 
point of every propositicm and gives no result — ^better the 
round, firm manner that warms up and takes fire, yielding 
much error but also much truth (28) — in such entries we 
find Benan sounding for firm ground, and finding the bottom 
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all in flux, he has abandoned every rigiA fonnola. Ortho- 
d03?, a tortoiae shell that cramps, had been at the same time 
a protection; nerertheless, at whatever cost of pain, it must 
be removed by criticism, so as to give free air to the livinff 
tiasnea it had crashed. (37.) 

This freer spirit it is not easy to hameas in words. He 
feels that his thou^t molts and cannot speak. (85.) He 
has undertaken to express what is really inexpressible, the 
inward image that accompanies every thou|^t snd sentiment. 
"For what makes the ease or difficulty of any style is not 
a snbjeetive quality of the writer, but the objective quslity 
of what he tries to express ; the attempt to express what in 
the soul is mysteriouB, confused, obscure, that is what brings 
difficulty and obscurity." (89.) And this is not all; for the 
finrat part of himself, flaming into sentiments that surpass all 
expression, is not contained in these psges ; he does not even 
try to write such things. (109.) 

In spite of his antipathy to the practical, he consents to 
consider politics, since it acts so strongly on things of the 
mind and enters bo largely into the progress of the world. 
(88.) It is not yet, however, a topic of much importance to 
him. His views, he realizes, have been influenced by the 
profound European peace during the period of his education 
(58) : liberty, therefore, seems natural enough, but unfavor- 
able to original production (64) : he feels that absolute 
power as a kind of ownership is horrible (44) : on the other 
hand, constitutional ideas seem the application of the scien- 
tific inductive method in politics — ^the king as r^resentatiTe 
of God being the a priori view, the king as the first function- 
ary of the state being the experimental view (91) : social- 
ism, be thinks, has revolutionary possibilities, since hollow 
and superficial men have heretofore succeeded in starting 
great movements in the world (63). All the while, the con- 
tinent was seething with discontent. Assuredly Benan was 
little sensible of the imminent eruption. 
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IV 



The remaining Notebooks, published as Nouveaux Cakier», 
repreaeat yery moch the same type of experiences and re- 
flections, excepting that the stroK^e is over, and we have 
here simply jottings to serve as a sort of commonplace book. 
The change of tone is manifested b; the formula that begins 
80 many entries: "It is a singular fact that," or its equiv- 
alent. "In this notebook," says Benan in "My Life" (YI), 
"I pnt only my most superficial results. My deeper and 
more solid, often more brilliant acquisitions^ which have 
reached the state of habitual, 1 do not utter except when 
oceaaioD demands." (24) Yet one is constantly coming 
upon entries that reappear in the pages of Tke Future of 
Seitnee. The idea of a philosophical treatise seons already 
to have occurred to him: "On the collection of matters 
that occupy philosophy — substance, God, soul, body— I have 
a series of ideas that I shall try to unite in a whole; for they 
truly make an organic whole and include everything. But bo 
far as concerns the old scholastic concepts, I feel that I have 
gone b^ond them once and for all." (2.) Particularly to 
be noted as reappearing in Tke Future of Science, are cer- 
tain tbou^ts about humanly : It is not synchronous in all 
the parts of its development (3), it marches like an army 
with great men as scouts (7), each nation is one of its 
faculties (10), it develops like the individual, the psychology 
of its childhood being different from that of its maturity 
(30), it is attached to a stake and with each turn it unwinds 
the chain and enlarges its circle (51). 

In "Thoughts" (VII) the subject of government becomes 
more prominent than in the previous books : His intellectual, 
moral and political system is well woven together, but he 
finds the function of government to be purely that of re- 
pressing disorder (1) ; men perform disagreeable tasks be- 
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cause they work in a mass (19) ; an opposition party, havii^ 
gained its point, becomes conservative, and therefore the 
day after a revolntion, a new revolution is beginning (31, 
marked very good) ; rulers have never governed on moral 
principles (30) ; an oppressive government that crudes and 
smothers progress is monstrous (31) ; so is one that regards 
the people as its possession (62) ; logic is of donbtful appli> 
cation in political matters (92) ; the sovereignty of the peo- 
pie is in politics analogous to the experimental method in 
the sciences (112), These ideas, together with others of a 
literary and philosophical character, are fixed aequisitioos 
to be nsed in his hook. 

In "The Cistern of Joseph" (YIII) he eraieludes from 
the political outlook that there will he a terrible overturning 
and also a religious regeneration. (27.) Such predictions 
are, however, not to be considered unusual. On the whde, 
in spite of its motto, ' ' I have found heart and fire for sev- 
eral lives, ' ' this collection seems to have no special feature. 
Yet for their interest in connection with Benau's feelings 
about his work, two passages may be quoted : 

(a) Adieu isdividaal gloiyl What a pity to see poor indi- 
viduals struggling in this great chaos I Impossible to be heard, 
at least for an; length of time. The whole begins to exist ; adien 
poor little membeis. It is sad, but who of us will in truth speak 
to the fntureT (42.) 

(b) There is an original way of drawing inspiration £rom the 
books of one's literary predecessors. For after all, if the in- 
spiration drawn from the beauty of nature does not destroy origi- 
nality, why should not intellectual beauty also be an occaaoning 
cause in the creation of the beautifnlf But they must be only 
oocaaioning causes and not themes to copy or imitate or extraet. 
You are lighted by contact with them; but do not steal tbor flames, 
a torch lit by a torch. (113.) 

Assuredly it was in this spirit that Benan later treated 
German biblical scholarship. 
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Least important of ell the "Notebooks" is t^e "Present 
for a Cliild" (IX). One entry, however, presents a favorite 
view, which has not been previously given in these selections ; 

Liberty mii^t reprodtice among na what religiana enthnsiaBm 
has wieompliahed in past agn. Cmsade of liberty. It will be 
wen, I am mre. These ideas are now tlie only pownfol onea. 
If fiva hmidred thonaand heads ezaltad to this pitch should rise) 
imagine what would happen. It would be a religioua move- 
ment. (30.) 



The bits of self-analysis that Kenan jotted down from 
time to time are of considerable interest: for example, his 
discomfort in a crowd that manifests signs of unrestraint 
(Nmiveottx Cakiert, p. 133, n. 76), or bis instinctive ten- 
dency toward conformity with what people think of him 
iibid., p. 182, n. 13; p. 189, n. 24). In what he says about 
his asBociatioQB of ideas, we are introduced to a matter of 
prime importance. "A result is not completely acquired by 
me until I have gone over the matter twice. It needs a sort 
of knot, a first end that escapes, and awaits a second to be 
tied to it" (Ibid., p. 108, n. 4D.) He never heard a music 
lesson at Crouzet'a without renewing the sadness he felt on 
first entering that house (ibid., p. 108, n, 42) ; a bell on a 
cart in the street calls up a picture of a Breton vehicle 
(tbid., p. 123, n. 60) ; because there was an odor of eth«r in 
Pinauld 'a classroom at Issy, he smells ether when he opens 
the book on physics he had used there {ibid., p. 193, n. 30) ; 
the scent of new wood from a box calls up bis vacations in 
Brittany (ibid., p. 196, n. 35). These particular cases are 
peihaps not extraordinary, bat they are worth noting, for 
in studjdng Benan 's writings, we find thst one of the marked 
ebaracteriatics of his mind was the strength and perman«ice 
of its associations. 

At first the attractions of his lost faith were not entirely 
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overcobe. "I admire adoration, but I cao scarcely rise td 
it. . . . Here I am, erect in tbe temple, liBtening to soondB 
from every side. Ahl wh^ slLaU I £al] on my kneesl It 
will sot be when I wieh it, but when I do it spontaneously." 
(Cdhiers, p. 203, n. 144.) "How I wish I were a poor little 
nun, wholly simple and pure, praying, loving, not thinking. 
But I barb my life with a bitter and hard science or a ter- 
rible philosophy. How happy is Beatrix ; to-day, holy Thurs- 
day, she is there in the church, devontly kneeling by a pillar 
with her book. And I in the midst of my Hebrew accents, 
GeseniuB, Boztorf, Leibnitz. . . . My beautiful, pure and 
poetic life is all there, farewell forever! ... I shall never 
forget the day when I sat there near the Chapel of the Five 
Wounds, at the foot of a tree and read De Bonald : mother, 
with her maternal iuBtinct, took the book from my hands. 
The tone frightened her and she saw from the way I took it 
that it was turning my head. 'Bead nice thii^,' she said." 
(Ibid., p. 353, n. 40.) Renan even began to write a 
confession of faith for an opening lecture in some course he 
expected to give, but he does not get very far in his eurioua 
task, and terminates the fragment with the words, "The 
rest can wait." {Ibid., p. 353, n. 40.) He realized that he 
had passed through the faith which is based upon last 
chances and the safest way, and that he had ended in un- 
belief. {Noaveaux Cahiers, p. 126, n, 67.) Yet even this con- 
viction is disturbed by the old aasociations. "My poor 
friend, yonr idea is now to come back into Christianity 
bravely, strong-armed, lance in hand: perhaps yon will re- 
turn like a little girl." (Ibid., p. 126, n. 67.) Bat there ia 
also the other side: "Doubt is so excellent that I have just 
prayed Qod never to deliver me from it: for I should be less 
excellent, though happier." (Ibid., p. 232, n. 96.) Doubt 
thus turned him to belief, and belief turned him to doubt. 

Such remlsion from a dominant idea, which was one of 
the principal features of Kenan's intellectual and moral 
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character throughout life, is a mailed trait in these Nutc- 
books. "Where shall I find a man that pleases meT These 
superficial men attract and then repd me. It is like elec- 
tricity when the alder wood ball is saturated. Even my 
good Germans have the same effect on me. Well, I shall be 
alone, bat I shall be what I am." (Cahiers, p. 238, n. 51.) 
Even within himself he finds these repulsions. "When I 
have remarked anything affected in myself, I react yigffr- 
onsly against it by a calm, cold, veracioos, inward tone, to 
sach an extent that what is really not affected, but mig^t 
merely seem so, nauseates me. " {Ibid., p. 260, n. 76.) For a 
moment, pleasantry directed against erudition pleases him, 
but he immediately afterwards takes sides with the scholars. 
(Ibid., p. 281, n. 111.) He admires the strict logic of Hobbee, 
yet revolts against it. {Ibid., p. 294, n. 131.) This sort of 
revultdon he notes particularly in the case of personalities, 
both la life and in books; at first enthusiasm, love, the forma- 
tion in his mind of an ideal type; then disappointment, 
faults and weaknesses becoming apparent, experience spoil- 
ing the too favorable picture. (iVouveoux Cakierg, p. 51, n. 
50.) Much of Bourn's surface inconsistency is explained by 
this trait 

Throughout these Notebooks there is frequent recurrence 
of agitation, even of irritability. Ennui he never feels — it is 
only for children and empty minds {Cdhiera, p. 199, n. 12) 
— ^tiiough he often suffers {ibid., p. 410, n. 95). It even 
pains him terribly when a professor expresses an idea that 
he had himself developed and that seemed his own property. 
{Ibid., p. 118, n. 2.) On every sort of occasion impatient 
and angry exclamationB burst forth. "I have just under- 
gone an unspeakably painful attack of impatience. I know 
nothing that makes me suffer more." {Ibid., p. 227, n. 45.) 
Stupid or insincere ideas excite him quite as much as people 
or occurrences. His rage at the Czar is almost comical. "I 
would cuff him, spit in bis face, have him scoffed at and 
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judged, condemned to death by the populace, drowned amidst 
hootings." (Noweaax Cakiers, p. 97, n. 27.) We cannot 
onderstand Ben&n aright if ve exclude tliis savagery. How- 
ever much it might be tamed, it always seethed potentially 
tinder the layers of calm and courtesy added by training, 
reflection and years. -, 

VI 

Both his impatience and his proclivity to rerTdsion are 
manifested in his feelings toward his professors at the Sor- 
bonne and the College de France. For all, he has moments 
of admiration, all stimolate his thought, bnt only one, Oza- 
nam, is uniformly the subject of his approval, ^cepting 
only his uncompromising orthodoxy. Kenan never issues 
from Ozanam's lectures without feeling "stronger, loftier, 

more decided on great things, more courageous and joyous J 

for the conquest of life and of the future." (Cahiers, p. 256, ^ 

n. 71.) YiUemsin generally pleases him for his elevated " 

views and delicate criticism, but is sometimes f dt to be too ^ ' 

pretentiously literary. The philosophers, particularly Gar- '' 

nier, he finds superficial in their treatment of religious ques> ' ^' 

tions. Ozanam, though dealii^ with literature, scans more ^^'^ 

philosophical, and is certainly more to Benan's taste. "I ''' 

can imagine what that imbecile Qamier would say, if any '' 

one spoke to him of Jesus Christ." (llnd., p. 301, n. 145.) '^1 

Yet almost always Gamier is treated with entire respect. '^ 

The erudite Le Clerc and Gernsez arouse admiration for their *iif 

vast learning, but something approaching contempt for Jt 

thrir narrowness and pedantry. Genisez is found insipid; ^ 

Le Clerc is a rhetorician, one who knows simply for the sake : uq 

of knowing and of shining by his scholarship, exasperatingly \„ 

exclusive in his interests, miserable and petty. But Benan's ^ 

chief aversion is Saint-Mare Girardin. For him he has *(; 

hardly a good word. "He laughs, he pretends to be clever; .^ 

ah I the foolish progeny of men of the equivocal, who never i^ 

60 ,^i 
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take life whole, becatise they are neither strong enou^ nor 
tmeenon^." (/bid., p. 171, n. 58.) " That imbecile Saint- 
Hare Girardin, the moat minseating creature I know. . . . 
I rage against them all. Qermanyl Qermanyl Goethe, 
Herder, Kant. ' ' " (Ibid., p. 310, n. 151.) 

Germany was to Benan's ima^ation the antithesis, not 
only of the narrow theology of Saint Snlpice, hnt also and 
more particularly of the fashionable friTolil7 of the Pa- 
risian salon and the superficiality of French men of let- 
ters. It seemed superior in philosophy, moral ideas and 
scholarship. He speaks of "a secret instinct, a love with- 
out acquaintance that bears me toward Germany to see 
if I may there find my form." (Ibid., p. 253, n. 66.) Out- 
side of oriental Bcholarship, indeed, his acquaintance with 
German literature does not appear to have been extensive. 
"The important thing is not here and there to glean par- 
ticular ideas, but to seize the spiWi that implicitly includes 
alL I have read bnt a few lines of the Germans, and I 
know their theories as though I had read twenty volumes, 
for I put myself at their point of view. ... A spirit, when 
made for yon, is divined in a word, and the whole fol- 
lows. For the Germans, whom I knew almost entirely from 
Mme. de Stael, I inferred all their theories. Any one who 
had heard me talk would have thought I had read fifty 
volumea of German criticism."** (Nouveaux Cakiers, p. 211, 
n. 59.) At any rate, he had read Fwuat and Werther; Kant 
ud other philosophers apparently came to him through 
French commentators; what is more surprising is that all 
his references to Herder — "my king of thought, reigning 



'Obs of Benan's primaTT notiona U found in Ifme. de BtoSl: 
"Vliera one riaes to the in^ite^ a thonsand ezpUnationa m^ be 
tqull; trn^ altluKigh diffeient, ainee qneationa withont limit have 
Ihoiuuda of f acea, one of wbieli la anffici«nt to fill tlia duration of » 
Sb/Oae." DalUHoituvM, Pt ni, Oh.T. 
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over all, judging all, and judged of none" {Cdhiers, p. 243, 
n. 30) — are to the translation of the Poetry of ike Hebrews 
by Mme. de Carlowitz. 

Among the French writers who lately occupied his 
thoughts, the most important is perhaps Cousin, particularly 
in his course of 1818, which is very frequMitly cited.** Poetry 
is represented by Lamartine, Victor Hugo being scarcely 
mentioned. It is Joedyn that looks like a new variety of 
masterpiece. The chief historians are Guizot and Michelet. 
In fact, Benan could not have had the leisure for any ex- 
tensive commerce with contemporary literature. Especially 
worthy of remark are the references to Sainte-Beuve, whose 
Portraiti litUraireg seems to have been read with active 
attention.'^ Sometimes Benan is attracted, but be is just 
as often repelled. The critic, who in one matter presents 
a perfect bit of feeling, a delicate appreciation or a luminous 
reflection, becomes in another a type of that witty frivolity 
which makes one's fiesh creep {Cahteri, p. 158), one of our 
fine critic-skeptics, with their mockii^ tone, affectation of 
superiority and pretension of a thousand delicacies and 

"Kenan knew Coubid'b cotirae of 1818 under tbe ibadefl of Isbj: 
"The impressicm on me naa Buch that It could not be deeper; I knew 
hia winged phraseB bj heart; I dreamed over them. I haTs & con- 
KiouBueHs that several bits of the framework of mj mind are thence 
derived, and this is whj, without ever having been of CouBin's 
school, I have alwaja had for him the mast respectful and deferential 
seatlmcntB. He has been not one of the fathers, but one of the ex- 
citers of mj thonght." Fevillet ditaehiet, p. 29B. A tfpical note is 
the following: "M. Cousin haa one clearlj defined characteristie, 
which completely represents him. It is that he grows enthusiastic over 
other great men and rises to their ideas. This explains in the first 
place all his philosophic travels, and it gives besides the kej to his 
idea of eclecticism. Indeed, when one has thus Buccessivelj admired 
ail great men, one tends to find truth in them all, to embrace all, as 
one loves all; and is not this pure eclecticismf MoreoveT, he has 
philosophic erudition, and the learned man must seek to give value to 
all the objects of hia studies. Every philosopher thus acquires aome 
value. I myself have the same tendency." Cahierg, p. 264, n. 80. In 
the brief Staai ptyohologique ntr Jftut-Chriit Cousin is quoted half a 
dozen times. 

" An early edition is found in tiie eatalogne of Beun *• Ubraty, 
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reserves (ibid., p. 319). This irritation even leads to 
the bracketing of Sainte-Beuve with Saint-Marc Girardin. 

Then are pretentions men of letters, who always appear to 
have some reservation in their thought You c&n never wholly 
accept what they say: nothing mahes me more impatient. This 
petty worldly tone of the man who affects the clever is in the 
highest d^ree on philosophical and without truth. U, Saint-Uare 
Giiardin, U. Sainte-Benve, for example. Always the attitude of 
oalj half giving ont their soul, and from time to time the half 
avowal, which seems to say that their hottom is mod, pleasure, 
vanity, money, that the rest is mere shell, exhibited for the sake 
of imposing on the silly. (Nouveaux Cahiers, pp. 291, 292, Ap- 
pendix.) 

This dissatisfaction was the result of dwelling exclusively, 
one may say too exclusively, with the ideal : yet the tenacity 
with which Benan elui^ to his plan for an unworldly life, 
when seconded by his great ability, achieved the success 
that ultimately crowned his career. He was often lone- 
some in that Paris which was like a forest of walking trees, 
and wretched enough; "shoes with holes, every penny to 
be reckoned, frightful external life in that house with 
brats and an ogre." {Cahiers, p. 226, n. 44.) Neverthe- 
less, he kept his aim fixed on the higher scholarship. The 
career offered by teaching in a lycee would be death to 
science; it could at best become a mere temporary bread- 
winner. "Ozanam, Fauriel, Damiron, etc., these are my 
types, to this I proceed." {Ibid., p. 341, n, 27 bis.) 

Awaiting whatever rewards the future might provide, 
be would be "pure, moral, and a good analyst." {Ibid., p. 
298, n. 132.) "Learned man, yes; college professor, pishi" 
{Nouveaux Cahiers, p. 115, n. 49.) "I see myself professor 
of oriental literatures in the Faculty of Letters, seated at 
the table surrounded by a semicircle of benches, discussing, 
criticizing, admiring." {Cahiers, p. 256, n. 71.) However 
modi he mi^^t be attracted to other topics — and, as a mat- 
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ter of fact, he was attracted to every subjeet he enaTod 
(Cahiers, p. 285, n. 117 ; NouvMux Cahiers, p. 140, n. 85)— 
the aberration waa but momentary, a mere velldty, and he 
always really held firmly to his vaik in lin^istics and 
philosophy, with his eye on the College de France. "We 
had confidence in our energy and power of work," writes 
Berthelot concerning this period. Both young men regarded 
the promotion of science as more important to them than 
a worldly career and, with a determination to preeerre their 
personal independence, they refused to enter any of the 
great schools, though these provided the ordinary line of 
advancement. They chose the wiser part : at the fized hour 
of destiny, place and fame came to both. 



CHAPTER m 

FBIZK8 AND BKaxxs; sxvoLVTSoti Of '48; "la ubkbt£ t» nssaa" 

The amoont of woric sceompUshed by Itoiui between 1845 and 
1849 was stDpendous. He pursued his studies at the University, 
the School of Oriental Languages and the CoU^ de France; he 
passed his ezaminations for the lieenee and for agrigS, he pre- 
pared the ground for his doctor's dissertations, he carried off two 
prises for erudite linguistia memoirs, be contributed extensiv^ 
to periodicals, both lay and learned, and he wrote The Future of 
Science. 

I 

No other scholar made SDch im impression on Benan as 
Bnmoof,* nsder whom he studied Sanscrit and Indo-Euro- 
pean grammar. In the solidity of his learning, in his de- 
votion to thankless tasks, in his care for the minutest de- 
tails, all animated by a broad and profound philosophy, this 
master seemed to the ardent pupil the ideal of a man of 
science in the field of philology. Under his inspiration, 
Benan immediately proceeded to apply the method of Bopp 
to his own specialty, the Semitic tonpues. The result was 
a first sketch of his Histmre ginlraie et tystime compari 
dea languet timitiques, which he presented in 1847 to the 
Institut in competition for the Yolney Prize, 1,200 francs 
awarded by the Academies for a work in tbe domain of com- 
paradTe philology. This prize he won, and his brilliant 
success opened new prospects. 

Meanwhile he had undergone the difficult examination for 
the licence. The whole summer of 1846 was passed in dreary 

■See Dedication to Avemr, p. 4, and essay on Bumouf it Quee- 
tfvne contem^oroinef, 
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isolation and under pressure of the unattractive labor of 
preparation lor this test.* Master of Latin that he was, 
Kenan found it irksome to distort his ideas hy forcing them 
into the strict TuUianism that was required. "0 what a 
heartbreaking work," he e^cclaims, "to strive thus to dit- 
originaUee one's thought! You devilish grammarians, how 
I rage against you!'" 

While the stupidity of such requirements annoyed him, 
his loneliness and the uncertainty of his situation often 
caused actual suifering. "Yes," he writes in his notebook, 
"to keep him from going mad, a thinker needs a mother, a 
sister, a friend, a modest sort of life, nice and simple and 
with few worries."* The charm of such family life he 
found again an visiting his mother in Brittany during the 
summer of 1847, though he now felt himself out of tune 
with the narrow mediocrity of the social environment at 
Saint-Malo." The sister was still in distant Poland, and 
thou^ the modest competence was not yet in sight, he still 
in almost every letter begs Henriette to come to Paris. He 
is sure, even if he cannot secure an official position, that, 
without touching their reserve fund, they can get along 
on what be can pick up from substitute teaching, private 
coaching lessons, and articles in periodicals. A five-franc 
piece went a long way with the Benans.* The needy young 
student had never exhausted, in fact had hardly touched, 
the 1,500 francs put at his disposal by Henriette when he 
left the Seminary. He regarded the sum as not for use, 
but for assuring tranquillity of mind. Indeed, Renan, poor 
as he was, never underwent such privations, as, for ex- 
ample, his compatriot, Jules Simon, who shivered in hia 



■Letter to Cognat, September 5, 1846, Souvenin, Appendix. 

*lfow>mMUC Cahi^rt, p. IS, n. S, also p. 132, d. 74. 

* Ibid., p. 9, n. S. Bee alao letter to Cognat, September S. 

'Letter to Berthelot, Auput 28, 1647. 

*Sw letters Octotier 13 and Noveraber 6, 1843. 
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fireless garret while lecturing io place of Consin for 1,000 
francs a year. He was, however, lonetjr. His sister and 
Berthelot are the only ones to whom he can impart his con- 
fidoices. With all others he assents, through loi^ habit, 
to everything they say, reserving his true thou^t for his 
writings,^ and even in his writings avoiding practical appli- 
cations and keeping to theory. 

A character sketch in the manner of La Bruydre, which 
he inserted, without much relevant^, in The Future of Sd- 
enee, is plainly intended to represent his conception of him- 
self at this period (for "Hermann," we should of course, sub- 
stitute "Ernest"): 

Hermann has lived only witb himself, his family and a few 
fiioids. With these he is frank, true, full of spirit; he touches 
the sky. In society he displays insufferable stupidity and is con- 
demned to silence by the entire course of convwsation, vbich does 
not allow him to gret in a word. If be makes np his mind to try, 
the strange sound of his voice causes evoybody to look up; it is 
ineongmous. He cannot deal in small change; if he wants to 
repay, he takes from his pocket gold, not pennies. At the Acadony 
or the Porch, he would have been thoroughly at home; he would 
have heea one of the favorite disciples, he would have figured 
in a dialogue of Plata as Lysis or Charmidee. If he had seen 
Dorothea, beantifal, brave and proud, by the fountain, he would 
have dared to say to hex: Qive me to drink. If, like Dante, he 
had seen Beatriee coming oat of a church in Florence with her 
eyes on the ground, perhaps a ray of light would have been flung 
acrora his life, and perhaps the daughter of Falco Portinari would 
have smiled at bis troubled state. Well, before a young lady, he 
feels and causes only embarrassment. — ^Toar Hermann, you say, 
u a eomitry loot, let him go back to bia village. — Not at all. In 
the village he will find coarseness, ignorance, lack of appreciation 
of ever3rthing delicate and beautiful. Now, Hermann is polished 
and cultivated, more refined than even the men of the salon, but 
not with an artificial and factitious refinement. There is in him 
a worid of seatiment that neither coane stnpidity nor frivolous 
skepticism could understand. He is a true and sincere man, taking 

• To Benriette, Jnlj 80, IMS. 
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his nnlnra Berionsly and adoring tlie inspiradoiu ot Qod in tluMO 
of }uK own bttut.' 

In all his views, Benan's thought is personal, generalized 
from his oim experience. "A thinker needs s mother, a 
siater, a friend"; the dictom results from his own longing 
for his mother and his sister. The friend he had near him, 
there in Paria, working with the same lofty purpose, albeit 
in a different field. 

Berthelot, having left the Crouzet house on the com- 
pletion of his studies at the lycie, was now living with bis 
father by the Tour Saint-Jacques on the other side of the 
Seine. The intimacy of personal friendship was, however, 
in no way relaxed. 

Whoi he oame to see me evenings at the me de l'Abb£-de-l'£pfe 
[saya Kenan] we talked for hoars; thai I would accompany him 
to the Tonr Saint- Jacques ; but, as nenally the question was far 
from being ezhsuated when we reached his door, he would return 
with ine to SBint-Jacqu8s-du-Hant-Pes. Then I would go back 
with him, and this movement to and fro would be eontinaed 
several times. Social and pbiloeophical questions must have been 
difficult indeed if we did not solve them in our desperate effort 
The crisiB of 1848 stirred ns deeply. No more than ourselves 
could this terrible year solve the problana that it set. Bat it 
showed the decrepitude of a multitude of things considered solid; 
for yonng and active minds, it was like the dissipation of a curtain 
of clouds that hid the horizon.* 

The elder Berthelot, a physician of high standing and 
of multifarious beneficent activities, was a liberal in poli- 
tics and a Galilean of the old school in religion. The re- 
ligion of the two youths came to be "the worship of truth, 
and by truth is meant Bcience,"*' an idealism based on a 

'Avmir, pp. 467, 468. 

*£ow)enlr*, pp. 33S, 336. The church of SoiiLt-Jaeqiiea-dii-Haut-Pai 
was at the comer of the street on irtiloh Benau lived. The dlstuee ia 
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realization of the reign of law, admitting do aupematoral 
interventioQ and no plenary revelation. Their political ideas 
involved the acceptance of the Bevolntion — "oor holy Revo- 
Intion," Benan calls it" — as the starting point of a new 
era of emancipation, an era which was to be eontinaed by 
the application of scientific methods to govenmient and 
social reforms. Some notion of their discussions may be 
obtained from three letters that Benan wrote to Berthelot 
from Saint-Malo in 1847 and 1S49, and the conclnsionB 
they reached are embodied in The Future of Science}' 

This book, indeed, is the acknowledged product of both, 
thon^ only one held the pen. It was in companionship 
that they began to think. "We owe too much to one an- 
other," writes Benan, "ever to be separated, at least in 
heart and thought ; the more so, once the results we have 
reciprocally lent one another are so intertwined that no 
power could ever analyze this network and discern the 
property of each.'"* And thirty years later, in the dedi-: 
cation to Berthelot of his FhUosopkical Dialogues, Benan 
speaks of ideas that they had talked over more than a 
thousand times, till it had become as impossible to distin- 
gniah what belongs to one or to the other as to divide the 
members of a child between father and mother. Berthelot, 
too, says of The Future of Science, "This volnme represents 
the first unripe prodnct of the effervescence of our young 
heads; a mixture of current views of the philosophers and 
scholars of the epoch with our personal ideas, which though 
later developed, were at that time merely confused 
■ketches."" 

These confused sketches, which were later developed, 

"Letter to Berthelot, August 27, 1847. 

"The idefta in these letteia uid even rnanj phrasea are Identical 
with paaaagM in the book. The ume ia true of letters irritten to 
Henriette in 1848; Bevue de Pant, April IS, 1896. 

"Letter to Berthelot, Angoat 28, 1847. 

**I&toDdnetion to the Benaa-Berthelot Corretpondenco. 
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represent, indeed, one side of Roian'g intellectual activity, 
the side that he soon began, and never ceased, to exhibit 
to the wide public of general read^v; bat under the more 
obvious effervescence, there vraa a deep and persistent car- 
rent of ardaous specialized labor. For 1847, and again for 
1848, for some reason postponing the award, the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres proposed for its anniul 
prize of 2,000 francs the subject, "L'ffistoire de I'ePude de 
la langue gricgue dans I'occidemi de I'Eurvpe, depuii la 
findu V tiicle jusqu'i celle du XIV." ^* Renan presented 
his essay in May and on September 1 his work was crowned 
in a s&tnce at which his favorite professor, Bumonf, pre- 
sided. Simultaneously, and throaghont the summer, he was 
preparing for the competitive examination for agrigi in 
philosophy, a test which was held in September and in 
which he ranked first, delivering a lecture on Providence, 
which caused some stir.^* This success secured him the 
regular stipend of 500 francs a year and made him eligible 
to a professorship in a lycie. 

Such an appointment he received in the little country 
town of Vend8me, but he begged for a leave of absence 
and enlisted in his favor the influence of the great Cousin. 
"Excuse the liberty I take in writii^," he says, "when I 
have not the honor of being known to you. It is my duty 
at the openii^ of my career, to offer my homage to him 
to whom I owe my calling in philosophy, and whose writings 
have had such a profound influence on my thoo^t." What 
he wants is Cousin's influence with the ministry of public 
instruction to secure a leave of absence in order that he may 
finish his theses in Paris, because the work would be im- 



"Aead&nie dea InMriptiona, ilfmoim, toL xvi, pp. 1S3, 1S4. 

"Coro, the piii* pupil of the Aeolo Norm&le, stood Mcond. The 
fourth waa also a Breton. See article by Qnwien, Sewte nwyoto- 
pidiQue, 1S9S. In thia article the dates of Benan's reaidenee at (Wa- 
nt's are given from November, 1849, to March, 1849. 
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posnbte in the provuices. "I hope to show in these two 
woriis," be adds, "bow I proceed in making^ philology triba- 
tHTy to philosophy.'"' The situation appealed to Cousin 
and the request appears to have been granted ; at any rate, 
Benan did not go to Yendome. He supplied for some weeks 
the plaee of a friend, Bersot, in the Lyc^e of Versailles, 
where he lectured on ffisthetics, changing the announced sub- 
ject of the course in order to avoid religious controversy. 
For odd lessons from time to time he had already taken 
the place of AmSdSe Jacques and other Parisian professors.'* 
His studies were now especially directed to his disserta- 
tions for the doc^ate. As early as 1846, he had already 
made researches toward a histoty of incredulity within 
Christianity," die starting point of his work on Averroes, 
and in 1848 he speaks of a study he had undertaken on the 
history of Hellenism among the orientals, the subject of bis 
Latin thesis, a dull and dry task by means of which he 
hopes to throw some li^t on the history of the human 
spirit.*" During the summer of 1847, be found in the li- 
braries of Brittany, especially at Avranches, most valuable 
manuscripts and incunabula, including Aristotle with the 
commentaires of Averroes, and here he composed several 
chapters of his book.*^ Both Le Clerc, dean of the Faculty 
of Letters at the University, and Cousin, all-powerful mem- 
ber of the Royal Council of Public Instruction, were inter- 
ested in this investigation and eager to aid the young author. 



'Septomber 29, IS48, Barthaenij Saint-Hiloire, Victor Covin, voL 
iii, p. 4S0. Ab the letter nos sent from Bue de I'AbM-de-l'Epfe, 
Bctum waa ctill at Crouzet'a. 

"Sm Letter! to Berthelot, Apnl 10 and IT, 1848. 

"Sea letters to Cognat, September 5 and 11, 1846, Souvm^t, Ap- 
pendix. In the letter to Cousin, just quoted, he apeaka of having 
alread; giTen a year to tiie taak. 

" Avenir, p. 18S. 

'Letter to Berthelot, Anfroat S8, 1847, and FewOa dHacMet. pp. 
101, 102. "The library of Mont^aint-Miehel, noir at Avraneliei.'' 
Miitutffet nligieiuc it hiitoriquet, p. 8S7. 
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Renan's mind was a^tated, bnt his stodiea were not in- 
terrupted, by the revolution of 1848. On February 25, he 
crossed the barricades witii Bumouf to go to the Coll^ 
de France, where they found the lecture room occupied by 
guards, who looked upon them with suspicion.** As all 
the college rooms continued to be used for clubs and sol- 
diers, Bumouf held his classes thereafter at his home." 
During the disturbances in June, Benan visited the barri- 
cades and saw the fighting in the streets. He was even for 
twenty-four hours in the hands of the insurgents. One 
evening, on going out to mail a letter, he was driven back 
by a fusillade. He also saw the horrors enacted in the 
Luzemboni^ gardens, where prisoners were shot in sqnads; 
and his sympathies went oat to the poor wretches. "I am 
always for those who are massacred," he writes, "even when 
they are at fault." " 

Both heart and mind bad broadened since 1839, when 
on the occasion of the revolt of Blanqui and Barbte, the 
smug little seminarist had written to his mother: 

Ton have doubtless heard of the troubles that have agitated 
Paris. Do not be disquieted about me; foi' I aasure you that 
they do not disturb us. A truly remarkable fact b that we were 
all infinitely gayer that day than usual ; we were doing composition 
HcKiday, vheai the riot had not been entirely qnelled, and our 
excelleat professor urged us to work well, saying that in these 
times of rioting we seemed to touch the earth only wltb the soles 
of the feet, and indeed it is certain that the mind is much freer 
than naoal. Nevertheless, I feel horror on aooount of these troublea, 
for one shivers to think that each cannon shot yon hear has 

• Dedication of Avenir. 

'Letter to Benriette, Hareb 21, 1848. Bevw tte Farit, April 15, 
1896. 
"To Henriette, July 10, 1848. 
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bron^t death to many of our brothers who perhaps were not 
prepared for it (Uay 30, 1839). 

This boyish efiFusion represents, not only immaturity, but 
medieTalism of spirit. When R^ian left tjie seminary years 
Ister, he was "old in thought, bnt as inexperienced, as igno- 
rant of the worid as it is possible to be."" In his con- 
versations with Berthelot, he acquired more humane and 
kt|^ views. In politics, he at first sided with the left, being 
repelled by the selfish narrowness of the boui^eoisie and 
the reactionary stabbomnesa of the clericals. Now socialism 
had aprnng, as it were, out of the earth. He could not de- 
cidedly espouse either extreme. "If Cavaignac and Chan- 
gamier had been as critical as I," he writes a few months 
later, "they would not have saved us in Junej for I avow, 
that since February, the question has not been posed clearly 
enough to my eyes for me to hazard myself on either side. 
For, I said, perhaps my brother is on that other mde ; per- 
haps I shall be killed by one who wants what I want.'"* 
The musket, moreover, was not his weapon ; any street gamin 
could beat him in a shooting affray. In general, he favors 
the party of order, for the present form is better than chaos, 
but he sympathizes with the sufFerers and hates the bloody 
excesses of military repression exercised upon the brutes 
that society itself has created. He perceives that the move- 
ment is premature, that socialism is a pure Utopia, true in 
principle but false in forma, that the real solution is to 
destix^ the lower class by giving it moral education and 
sufficient material well-being. The bourgeoisie, he notes, is 
a spirit, not a caste, an obnoxious spirit because impervious 
to ideas. The ends of the revolutionists, on the other hand, 
are good, but the means are not yet found ; these will spring 
at Imgth from the force of things. When the Triumph 



is achieved, it will be that of neither party, bat of humanity 
conquering a more advanced form. France, taking a new 
road, stumbling and ridiculed hy others, who themselves 
never venture, but who nevertheless follow her lead, France, 
he hopes, will march first to the accomplishment of the 
divine destinies of humanity.'* "If I should see humanity 
in tatters and France dying," he writes (June 26), "I should 
still say that the destinies of humanity are divine and that 
France will march in the van for their accomplishment." 
And again, to quiet Henriette's fears: "I am not a so- 
cialist ; I am convinced that none of the theories advanced 
as capable of reforming society can triumph in their abso- 
lute fonn. Every new idea is obliged to take the shape of 
a system, a partial, narrow shape, which never comes to 
practical realization. Only when it has broken this first 
shell, and become a social dogma, can it become a universally 
recognized and applied truth" (July 1). 

These experiences and reSections are all worked into the 
political parts of The Future of Science, which he composed 
in the autumn and winter of 1848-1S49. At the same time, 
he was producing many articles, both learned and popular, 
which were published in various periodicals. To Henriette 
he writes (July 1, 1848} that he is contributing to the 
Journal oSiciel de Vinstruction puhlique," the Bevue pfci- 
lotopiuque, the Gazette de Vinstruction publigue, and the 
Journal Asiaiique, to which la&t he sends only anonymous 
notices. In this list one is surprised at first to find that he 
omits the most important of all, La LibertS de Penset', but 
this magazine is surely meant by Revue philoaophigue, its 
subtitle. 

"See varioua letters to Henriette, Bewie de Pari*, April IS, IBDS. 

"Eg^r, profeuor at G-reek, procured tlie publicAtion of Benan'a 
aiticlei in this journal. His most important contribution waa "Eelair- 
eissementi tir^B des lanfpies sAmitiquea sur quelquea points de 1& pre- 
noneiation gitequs," reprinted bj Fmnck from the usuea of July 7, 
18, 81 and 25, 1849. Vicaire, Mamttl. 
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Foonded by Jules Simon, professor of philosophy at the 
Sorbonne, and by -AmSd^ Jacques, nuUtre de etMtfSrencea at 
the ficole Normale, La LibertS de Penser, revu« phUoso- 
phique et UttSraire, was a serious periodical of aboat one 
hundred pages a number, appearing on the fifteenth of each 
month. The ordinal idea had been to make the revue tech> 
nically philosophical, bat, considering that philosophy had 
a political and social task to perform, it was decided that 
there should be included articles of a wider interest, com- 
prising religious and philosophical polemics, philosophy 
proper, politics, history, literary criticism and book notices. 
While of no single philosophical school, the writers are in 
general accord on the spiritualist doctrines; they are, above 
all, defenders of the absolute rule of reason and hostile to 
everything opposed to liberty of thought Standing for no 
political party, though sjnnpathizing with the left, they 
have DeiHier sought nor obtained partisan or official sup- 
port They are men of letters, who will treat contemporary 
dispntes, as well as all other questions, from a philosophical 
standpoint, asking the authorities for neither money, nor 
advice, nor support." Among the contributors, besides the 
editors, were Charles Baudelaire, Ernest Bersot, Adolphe 
Gamier, Carnot, Eugene Sue, Quinet, Miehelet, Hmri Mar- 
tin, Satisbonne, E. Deschanel, Isidore QeoEFrey-Saint-Hilaire, 
Paul Janet and numerous other writers of note. Even Thiers 
contributed one article in denunciation of the Minister of 
Education, Fallouz, leader in the clerical assault upon the 
University, against whom the review was particularly bit- 
ter. These young men were animated by ardent hopes, soon 
to be cruelly disappointed. Writing in the issue of May 15, 
1848, Paul Janet says, "Triumphant democracy, after so 
many disappointing illusions, cruel downfalls, useless vic- 
tories, may aspire at last, not to the reign of a moment, a 

'Progrun in the flnt nnmber, December 15, 1S47, ilgned by Ami- 
dfa Juqoea. 
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new surprise, a new terror to the world, but to a definitrve 
reign, which it will establish without obstacle, by its modera- 
tioD, its magnanimity, its beneficence." But the clouds 
were not long in gathering. In April, 1850, Jules Simon, 
who had written for each issue the political leading article 
on the national assembly, withdrew because of political dis- 
agreement, and Jacques proceeded alone. In the same year, 
Jacques himself was suspended from his university func- 
tions and prohibited from all teaching on account of an ar- 
ticle on the religious instfruction of children. The Coup 
d'£tat ended the publication, sending Jacques into perma- 
nent exile in South America and suppressing all freedom 
of speech. 

It is obviona that Renan was in thorough sympathy with 
this group and with the tendencies of their mm«, particu- 
larly in its attitude toward religion. The program might 
almost have been his own. To this magazine, during 1848- 
1849, he contributed seven signed articles, which may be 
considered his dibut in the world of letters. Five of these 
seemed to him of such importance that he afterwards re- 
printed them as worthy of permanent preservation in his 
works. 

An essay, "On Clerical Liberalism," the firsC article of 
Renan to appear in La Liberii de Penaer, was published 
on May 15, 1848, in the sixth issue of that periodical. Here 
he maintains that such liberalism is a sham and that it ia 
contrary to the teachings of the Church. If the orthodox 
favor the Revolution of 1848, it is because they hate the 
Revolution of 1830, and see in the new movement a chance 
for the restoration of le^timacy. The Church has always 
taken its stand against the sovereignty of the people, against 
the participation of all in government. Its internal move- 
ment has been away from a primitive democracy to the 
oligarchy of the bishops and then to the absolutism of 
the Pope. As for tolerance, the Church is, from the necessi- 
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ties of its dogmatic teachings, an oppressor and a persecator, 
demanding liberty only for itself and, when possessed of 
power, crashing all freedom of thought. Evidence is given 
from the Fathers, the cooncils, and from modem writers, 
as well as from the facts of history, Renan's attack is both 
learned and vigorous. Those who read the reprinted article 
in Quettitma contemporaineg do not by any means get the^^ 
full combative energy of the original. All the facta remain,^* 
all the thoughts, all the quotations, but the evidences of 
feeling have been carefully removed. Hardly more than a 
third of the sentences stand as they were originally printed. 
The others have been mostly toned down by omissions and 
verbal changes. Almost all the insulting expressions, par< 
tienlarly those implying bad faith, have been suppressed. 
Often the vigor is lost, but many alterations are improve- 
ments in style, tending toward definiteness in syntax and 
lucidity and exactness of statement. On the other hand, 
absolute assertions are frequently qualified and all the 
italics used for emphasis are deleted. A few of the changes, 
moreover, bring the ideas into harmony with Renan 's later 
attitude toward democracy. The revised article is not a 
genuine example of the verdeur of his youth, however satis- 
factory it may be ss a testimony to the excellence of his 
theology.*" 

All the other essays that he republished from La Liberti 
de Pertger underwent a like revision. Only to a reader who ' 

has examined these pieces in their original form can the 
strenuous— one is almost tempted to say, the bumptious — 
young Senan be really knows. This form is preserved, in- 
deed, in The Future of Science, a guarantee of its authen- \ 
ticity, and a multitude of phrases in these essays are iden- ' 
tical with phrases in that book. The style is vigorous, but 
crude; positive in manner, dogmatic in tone, unsparing 

I 

" QuetHont eontemporaiiiei, Preface, p. lix, \ 
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in nnfavorable implications attached to opponents. In tlie 
rewriting, all this harshness and exaggeration are moderated, 
as in the case of the essay just discussed : irritating; exprea- 
sioQS are softened or omitted, personalities are dropped, 
absolate statements are qualified, some views are corrected, 
and the sentences thronghout are recast for exactness and 

Kieatness of phrasing. No single feature is more striking 
ban the substitution of substantives for pronouns where 
there might be the slightest danger of ambiguity. In gen- 
eral, invenile inexperience has been replaced by mature 
skill. A close study of these alterations would indeed fur- 
nish a superb lesson in the art of composition. 

As an example of Kenan's adult urbanity, take the open* 
ing of his essay, "Lea historiens critiques de Jteus," as it 
appears in his Studies in Beligioua Sistory: 

"It is said that Fra Angelico of Fiesole always knelt 
while he painted a head of the Virgin or Christ: it would 
be well if criticism did the same, not braving the br^htness 
of certain fignres before whom centuries have bowed, until 
it has adored them." 

The same essay in La Liberti de Penser opened with 
these harsh words: "Criticism knows no respect; it judges 
gods and men. For it there ia neither prestige nor mystery, 
it breaks all charms, tears aside all veils." 

The eight years intervening between the two versions 
had changed, not only Renan'g style, but his mental attitude 
also, and it seems strange that in the Preface to his Studies, 
he should speak of this essay ss though it still retained its 
original character (pp. ii, iii). As a matter of fact, not 
a single paragraph remains intact, and transpositions, omis- 
sions and additions are so ext«iaive as to go far beyond 
what can normally be called editing. 

The essay appeared in two installments in La LibertS ds 

Penser for March 15 and April 15, 1849, and differed from 

hia other articles by being signed E. B., instead of Ernest 
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Benan. This discussion is a first step toward the Origiiu 
of Chrittianity, a work already projected. Its purpose ia 
to present to the French public the methods and resulta 
of Qerman biblical studies, the principal thane being an 
appreciation and criticism of Strauss. The points most in- 
sisted upon are the aniveraal reign of law, the consequent 
rejection of the supernatural, and the testing of sacred texts 
by the same methods as are applied to other writings. "While, 
on the one band, the views of orthodoxy are dismiased as 
untenable, on the other hand, the a^ressive and doctrinaire 
hostility of the eighteenth century is held to be equally far 
from the truth. 

"It is, once for all, time," he says, "that criticism should 
get used to taking its proper subject matter wherever this 
may be foond ; not discriminating between the works of the 
human mind, when concerned with making inductions or be- 
stowing admiration. It is time that reason should cease 
to criticize religions as foreign works, set up against it by 
a rival power, and that it should at last recognize itself in 
every product of humanity, without distinction or contra* 
diction. ' ' " 

It is interesting to observe that Rman already distin- 
guishes between the creative age of German thought and the 
succeeding period, many tendencies of which he did not 
approve. 

The great fault of the intellectual development of Oermony is 
the aboBe of reflection, that is to say, the coascions and deliberate 
application to spontaneous productions of laws recognized in for- 
mer phases of thought. . . . Tbis weakness, peculiar to the Qer- 
man genius, explains the singular progress of ideas in that country 
during the last quarter of a century, and the ways in which, after 
the lofty and ideal speculatians of the great school, Germany is now 
going through its eighteenth century, hard, crabbed, negative, 
mocking, dominated by the instinct of the finite as in our French 

'Libertf de Penfer, vol. iii, p. 451. Tbe passage is entbelv re- 
written in atitdtm, p. 1»7. 
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epoch. For Ctennany, Voltaire has come after Herder, Kant, 
Fichte and H^el. The writinga of the young school are pre- 
cise, blunt, realiatic, materialiBtic, boldly and absolutely denying 
the beyond (das Jeneeits), that is to say, the suprasensible, the 
religions in all its forms, declaring that it ia an abuse to make 
man live in stich a fantastic world. This is what has followed 
the moat ideal literary development presented by the hmnan spirit, 
and it has come, not by logical dednction or as a neceasary con- 
sequence, but by deliberate contradiction and in virtue of the pre- 
meditated principle that, since the great school was idealistic, «e 
intend to react toward realism.'* 

Previous to this contribution, there had appeared in the 
issues of September 15 and December 15, "De rorigine dui 
langage,"" the purpose of the essay being to show that 
language was not formally created and then revealed to 
man in complete form (the theological vieiv), and that it 
was not artificially manufactured according to a plan worked 
out by the reflective faculties (the eighteenth-century view), 
but that it resulted according to permanent psychological 
laws from the spontaneous exercise of the human powers 
amid conditions that specially stimulated creative linguistic 
activity. The methods of comparative philology are ap- 
plied to the stndy of the emhryogeny of the human mind, 
and while the acttud steps in the beginnii^ of speech nat- 
urally remain an unexplored mystery, it is maintained, 
according to Beuan's general theory of evolution, that the 
earliest language, like all products of primitive psychology, 
is characterized by EQmcretism, a confused grasp of the whole, 
and that its exuberance, variety and complexity were after- 
wards simplified and unified by analysis. When this essay 
was republished as a volume ten years later, some completely 

»'/6iA,pp.438,43i 
OeTman allegation 1 
arose after 1870, 

"There was a reprint selling for sis fianes: "De I'origine dn Ian- 
gage" par M. Ernest Benan. Extrait de la Liberti dt Peiuer, nvue 
phUotophique, Paris, au bureau de la Bevue, 1S48, in-8° 32pp. Jfonwl 
ge I'omaifvr de Hvrei du xwe $iiele, par O. Vicaire, ParU, 1907. 
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new topics were introduced (Chapters X and XI), there 
were many omissions and a few additions in dettul,** and 
the style was revifled throughout, though perhaps not so 
eztensivdy as in the preceding article. 

Another essay, the only one of his signed contributious 
that he did not th'^k fit or opportune to reprint," was 
poblished in the issue of November 15, 1848. This is "Cos- 
mos de M. de Humboldt," a review based on the same ideas 
of science and philosophy as are found in The Future of 
Science. Lying outside Benan's field, the article is of slight 
interest, and appears to have been written with effort. It 
nevertheless exhibits considerable learning and contains some 
excellent and uncommon remarks, 

III 

On July 15, 1849, was published "De I'activit^ intel- 
lectuelle en France en 1849," with an editorial footnote 
which readst "These pages are extracted from a book 
which will appear in a few weeks with the title : The Fu- 
hire of Science." The article is not, however, a single chap- 
ter, but a series of selections taken here and there without 
regard to their original order from various parts of the book, 
and carefully rearranged so as to give consecutive sense. In 
this way is constructed a fervent essay in favor of the revo- 
lution and against conservative and self-interested timidity. 
The argoment is entirely philosophical, the application of 
universal principles to questions of the day. Chaos is crea- 

"One of tbew added eentenceH gives a new tan to Benan'a view 
of roiracles: "A miracle, far from being a proof of divine poner, 
ironld be rather a eonfewion of weakneu, flinee bj H the diriiii^ 
would be correetiiig bis flrgt plan, tbus lowing ita Insuffleiencj.'* 
"De I'oriffine d» langage," p. 239, 

"Benan republished all of his earl^ writiiigB that be considered 
irorth preaerring. (See preface to NowaeUev Sfude*, 18S4.) The 
meeimens collected in Milanffet religieux et higtoHqii«§ convince ns 
that his judgment was correct. 
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tive. It is revolution, agitatioD, not regulated libertr, not 
repoee, that farthers the things of the mind. What is 
needed is new ideas. Shameful hedonism may tremble, 
the amateur may lose his collections, the salou may be 
dispersed, but youth will not be suppressed ; it will think for 
itself, despite its ancestors, and overtura the dogmas and 
the limits of the past. The aim of humanity is not happi- 
ness, hut perfection ; life is to be devoted not to enjoyment, 
but to the ideal. Culture, science, philosophy are to be 
conceived as religious. Thinkers, not politicians, are called 
upon to conduct the needed revolntion, for instead of being 
political, it should be moral, and its result is to be the 
scientific organization of mankind. 

This essay was republished, with the one "On Clerical 
Liberaliffin," in Questions contempontinet (1868), when the 
reactionaries were again attempting to form a coalition 
to suppress liberty of thought. The changes made in it — 
omissions, verbal substitutions, punctuation— are almost in- 
significant, being far fewer than the corrections in any 
other of these pieces from La LiiertS de Penaer, with tme 
exception. 

This exception is his last contribution, an unagned re- 
view, which appeared September 15, 1850.** The title is 
that of the book reviewed, "Qu'est-ce que la religion dans 
la nouvelle pbilosophie allemandet Par Hermann Ewer- 
beck," a volume of translations ehiefiy from Fenerbaeh. 
In opposition to the school represented by this writer, which 
finds everything Christian ugly, atrocious or ridiculous, Ke- 
nan asserts the beauty of Christianity, not antique beauty, 
which was that of the finite, but a new manner of beauty, 

" The Brtiele waa promiaed on June 15 for the next number. It 
was to be a comparison of Ewsrbeek'i book with Let mimovrei d'lm 
enfant d'ouvrier. What flaallj' appeared from Beoan'* pen was onlj 
half of what wa* promiaed. The other book waa reviewed bj AmMfa 
jBcqaea. Later £werbeck'a tranalatione were ths subject of tia^e 
pLrtieln b;f Jacquemard. 
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s new mode of feeling, spnmg from human nature at the 
appointed time and disclosing the loi^n(f for the infinite. 
With the exception of the introductoi7 paragraph and 
the final page, which, thoogh a quotation from the book, 
has nothing to do with the main topic, the whole essay is 
reprinted in Studiet in ReUgioia History under the title, 
"M. Feuerbach et la nauvelle £eole h£g61ienne." The omis- 
sions and corrections, while not very numerous, are of the 
same character as those already mentioned. Of special 
interest is the quotation of a considerable passage from Tha 
Future of Science, a quotation that is increased by a few 
sentences in the republished essay." 

This final contribution to La LibertS de Penier is some- 
what out of harmony with the general tone of that periodical, 
now bitterly fighting the clerical reaction. Both in date 
and in spirit, the essay belongs to Kenan's new epoch. 
Eigliteen months in Italy had modified his outlook, and he 
was now permeated with the sentiment of Italian art. He 
even thinhs pictorially. "The representation of the Incoro- 
nata, where Mary, placed between the Father and the Son, 
receiTes the crown from the hands of the former and re- 
ceives the homage of the latter, are the true Trinity of Chris- 
tian piety. ' ' " 

Still more significant is the following passage: 

H. Fenerbach ehoald have been plunged into livelier springs 
thAn those of his exclusive and baughty Qermanism. If, seated 
amid the rnins on Monnt Palatine or Moant Cslius, he had heard 
the Bonnd of the everlasting bells lengthen out and die on the 
deserted hills where Borne once stood, or if from the lonely shore 
of the Lido, he had heard tbe carillon of Saint Uark die away 
on the lagoons; if he hod seen Asslsi and its mystic marvels, its 

"The psmgesara: Que ti vous pratiqaee, etc.; Libertf 341, SlvSet 

418, Avenir 474, 475; Le mot Dieu, etc.; lAbertS 347, 34S, StudeM 418- 

419, Avtnir 47S-476: i eeua qui, «te.: not in Lib«rit. At«dM 418, 
Avmir 476. 

"lAbmi, p. S44; MidM, p. 411. 
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doable basilica with the great legend of the second Christ of the 
Uiddle Ages traced on the walls of this holy of holies hy the 
poicil of Cimabue and Giotto; if he had been cloyed with the 
long, sweet gaze of the vii^s of Perugia or had seen in San 
Domenico at Siena the ecstasy of Saint Catherine, no, M. Feuei- 
bacb would not then cast opprobrium on one-half of human 
poetry and shriek as though he were exorcising the ghost of 
Judaa Iscariot. 

The rigid Breton enthusiast had obvioosly seen anfa- 
miliar sights and breathed an nnaccastomed atmosphere. 
Hia views had been enlarged and his manner of speech soft- 
ened by the experience. Though not different, he was sub- 
stantially modified. Before discussing this experience, how- 
ever, it ia necessary to give an account of The Future of 
Saence, the epitome and consnmmation of Benan's epoch 
of origina. 



CHAPTER IV 
""na rDTUBE of sciutci^' 

I 

At abont the age of twenty-five yonog men of genitur 
are apt to spread their wings in some >;haraetemtic work. 
Snch works have a freshness and enthnaiasm of inward 
experience, not yet troubled with much contact with the 
actual world. They have the fragrance of the springtime 
when originality is in blossom, unripe but promising. In 
ld4S Renan felt the impulse of this creative agitation, and 
he produced Tke Future of Science (Hie rvunc ot ex ossibus 
meis et cara de carne mea, is the motto), embodying the 
resnlta of his religious struggles and of his meditations both 
on bis studies and on the newly disclosed field of politics. 

The year 184S [he tells us in the preface] made upon me a 
most virid impreadon. Till then I had never reflected upon the 
problems of Gocialism. These problems, springing as it were out 
of the earth and coming forth to fri^ten the world, took hold 
of my mind and became an integral part of my philosophy. Up 
to the month of Hay, I scarcely had the leisure to listen to sounds 
from without. A memoir on the Study of Greek in the Middle 
Ages, which I had begun in answer to a queation of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettrea, absorbed all my thoughts. Then 
I passed my examination for the degree in Philosophy in Septem- 
ber. Toward the month of October,* I was face to face with 
myself. I felt the need of reviewing the new faith that had 
replaced my mined Catholicism. 

' The nriUng muBt have occupied four or five months, for, though 
Renan mtb in his preface that it took "the last two months of 1848 
and the first four or five months of 1849," the dedication to Bumouf 
is dated UoTCb, 1S49. 
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This new f&itli he called science, for "to know is to be initi- 
ated into God. * (P. 17.) 

What he has to say of politics is moBtly recent, though it 
has its roots in his previous meditations: for his refiections 
on religion and on his studies he had recourse to his "Note- 
books" of 1845-1846, which he reread on this occauon.* In 
no case, faoweveiv did he copy anything directly from these 
"Notebooks" into Tke Future of Science; his intellectual 
and emotional associations were vivid and permanent; his 
mind was permeated not only with the ideas he had wrested 
from the formless infinite, but even with the verbal expres- 
sions and the images into which be had molded these ideas. 
His repetitions fnmisb a most interesting subject of study. 

The Future of Science, while frequently in form abstract 
and general, is^ as a confession of faith, largely personal, 
yet it is personal in a sense far different from the manner 
of the "Notebooks.*^ These represent experiences, soul- 
stn^gles, meditations, and efforts to reduce thought to lan- 
goage^ The Fuiure of Science presents the product of such 
struggles and efforts prepared for the public. "Thought," 
says Renan, ' ' presents itself to me in a complex way ; the 
clear form comes only after a labor analogous to that of 
the gardener, who cutb his tree, trims it and sets it up as 
a fence." (Preface, p. iv.) The cutting and trimming had 
been done in the "Notebooks"; the building of the fence — 
certainly a more formal procedure, ev&i when the inclosnre 
zigzags instead of running in a straight tine — was the task 
of the volume. 

A few illustrations will show bow the author utilized 
l^e jottings he had made two years before. His isolated 
remarks are, as might have been expected, elaborated and 
fitted into the consecutive thought of some passage in the 
book. 

■Bee the dftt« 1848 to m. note added to 89 bif, CoMora Oe jMmtaae, 

^ 400. 
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Singnlar revolutions that result from the apotheosis of the 
elasaica and the mania of Thetorieians, Moliire, so hostile to the 
learned in itf, etc.; beo<Hmnfr the delist of the erodite, eto. The 
same may be said of many ancieiite, Horace, Homer, for example. 
What woald be thdr siuprise to see themselves thus beeome object* 
of ernditiozi. 

Nouveaux Cdhien, p. 197, n. 37. 

Criticism is often more serions than its object. A madrigal or 
a &ivoIoiiB novel may be seriously commented upon ; austere learned 
men have couBecrated their lives to productions whose anthoTfl 
thought of nothing but amusement. All that comes from the past 
is serious; some day B^ranger will be an object of science and 
will be exalted by the Academy of Insoriptims. Moliire, so 
inclined to mock the learned in wa, wonld he not be a bit surprise^ 
to see himself fallen into their hands T 

Avenir de la Science, p. 215. 

Why have we no longer in our modern society the t?pe of the 
ancient philosophar, who did not write, but fulfilled a social f nnc- 
tion, Socrates, Stilphon, Antisthenes, Fyrrho, etc. . . . They 
talked and kept school, that is all. — It is because 1st, Christianity ; 
2Dd, books kill the acltool. ,. „ , , „„ ,„ 

tfouveaux Ctunere, p. 238, n. 105. 

We have nothing analogous to the ancient tchool. Our schools 
are delusively designed for children and hence devoted to soni- 
ridienle^ like everything pedagogical; our club is wholly political, 
and yet man needs spiritual reunions. The ancient school was 
■ gymnaainm of the mind for every age. The sage, like Socrates, 
Stilphon, Antistbenea, Fyrrho, writing nothing, but speaking to 
dtseipleB or habitufis ( Ot awmnts), is now impossible. The 
philosophic conversation, such as Plato has preserved for us in 
his dialognea, the ancient Symposia, can no longer be conceived 
in oar days. The Church and the press have killed the school. 
Avenir, p. 466. 

Sometimes ibs elaboration is not altogether happy. 

He iriio would go by sea from Panama to Carthagena is nearer 
Carthagena at Cape Horn than at Panama, and yet he haa tamed 
his baek vnAer full sail on his destination. The same for bomanity. 
Fot it, to retire ia to advance. 

Cahiere de jemune, p. 222, d. 37. 
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A 5hip Bailing from the wild western coast of the United States 
te reach the eastem, eivilized coast, would apparently be mnofa 
nearer ita destinatioii at the point of departure thui when it 
stni^led with the tempeets and anows of Cape Horn. And yet, 
looking at things &ri{^t, this ship is at Cape Ham near^ its 
destination than it was on the shores of the Or^;on. The fatal 
circtdt was inevitable. In the same way, the human spirit has 
been obliged to travOTse deserts to arrive at the pronuaed land. 

Avenir, p. SOii^ 

Notes SQG^cested by fais readings — and to Benoa books were 
elements of experience qnite as real as persons and inci- 
dents — appeac in impersonal form. 

The Apologie pour tout lea granda horMne* qui ont iti fauMe- 
(Mnt loKpQonnia de magie, of Naud6 (1625), was then a book of 
ciremnstance, of living controversy, even courageous. I imagine 
that^ in a few centuries, the same will be eaid of a book written 
to-day to directly combat supernatural ism.' They will laugh at 
it &om their point of view, they will find it idle to have taken 
the trouble to make a frontal attack with a direct purpose. They 
will think that the writer should have taken the contrary for 
granted, and not even have discussed it, at the same time that 
they note the fact as characteristic of the epoch. So things go; 
when a result is achieved, we no longer conceive how di£Qcult it 
was to accomplish. Nothing seems simpler. It is the egg of 
Colombtn. Cf. article on Naud£ by M. Sainte-Beuve, PortraitB 

*' ' Nouveattx Cahiers, p. 20, n, 13. 

Hov many works there are which, though having no absolute 
value, have had in their time and in consequence of established 

*Ifl writing this entry Beoan had In mind bis own views about 
miracles. In 'IfevhthaK, note 11, he says: "Cruel destiny that binds 
the thinker to tiie acquired results of his time, and forces him at 
his own risk to conquer more advanced views. Hereby the noblest 
inteliigenee often ezbaaste its powers to win a truth which will in 
a few centuriea be in the domain of children. For example, if I 
should criticize Chriatinnity, I should in five centuries be ontside the 
drele, I shoold have no further value, for the problem will be solved 
in everyday opinion. But it is uevertbeleaa honorable. The statue 
remains, when everything about it has been brushed away." CoAiera 
Sa JewMste, p. 199. Five hundred years! The young man was tro^ 
ambitious for glory. 
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pzejndkca, a Berions importanoel The Apologia of Naudri pour 
Ut grands homnut fmusmant toupsonnii d« magit doM not teoeh 
US mnoh and yet it might in its time have exercised a real influence. 
Bow many books of our oentory will be thus jndged by the futorel 
Writings designed to oombst an error disappear with the error 
they have combated. When a resolt is achieved, we do not picture 
the trouble it has cost. It has needed a giant to conquer what 
beownes later the domain of a child. , „„ 

Avmir, p. 216. 

See in Portrmtt httirairBi of M, Sainte-Benve, vol. i, p. 407, 
some vary lominous reSactionB on the WertheiianB, One may be 
Wertheiian in theory without being so in practice, and this too 
without any farce, for that would be too ridienlons. No, one 
can be this well enough without the pistol shot. It means having 
a penetrating mind capable of taking an interest in thought. 
Goethe, for example, do you believe he wanted to kill himself t 
Ko, indeed. I am a little the same; I csnnot help admiring 
Werther, becanse by one of his sides he is a philoeopher; but to 
^tate him, thanks; for life is full of color for me; I hold fast 
moral ideas and truth, even when I am sk^tieal; and then there 
is so much pleasure in dewribing it all that one ceases to suffer in 
d«ribi.«l,i.™e™g.. Cdi^,i,,„„,„,p.372,..61. 

Life, always life. This explains how science formed an essen- 
tial part of the intelleotual system of Goethe. To seek, discoss, 
inspect, — in one word, speculate, will always be most pleasant, 
whatever may be the reality. However much of a Werther one 
may be, there is so much pleasure in describing it all, that life 
bemmea full of color again I Ooeth^ I am sure, was never tempted 
to ^oot himself. . . ... 

Aventr, p. 449. 

It IS not that I do not admire Tflfimaqne, bnt what I admire 
in it is precisely the modern genins (for that too is admirable), 
Int not the aoeient form; for example, I admire the Christian 
spirit that dictates the Elyaian fields, I admire the advanced po- 
Utieal ideas of Ffinelon. But I cannot admire this description 
or that comparison taken from Homer or Viifil. All I ean say 
is to add coldly and without admiration : Here is a man who was 
gifted with a very delicate taste for the antique. 

Cdhiers, p. 366, n. 41. 
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What do w« admire in Tdintaquet Is it the perfect imitatioii 
of antique fannsT Ib it thb description, that compaiison bor- 
rowed from Homer or Virgil t No; this makes us say coldly and 
aa tbough it were a matter of stating a fact: "This man has ac- 
quired a very delicate taste for the antique." What arousee our ad- 
miration and sympathy is precisely what is modem in this 
floe book; it is tbe Christian genius which has dictated to F6nelon 
the description of the Elystan fields; it ia those political 
ideas, bo moral and so rational, divined by miracle amidst a 
Saturnalia of absolute power. , . 

Avemr, p. 191. 

Bnt what is of still greater interest, because profoundly 
characteristic of Kenan's most typical thinking, is the actual 
experience, often a matter of vivid persoaal suffering, car- 
ried over into the calm region of philosophy as though it 
were a subject for purely abstract discnsaion. 

The note, part of which follows, is concerned with the 
humiliations one has to suffer in one's earthly career. The 
first characters to be considered are the mediocre who realize 
their inaignificance and bear every insult withont a marmur. 
They are estimable. Then come the mediocre who think 
themselves distinguished and fire up at the first offense. 
These are ridiculous and blameworthy. Another group are 
the distinguished who are proud and would kill' themselves 
rather than bend. 

For example, they would die of hunger rather than accept a 
vulgar and apparently humiliating position that would give them 
breed, or serve to lead them ultimately to their aim. These are 
to be pitied, and they have not attained the svmmum phUoeophi- 
CUM. Add that they are on the edge of the highest d^ree of tbe 
ridiculous. For if they are not geniuses as they think (and who 
can assure tbem of it, for how many others have so believed with- 
ont being geniosest) they are the most silly, the most ridicuIouS) 
tbe most insipid of fops, like all these types & la Chatterton, these 
young people of genius who find everything beneath them and 
fulminate against society because it has not awarded them a 
fit portion to permit them to give themselves up to theii sublime 
thoughts (HearaisI what a horrible Qrpe and how it inspires ma 
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with prodigious horror I Add to this that they are eommonly luy, 
glory in doing little work, sad would be fed ia order to smoke 
and do nothing, and find that good form. Ah 1 if ttu^ wen aerions 
woi^ers, yee), and who would not for the world accept any vulgar, 
humiliating, hard, but not dishonorable employment that does 
not keep one from thinking, feeling, and developing one's genius. 

Then there are true geniuses who are aware of it, esteem them- 
selves and are wwardly proud. But outwardly the; attach im- 
portance to nothing. If Providence has refused them the neoee- 
sary fortone, they sufFer, but bow without a word, do all that 
is demanded, suffer all that is demanded, insults, contempt, whims, 
without a word, but retaining all thear inward dignity. Tfa^ 
have made a complete eacriflce of what is not themselves. Tb^ 
despise the caprice of a master and the master himself too much 
to feel the wmght. Exalted in themselves, tb^ despise everything 
and would regard it as too great an honor paid to these vulgar 
creatnree to consider themselves humiliated by their outrages. They 
mock the one they serve and thereby are superior to him: but 
they are careful to be silent and not to act like the superficial 
man who feels offended and ia foolish enough to react against 
such miseries. Feeble soul, do you not see that you put yonnelf 
on a level with bim in doing him the honor to react against himt 
We pat ourselves an a level with him against whom we get irri- 
tated and to whom we attach importance. We do not feel the 
insult of the crazy man, because we know ourselves too far superior 
to him. Only those of the populace feel the insults of blackguards, 
because they are their equals. Surely a man of brains is less 
offended by the insult of a passing drayman than by that of a 
man of education. — Come now I pride of the sage, wholly inwsrd. 
It is there that he rises superior to all, outside he is servant to 
everything and everybody, yet mocking them all. Thereby also he 
will direct his life well, he will reach his aim, a modest inde- 
pendence, and he will avoid the horrible type of Chatterton apes. 

My friend Ernest, regulate thyself according to these princi- 
ples. Despise these mediocre and positive men, who for money 
pass through mtary path, every depreeeing humiliation; for ex- 
ample, the one who found it ill that thoa Bhouldst seek a place 
that left thee much time for thinking and work, who held himself 
up OS a model) a man who, as he said, had accepted in his 
youth a place that left him only one free hour a day, which he 
found to be a great deal. Despise also those young hot-heads 
who think themselves geniuses because they wish to do nothing, 
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and wbQ look on tbee with pity, thee, poor neher in » boarding 
Bchool. I am sure that, at the sight of thee, if they happened 
to compare themselves to thee, they would make an eloquent pro- 
test. And if tfaey knew M. Crouzet^ what wooldn't they aayf 
They would treat ttiee as low and debased to aoffer all that mthmit 
a word. And I, I think that I should be eilly if I spoke. Well, 
well! The day will come when these Chattertons will be nothing, 
will be immorally poor, obliged in ord^ to live to have recourse 
to immoral means, for not having been willing to do what is per- 
missible, when above all they will amount to nothing in estimation 
and in science, and when thon, thou wilt be in the ideal r^ons. 
God I QodI What consolationa thou reeerveat for those who 
suffer for thee. Tes, it is for thee that I suffer. Abl if I had 
wished, I ahonld have been there at the Carmelites, pelted, the 
first in all and everywhere, full of hope. Well, no I I am here 
on the lowest step of the social ladder, annoyed by a real tyrant, 
plaything of his caprices, never mind. It is for my eonBcienc& 
Dominut para hereditatia meae et caUeis mei; tit et qni retUiue* 
hereditatem meam mihi. 

Cahiera, pp. 385-389, n. 79. 

Diacoasing the possibility of uniting nutniial labor and the 
intellectual life in The Future of Science, he continues: 

There are men oninently endowed by nature, but little favored 
by fortune, who become proud and almost intractable, and would 
die rather than accept for a living anything that general opinion 
regards aa an outward humiliation. Werther quits his ambassador 
because he finds silly and impertinent people in his salon; Chat- 
terton commits suicide because the Lord Uayor has offered him a 
position as valet.* This extreme sensibility to externals ahows 
a certain humility of soul and demonstrates the fact that those 
who feel it have not attained the lofty summits of philosophy. 
They are even on the edge of the highest d^ree of the ridiculous, 
for, if they are not really geniuses (and who can assure them of it I 
How many others have like them so believed without being ga- 
ninsesT), they risk resembling the moA ally, the most ridiGulous, 
the most foppish of all men, those would-be Chattertons, those 
young people of unrecognized genius, who find everything beneath 

'Benan's knowledge of Chattertoa i^ It is clear, wholly derived 
from de Vignj'a drama. 
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them, and anathematize eoei^, because it has not awarded a fit 
portion to thow who devote themselves to sablime thon^ts. OcdIiu 
is not at all hnmiliated by manual work. Certainly it most not be 
reqnired to give its whole sonl to a trad^ that it be absorbed in 
its office or workshop. Bnt dreaming is not a profession, and it 
is an error to think that great authors would have thought much 
more if they had had nothing to do but think. Genius is patient 
and full of life, I might say almost robust and rustic. "The force 
of life is an essential part of genius." It is through the struggles 
of an external situation that great geniuses have been developed, 
and, if they had had no other profession but that of tbinkos, 
perhaps th^ would not have been so great. B4ranger was a 
clerk. Tbe tmly lof^ man has all his pride within. 1o pay 
attention to the ontward humiliations is to show that one still 
givea some consideration to things that are not of tbe soul. The 
bmtish slavey who felt himself inferior to bis master, bore stripes 
as a matter of fatality, without a dream of reacting in ang^. 
The cultivated slave, who felt himself equal to bis master, must 
IiaTe hated and cursed him, but tbe philosophio slave, who felt 
himself superior to his master, could not have felt himself in 
any way humiliated though so-ving him. To have beoi irritated 
against him would have been to put himself on his level; better 
despise him inwardly and be silent. To have haggled over matters 
of respect and submission would have been to take them seriously. 
We feel only the offenses of our equals; the insults of a black- 
board toaeh his like, but do not reach us. Thus those whose inward 
escelloice has made them susceptible, irritable, jealous for an 
ontward dignity in proportion to their worth, have not yet passed 
beyond a certain level, nor understood the true royalty of men 

°* °^' Avenir, pp. 401, 402. 

From the previous examples it might seem that Renan 
worked over hia notes with the systematic purpose of tamiog 
the personal into the impersonal, but this is not so. What 
he designed for publication is often quite as personal as 

■ In tbe thougbts on Werther cited above, Benan refers to a pHHsaga 
in an tBaa.j bj Sainte-Beuve. The eraaj ii the one on Charles Nodier 
and the renarks in queatiou are in Sainte-Benve 's UBual tone of com- 
pletA detachment. In Chatterton and tbe Wertherians he simply views 
an interesting litera^ phenomenon. Benan, on the other band, is 
giving the remit of a bitter tzperieam. 
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what he wrote for his own edification ; it ia oniiy lees inti- 
mate, better adapted to the eyes of atrangers. 

What is r^arded as the real in ksovled^ is nothing but the 
pnfFed up. When you push on to the bottom, contmually general- 
izing and abstracting, yon reach really A=A, which ia nothing. 
To seize the real, you must go up to a certain protrusion that 
eoTsrs this; here yon believe yourself at the positiTe; then, if yon 
go beyond, you fall into nothingness. What then is knowledge 1 
This thought has often made me snffer, when I have seen it thns 
melt away. In mathematics too ; such a thing seems posittTe, and, 
b^g preesed, all disappears; you reach A=A, which is horribly 
empty. This reeolt has come to me a hundred times in a hnn- 
drol difCereit matters. Ah I That I could say the thing just aa 
it seemed to me I Uelting away, dissolution, the knot alone haa 
value, untie it, nothing remains. This is ^cplaaned perhaps by 
the ideas of Kant: That reason is only form, and that you wilt 
find only emptiness if yon do not put in the positive elemmt of 
fact. 

Comparison that marvelously presents my thought; an equation 
that, at bottom, is identical, but which, in ita actual form, con- 
tains a great complication of terms. The seUahle is only there; 
push on, you reach A=A, which is nothing. 

Cakiers, pp. 265, 266, n. 82. 

If yon plaee yourself at the point of view of substance and 
ask: This God, is he or is he notf — Heavens! I answer, it. is 
he who is, and all the rest that seems to be. If the word being 
has any meaning, it u surely as applied to the ideal. What, yon 
admit that matter is, because your eyes and your hands tell you 
BO, and you doubt the divine being that your wbole nature pro- 
claims from the very be^nningt And what is the meaning of the 
phrase: "Matter isl" What does it leave in the hands after 
rigorous analysis 1 I don't know, and to tell the truth, I think the 
question impertinoit; for we must stop at simple notions. Be- 
yond lies the golf. Reason carries only to a certain medium 
region; above and below, it is confounded, like a sound that, by 
becoming too low or too hi^ in piteh ceases to be a sound, or 
at least ceases to be perceived. I like, for my individual use, 
to compare objects of reasoning to those foamy or frothy ob- 
jects, ui which the substance is ^g^t and which have being only 
through puffing up. If yon too closely pursue the substantial 
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groDnd, there remains nothiD^ but fleshlees onity ; as mathematiGal 
fommlas, pieased too far, all yield a fundamental idoitity, and 
mean something only on condition of not being too greatly aim- 
plifled. Every intelle<!tual act, like every equation, reduces at 
bottom to A^=^A. Nov at this limit there is no longer any knowl- 
edge^ there is no longer an intellectual act. Science begins only 
vith details. For exercise of mind, surface is needed, the variable, 
the diverse, otherwise you are drowned in the infinite One. The 
One exists and is perceptible only through devdopment in di- 
versity, that is, in phenomena. Beyond is repose, is death. Knowl- 
edge is the infinite poured into a finite mold. The faces of unity 
are alone the object of science. ,_„ ,__ 

^ Avrnr, pp. 476, 477. 

Oh 1 read the letter of Fiehte in which he describes to his friend 
his mode of life, his happiness in his poverty, etc.; his ex- 
uberance of joy, the absence of ennui, the taste he finds in life, 
etc Oh I how well I understand this I It has touched my system 
of life. It is admirable. He is superior to me inasmuch as be 
has far less reflection about himself, more spontaneity, and goes 
straight to the truth; true stoic, true and without any mental 
reserve about pca:w>nal matters. 

Nouveaux Cdhiera, pp. 20, 21, n. 14. 

That Mary (contemplation) has the better part, is literally true 
of seieoee. One of the noblest souls of modem times, Fiehte, 
assures us that he had reached perfect happiness and that at 
times he tasted such joy as to make him almost afraid. Poor 
m^ml at the same time he was dying of poverty. How oftAn 
in my poor room amid my books, have I tasted the fullness of 
happiness and defied the whole world to proonre for any one 
pnrer joye than those I found in calm and disinterested think- 
ing I How often dropping my pen and abandoning myself to the 
thousand sentiments whose intermingling produces an instant el»- 
vatioa of the whole being, I have said to heaven: Only give 
me life, I will take care of the rest ! . ._„ 

Avenxr, p. 460. 

One calls himself a disciple of Plato, of Descartes, etc., with- 
out adoring them; why not a disciple of Jesus without adorii^ 
him, regarding him as the greatest of men, the moralist ftar ex- 
cellence, and attaching oneself to bimf In this way, every man 
ought to be a Christian. 

° CahKTS, p. 406, D. 90' 
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There have been made heretofore two categorieB of men from 
the point of view of religion: religious men, believing a positive 
dogma, and the ineligious, placing themselves oatside all re- 
vealed belief. This is nnbeorable : heneefortb one must class tlins — 
religious men, taking life seriousljr and believing in the holineas 
of thiii^; frivolous men, without faith, without seriousneas, with- 
out moral ideas. All who adore something are brotheiB, or cer* 
taiuly leas hostile than those who adore only self-interest and 
pleasure. It is indubitable that I more resemble a Catholic or a 
Buddhist than a skeptical mocker, and my proof of this is my 
inward sympathies. I love the one, I detest the other. I can even 
call myself a Christian, since I recognize that I owe to Chris- 
tianity most of the elements of my faith, about as M, Cousin 
hss a right to call himself a Platonist or a Cartesian without 
accepting the whole heritage of Plato and Descartes, and above 
all without being obliged to regard then as prophets.' 

Avenir, pp. 482, 483. 

Aristotlfi's remark that some men are naturally slaves, has 
an interesting development. The point came up in a nui- 
versity disputation for a doctorate;' later the quotation 
appears in some reflections on the rights of man and the 
French Revolution.' In Avenir its truth is denied (p. 839) 
in connection with a passage on democracy, with the moral 

'Beferencea to a tew further paasoges for comparison are sab- 
joined. It need hardlf be said that the list is inerely easoal and 
makes no pretenae to exhuutivenew: 

Ctthiert, p. E49,n. 59 Avenir, p. 269 

" '' 260," 78 " '' 380 

" " 346," 34 " " 463 

" " 17," 23 " " SS 



' 184," 15 bis 



'CoMm-j, pp. 206, 207. 
•/WA, p. 260. 
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that we miut elevate the masses in order to avoid the new 
barbarism. The procedure illustrates one kind of action 
of Benan's mind : like a magnet, it seined from the environ- 
mettt whatever belonged to it, and held this fast till it was 
needed. 



The Future 0/ Science is a series of twenty-three essays, 
setting forth Benan's general ideas, together with a good 
many special applications. He seems to have tried to get 
in pretty mnch all of his philosophy as it stood at the date 
of composition. "Here will be found, without any diminu- 
tion," he wrote forty years later, "the little conscientious 
Breton who, one day, fled in fear from 8aint Sulpice, because 
he believed he had found that perhaps a part of what his 
masters had taught him was not wholly true. " * As a re- 
Bolt of the attempt at completeness, there is no exact se- 
qnence of thought, for though there is a general progress, 
this is by no means definite. The earlier chapters may be 
said to deal with the character of science and its tasks ; these 
chapters are followed by a group devoted more particularly 
to his own science, philology, with his theoiy of human 
progress from syncretism through analysis to synthesiB; 
then comes an application of his ideas to socialism; and 
finally there is a retnm to the idea of science as the new 
religion. Never is a chapter limited, however, to a sii^le 
topic, for the views are so interrelated that they spring 
Qp together as luxuriously and inextricably as the vegeta- 
tion of a tropical forest Rarely does a chapter grow out 
of that inunediately preceding it, and the order could often 
be interchanged without detriment. In fact, Benan himself 
seems to have been rather andecided abont his arrangement^ 
for be transferred long passages from one position to an- 

* Preface, p. tL 
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other, as is evidenced by the fact that, in several instancefl, 
tiie Table of Contents does not correspond with the text.** 

This lack of definite order results from the incompatibility 
between the author's ideas and the processes of scholastic 
definition and division. In Renan's view distinctions are 
like lines of demarcation between tints that fade into one 
another at the edges and are fully perceptible as decidedly 
different colors only as you approach the center. Arrange- 
ment in pigeonholes would falsify the thought. Further- 
more, he tries to express the whole, rather than to build 
it up out of the separate parts, from which indeed a whole 
can never be constructed. He looks therefore now on one 
face of this whole, now on another, each view being con- 
fessedly imperfect, yet all combined ^ving as nearly as pos- 
sible his conception in the only manner in consonance with 
our faculties, a series of partial views. For these partial 
views there is obviously no absolute arrangement required. 
Which should precede, which follow, is largely a matter of 
convenieuce or of personal inclination, or of psychological 
accident, if there be such a thing. Apparent lack of rigor 
in general forms, combined with intense rigor in the analysis 
of details, is therefore characteristic of Renan's method from 
the very beginning. 

The fundamental idea of The Future of Science is the 
substitution of science for the Church, of investigation for 
revelation, of criticism for dogma. It is a wider interpre- 
tation of Christian doctrines, a translation of Catholicism 
into terms of the modem spirit, a removal of shackles from 
the idea of God. A new faith, a new religion, this is what 
he had in view. "The more I advance," he writes to Ber- 

" In Cbapter 3CVII is found matter assigned bj the Table of Con- 
tents to Chspters IV, XVI, and XVIII, matter asgignecl to Cbapter 
XXII is found distributed in two places in Chapter XXIII, and 
there is furthet redistribution within chapters. These changes may, of 
course, have been made at the time of publieation, but tliia hard]/ 
ppema probable. 
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thelot, "the more I see dawn in the preEcnt the elements of 
a new religion." (Angust 28, 1847.) He even thought of 
writing the lives of the Saints of Science." 

The book opens with the distinction between the vulgar, 
the practical, the egotistical, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the ideal, the religious, the divine, the infinite; this, 
the one thing needful, not limited by dogma or confined to 
morality, as in the customary narrow belief, but embrac- 
ing and expressing the whole. (Chapter I.) To know is 
the least profane act of life. Humanity, moving toward pet^ 
fectioQ, impelled by a divine force, works spontaneously to 
construct both beliefs and such mecbaaisms as church and 
state, which are regarded as sacred, but this notion must be 
overthrown and the systems built by instinct must be recon- 
structed by reason, by science, which is to take the place of 
religion. Humanity is to be scientifically organiied, and then 
reason most organize God. (Chapter II.) Science is of 
human value only as seeking what revelation pretends to 
teach. Supematuralism is destroyed by modem criticism, 
not through It^cal or metaphysical ai^ument, but from tak- 
ing a new point of view. Scientific truth regards the whole, 
and is not fixed in formulas. If the intelligent seem weaker 
than the barbarians, progress is nevertheless a fact. There 
is no decadence in humanity, viewed in its entirety, and 
we must have faith in the future. (Chapter III.) 

Indifference and speculation are enemies of science. In- 
diratrialism, too, may be an enemy, if taken as an end, but 
as a means it is useful to pn^ess. The heroes of the dis- 
interested life stand against materialism. (Chapter IV.) 
The inevitable progress of science destroj^ consolii^ be- 
liefs, such as that in personal immortality, but the new 
temple will be more magnificent than the old. In the true 
religion schools will be the churches and pbilosopheta the 

"VouveltM Stuie* et'hiiMre reUgievte, p. 2d. 
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priests, for it demands universal culture. (Chapter V.) 
Science, however, is not for mere instruction ; it has a value 
in itself, and must not lose itself in pedantry or pedagogy. 
(Chapter VI.) Nor is the mere satisfaction of curiosity 
the aim of science; erudition is useful as a means. We 
adore God by knowing. (Chapter YII.) Philology is not 
simply a form of erudition, though erudition is needed: 
Philology is the science of humanity, of the human spirit, 
not abstract, but based on patient critical study of facts, 
requirikg finesse rather than logic. (Chapter VIII.) A 
critical philosophy into which all sciences shall enter will 
study human origins and constitute the real science of hu- 
manity, (Chapter IX.) It will study embryt^feny, the child 
and the savage, primitive productivity and the laws of crea- 
tion and progress. Philology is the only means of studying 
race psycbolt^y, which is not a group of pigeonholes but a 
becoming. We must realize the spirit of each age and cher- 
ish historical admiration, for, though great men play their 
part, humanity is the great author, and a mere discussion 
of literary faults is absurd. (Chapter X.) Philology is 
not simply a means of culture, though we French must study 
Latin for a comprehension of analytical and synthetic lan- 
guages. (Chapter XI,) The minute investigations of phi- 
lology are like those of natural science ; in the future, works 
of genius will be reduced to a few pages and literary history 
vrill take the place of reading the originals. Happy the 
classics, though the modems are just as good, (Chapter 
XU.) Specialization and monographs, valuable only in view 
of later generalizations, are the task of the present. The 
products are so vast that a scientific workshop is needed. 
(Chapter XIII.) The state should patronize, but not con- 
trol, science, giving it what was previously given to religion, 
but the compensation must not be large enough to attract 
self-severs. (Chapter XIV.} Critical philosophy shows 
two stages in humanity, primitive spontaneity and the age 
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of reflection, revealed hy the detailed comparatiTe study of 
laogaagea and rdigitms, a Btady tn which all hmnan voite 
most be treated without distinctioQ of sacred and profane. 
We find two sorts of relieriona, those with and those without 
sacred books. (Chapter XT.) There are three epochs in hu- 
man progress toward perfection: Syncretism, a confused 
unity; Analysis, the distinction of parts, and Synthesis, a 
combination of these parts into a new unity, which is Qod. 
(Chapter XVI.) The new belief is satisfying, but is deficient 
in that it is for the few. We must open the eyes of all, for 
men must advance even if they suffer for it. Brutal force 
and revolutions will solve problems, thousands will perish, 
but at length paradise will be established here below. So- 
ciety and the State must elevate and educate, not suppress, 
for all social evil springs from lack of culture. Universal 
BoBTBge and liberalism are dangerous for the ignorant. The 
only divine right is reason, not majorities. The ideal gov- 
ernment would be a scientjfic government. At present we 
halt between two dc^matisms, but liberty is not needed for 
new ideas, which have always made their way in spite of 
persecution. (Chapter XVII.) The aim being the highest 
human culture, — that is, the most perfect religion, — society 
owes the individual the possibility of life. The Socialist 
solution is imperfect, for the aim of life is not well-being or 
pleasure, but perfection. Rights are not absolute, but be- 
come, and must be won at the sacrifice of some for the good 
of all. Absolute equality is imposrible in any unity, and 
it is not the individual, but humanity that must become per- 
fect: and humanity itself is but a part of a lai^er whole. 
(Chapter XVIII.) The destruction of modem civilization 
by barbarians is improbable; the modem spirit has come 
to stay : even Borne might conceivably have tamed the bar- 
barians, who returned ultimately to Soman culture. We will 
civilize onr barbarians by giving to all the intellectual life. 
While not now practicable, there may some day come a com* 
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bination of hi{^ culture and manual labor, and all may be 
scholars. If this is a chimera, such hopes yet lead humanity 
on. (Chapter XIX.) The science for the masses must not 
be "popular science," which is not true science. The popu- 
lace must be elevated, not science degraded. Plutocracy is 
an enemy of the ideal and wealth must come to be regarded 
as insignificant. (Chapter XX.) Revolutions are favorable 
to science, for chaos is productive, and crises give birth 
to both sublimities and follies. The aim is not repose, but 
perfection. (Chapter XXI,) The aim of this boot is to 
present faith in reason and in human nature. Some mock 
us, others fiee to the accepted beliefs. Mockery is good 
for nothing and, while the simple faith of the peasant 
is admirable, the conventional creed of gilded catholic youth 
is contemptible. There will come a century dogmatic through 
science, not narrow, but critically dogmatic. The critic is 
eclectic, sees truth in all human ^stems, embraces all. The 
real revolution will be, not political, but moral and re- 
ligious, conducted by men of thought. Science must take 
hold. (Chapter XXII.) The heroes will be, not kings and 
generals, but philosophers. Thought has led even con- 
querors. There are two parts of life, the religions and the 
profane, but the religious is the whole, the grand unity of 
life, a necesuty of our nature. The word God is still to 
be used, interpreted by each in bis own way : it is the cate- 
goty of the ideal, tlie innate cause of adoration. Not the 
dogmatic, but those who take life seriously, are the religious ; 
yet for the majority it is the established cult that represents 
the ideal. For the people, the temples ; for us, science. We 
are looked upon as impious; it is a grief, but we cannot 
help it. And so, in conclusion, still adoring, Beoan bida 
farewell to the God of his youth. 
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This brief abBtrsct, givii^ imperfectly even the thretd 
of tbe argoment, is entirely inadequate to render the im- 
presBton one receivea — and this impreasion is an essential 
feature of Brian's thinking — that every idea advanced ta a 
part or a phase of every other idea. Whatever the topie 
of any page may be, it is sore to be broaf^t into relation 
with a groDp of constantly recurring motives — the ideal, 
sei^ice, hnmani^, progress, perfection, the nnity of all 
things, the infinite. The fondamental ideas of Benan flow 
in and oat of one another in soch varied cross currents 
that it is impoedble to distingaish whieh is the source and 
which the derivative. There are no fixed channels, no sepa- 
rating dikes, only a general movement away from restrietion 
into freedom. This freedom is limited only by the bounds 
of human capacity, man being localized in space and time 
and developed to a stage far short of perfection. With 
these limitations Renan looks out upon the world about him 
and perceives that, like himself, it is not fixed and stable, 
but in a condition of becoming. The stars in their courses, 
land and sea, plants and sentient creatures, man, in whom, 
BO far 88 we know, the universe first becomes conscious of 
itself, are all moving forward toward some unknown, in- 
finite perfection. This movement is the evolution of God, 
and the contemplation of it, instinctive in the uncultured, 
narrowed by dogma in the theological, free and elevated in 
the devotees of divine philosophy, constitutes the ideal, 
which is but another term for religion. 

Kenan's hatred of indifference and frivolity, as well as 
of industrialism, springs from his devotion to ideas. His 
aversion to the salon and the school is caused by the super- 
ficial artificiality of the one and the lifeless pedantry of 
the other. Those who are not serious irritate him. To the 
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indoBtrialist he prefers the fanatic, becaoBe the fanatie is 
goTemed by an idea instead of by material interests. Ex- 
treme asceticism is often a subject of admiration, and even 
the sacrifice before the Juggernaut is defended as a moral 
force, though in excess. Yet, from another angle, asceticism 
is blamed as ascribing overmuch importance to the things 
of which we deprive ourselves. We should live the life of 
the spirit so energetically that gross and sensual temptations 
have DO meaning. In themselves, external objects are in- 
different "Things have value only according to what hu- 
manity sees in them, the sentiments attached to them, the 
symbols drawn from them." (P. 190.) 

No thou^t or feeling is more permanent and pervasive 
in Kenan's philosophy and more firmly rooted in his char- 
acter than bis exaltation of the ideal and his aversion and 
contempt for the practical. This racial and inherited trait 
was reenforced, as we have seen, by his education ; and here, 
as in other cases, he found arguments to justify his instincts. 
The ideal life is the life of ideas and sentiments, in contrast 
with the life of material satisfactions ; it is the higher life, 
the disinterested life, as distinguished from the life of 
self-interest and pleasure; it is devotion to the divine, the 
infinite, in other words, to ' ' God himself, touched, perceived, 
f^t under his thousand forms, by the understanding of all 
that is true and the love of all tiiat la beautiful." (P. 7.) 
Even the narrowest asceticism is preferable to blatant ego- 
tism, though the true idealist of to-day is the man of science 
who devotes himself, not to practical utility, but to enlight- 
enmoit. For utility is the oppraite of the ideal, and indus- 
trialism is the archfoe of the soul. Bread is indeed neces- 
sary, and a moderate supply of vulgar accessories may be 
helpful to the philosopher, but to seek riches is to substitute 
the means for the end. The aim of humanity is not repose, 
well-being, wealth or pleasure, but intellectual and moral 
perfection. 

IM 
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I of the disintereeted life I [lie cries] Sainta, apostles, 
V hennite, cenobitee, ascetics of all eonntriea, sublime ports 
and philosopbers, who wished no heritage bore below; asges who 
waat throng life with the left eye fixed on earth and the right 
^e on heaven, and thee, above all, divine Spinoza, who remained 
poor and forgotten for the worship of thy thought and the un- 
impeded adoration of the ininite, how much bettw have yon 
nodeistood life than those who ta^ it as a narrow calenlatioii 
of eelf-iiiterest, as an iasigniAeant struggle of ambition or van- 
i^I It wonld doubtless have been bett« not to have withdrawn 
yoor God so far, not to have placed him in those cloudy heights 
which required for the contemplation of him such a tenuous posi- 
tion. Qod is not tmly in heaven, he is near each of us; he is in 
the flower you tread upon, in the breese that blows upon you, in 
the tiny life that busus and mnnuurs everywhere, above all, in 
your own heart. Bat how much more do I find in your sublime 
f<^es the suprasensible needs and instincts of humanity, than in 
those pale ezistoicea th^t the^ray of the ideal has never traversed, 
who, from their first mcanent to their last, have unfolded day 
try day, ezact and methodical, like the pages of a ledger 1 (Pp. 
84,86.) 

These heroes of the disiaterested life have one aspect of 
the tree religion. It is not belief, bat faith ; not a collection 
of traditional doctrines and practices, hat enthusiasm, de- 
votion, sacrifice, lofty and divine emotion. lutellectoal cal- 
tare in the highest sense — art, science, llteratare, philosophy 
— ^is of the Boal and therefore holy ; but for those not yet 
capable of such culture, for the disinherited of the world 
bent under heavy daily toil, the Church, with its festivals, 
its saints, its gorgeous temples, its consoling liturgies, is 
still the essential medium of religious feeling. In these 
simple souls the divine is still in its instinctive stage, almost 
untouched l^ reflection. To a certain eztoit they corre- 
spond to the epoch of syncretism in the life of humanity, 
an epoch mailed by a general confused view of the whole. 
The skeptics represent the second stage, which is confined 
to a distinct analytic view of the parts. The true philos- 
opher will, with a sufficient knowledge of the parts, c<Hi- 
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acioQS^ construct a ^nthetie recomposition of the whole 
and thus attain a higher level of reli^ous experience. For 
the critical thinker, the old faith, now become impoBsible, 
must be replaced by faith through science, s science that 
looks upon the whole universe and perceivea tmder the 
divermfied phenomena presented to the view a unity of sab- 
stance, which is God. Science will thus tear down the fixed 
boundaries set up by dogma; it will look on eT«y face of 
things and, for QoA, the soul, the moral life, it will have 
many varied and flexible formulas in place of the exact, and 
therefore false phrases which senselessly attempt to define 
and limit the infinite. 

Science, then, is to take the place of religion, for "per- 
fection is impossible without science" and "the way to 
adore God is to know and love what exists," (P. 126.) 
Science alone can famish vital truths. "If it could be 
supposed that these truths could spring from anything but 
the patient study of things, the higher scioice would have 
no meaning; there would be erudition, curiosity of the ama^ 
teor, but not scioice in the noble sense of the word." (P. 
38.) Nor is such science utilitarian; nor is it metaphysics, 
or mere good sense : it is the result of a universal experiment 
with life. 



When I qaestion myself on the most importBiit and most defi- 
nitely acquired articles of my scientific symbol, I pnt in the 
fiist rank my ideas on the constitution and mode of govemmtnt 
of the universe, on the essence of life, its development and the 
nature of its phenomena; on the substantial basis of things and 
its eternal delimitation in passing forms, on the appearance of 
hnmanity, the primitive fants of its history, the laws of its 
progress, its aim and its wd ; on the meaning and value of esthetic 
and mural elemoits, on the ri^ht of all beings to enlightenment 
and perfection, on the eternal beaoty of human nature blooming 
toward all points of space and time in immortal poems (religions, 
art, temples, myths, virtues, science, philosophy, etc.); finally on 
the portion of the divine which is in everything, which oonatitutM 
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the r^t to exist, and wbioh, properly ozpresHd, ootutitDtas 
beauty. (P. 147.) 



Having loet bis belief in the teachings of revealed religion, 
Benan turned to the universe, and particularly to bumanitr, 
to seek a new religion hy meane of rational research. 

The first effect of rational reaeareh is the removal of arti- 
ficial limits and the enlargement of the horizon. The world 
of ideas becomes fiuid, instead of standing as a resisting solid 
mass. The essential difference between the religious re- 
sults of science and those of orthodoxy is that every con- 
ception, instead of being sharply outlined, spreads out into 
the vague and the undefined, and that every dogma, instead 
of profeaqfug itself the final expression of a complete truth, 
betKimes en approximate statement of perceptions that are 
recognized as partial and subject to variation. 

God, for example, is no anthropomorphic personality. To 
say he is spirit is meaningless, and to say he is wise and 
good is limiting the notion almost as much as to say he has 
hands or feet. As the soul is the individual becoming, so 
God is the universal becoming. (P. 181.) God exists in all 
things, or rather is the sum of all things, grows conscious 
in humanity, and is subject to evolution toward the perfect. 
It is the task of reason to take in hand the work hitherto 
accomplished by blind tendency and, after having scientifi- 
calZy organized humanity, to organize God. (P. 37.) The 
simplest act of intelligence involves the perception of God, 
for it involves the perception of being and of the infinite. 
TIus is innate. Though dolled by vulgar facts, the infinite 
is in all our faculties. Behind the viable, man finds the 
invisible, and the belief in something beyond the finite is 
universal. (P. 478.) Argument on the subject is futile. 
"If yonr faculties, resounding simultaneously, have never 
given out that great, unique tone that we caU God, I have 
Ootbin? more to say to yoQ : Ton lack the essential and char- 
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actemtic element of oar natare." (P. 475.) But why not 
call tbis vague idea by Bome other name! 

The word God, being in pOHeaaioii of the respect of mwrkind, 
h&ving a long right of prfeeription, and having been used in 
beantifnl poetry, to suppress it would be to lead mankind sstray. 
. . . God, providmo^ soul, so many good old words, a little 
heavy, but expreBsive and respectable, that science will explain 
but can never replace to advantage. What is God to mankind, if 
not the transeoidant r&umfi of its Buprasensible needs, the cate- 
gory of the ideal, that is to say, the form under which we conceive 
the ideal, as space and time are the categories, tbat is to say, the 
form under which we conceive bodies f All is reduced to this fact 
of human nature : Man in face of the divine comes out of him- 
self, is suspended by a celestial charm, annihilates bis miserable 
personality, is exalted, absorbed. What is this bat adoration f 
(P. 476.) 

Thus the anthropomorphic limits are r^noved from the 
idea of God ; no less are they removed from the idea of Provi- 
dence. To Benan the will of God is replaced by natnral 
law, the world-machine by living forces. 'The formation 
and preservation of the different planetary ayatemB, the 
appearance of organized beings and of life, of man and 
of consciousness, the first facts of humanity, these are bat 
the developmrait of a collection of physical and psychological 
laws established once for all, and the superior agent who 
models his activity within these laws has never interposed 
big will vrith any special intention in the mechanism of 
things. (Pp. 169, 170.) Bossuet conceived history as the 
imrolling of a particular plan in which God aasigned to 
this individual or to that nation a definite task to be ac- 
complished toward the working out of the general purpose. 
The divine power constantly interfered to aid those who 
were carrying on the scheme and to confound their oppo- 
nents. In Benan 's view, on the contrary, history merely 
displayed a spontaneous tendency toward an ideal aim, 
toward perfection, a movement produced by an active, liv- 
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ing force in thin^ and without any external htip. "Per- 
fect autonomy, self-creation, — in a word, life — such is the 
law of hamanity." {P. 173.) 

When tiie HUpematural is thus banished from history, it 
is banished from the lives of saints and prophets ; Jesos, a 
son of God, if yon choose, becomes a natural human phcr 
nomeoon, and all sacred books are mere examples of primi- 
tive literature. Bevelation must jrield to investigation, ar- 
bitrary tenets to reality. Christian asceticism, admirable aa 
it is in its high-mindedness, ia pronounced narrow because 
it r^ards the good as consisting in obedience to imposed 
rules, and because it mutilates human nature by ezclading 
the true and the beautiful. Exclusion ia indeed the besetting 
sin of orthodoxy. "The first philoBophical victory of my 
yonth,^" saya Renan, "was to proclaim from the depths of 
my conseiousnesB: 'All that is of the soul is sacred.' " (P. 
9.) Moral sentiments should replace the sacraments. The 
spirit is all ; positive dogma insignificant. In contrast with 
theology, science has no creed, its principles being nothing 
but a way of looking at things. For those who have no 
science, indeed, the established cult continues to represent 
the ideal part in human affairs ; but the mind aspiring to 
high reflective culture must free itself of Catholicism, a 
shdl that the living creature has outgrown, but that still 
retains the contoun of the vanished life. 

The study of this shell, and of other wmilar ehdla, politi- 
cal, philosophical, literary, is valuable, not becaose it gives 
curious information about certain convolntdons, which is 
mere erudition, but becauBe it reveals the secrets of the 
life that wrought them, which is critical philosophy. The 
subject of such study is the science of humanity, and its 
chief instrument is philology, the exact science of the things 
of the spirit. "The true philologist should be at once lin- 
guist, historian, archteologist, artist and philosopher." (P. 
130.) Erudition, to be sure, he must possess, not tor its 
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own sake, bat aa a prerequisite to the history of the himum 
spirit "The science of the human spirit oa^t above all 
to be the history of tiie human spirit, and this history is 
only poasible throi^ the patient philological study of the 
works that this spirit has produced in its different epochs" 
(DedicatioQ, p. 5), for "History is the necessary form of 
the science of all that is in the state of becoming" (p. 
174). As a result of modem critical scholarship, there is 
seen in humanity a self-developing eonsciousness from the 
spontaneous workings of instinct, through reason and re- 
flection, to some still nnperceived, but surely more perfect 
future. As represented in wo^ of the mind, the primitive 
stage is that of sjmcretism, a general confused view of the 
whole, comprehensive, but obscure and inexact; this is fol- 
lowed by analysis, a distinct view of the parts, partial, ex- 
act, uncreative, negative, skeptical; and finally will appear 
synthesis, a recomposition of the whole with distinct knowl- 
edge of the parts, a restoration of unity by the combining 
force of intelligence. "All is noble in view of the great 
definitive scimce, in which poetry, religion, science, morals 
will again find their harmony in complete reflection. The 
primitive age was religious but not scientific ; the iaterme- 
diate age will have been irreligious but scientific; the last 
age will be at once religious and scientific. Then there will 
be a new Orpheus and a new Triroiegistus, no longer to sing 
their ing«iious dreams to an infant people, but to teach 
humani^ grown wise the marvels of really." (P. 306.) 

The science that is to take the place of religion must 
be ideal, and not practical science. Bat, though not prac- 
tical in the ordinary s^se, it must nevertheless be applied, 
as has hitherto been the case with religion, to the reorgani- 
zation of society. It should therefore receive from the 
state the support previously granted to the church. There 
should be established lay chapters, lay benefices, lay monas- 
tic orders, for the maintenance of critical Benedictioea, of 
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sdidars who have renounced the worldly life. ThoB science, 
its ped^ogical bane removed, woald have its priests and 
saints, who woold labor to advance knowledge and to make 
the present life, "the theater of that perfect life that Chris- 
tianity places in the beyond." "There is nothing ezag'- 
gerated in the spiritualism of the Gkspel, nor in the exclo^ve 
preponderance it ass^^is to the higher life. Bnt it is here 
below, and not in a fantastic heaven, that the life of the 
spirit is to be realized." (P. 81.) The fatare will say: 
"We hold Qod quit of his paradise since celestial life is 
bron^t here below." (P. 406.) The pagans of the new 
age will be the orthodox. The real skeptics are those who 
deny the modem spirit, and the atheists are the indifferent, 
the anperflcial and the frivolons. 

Sach are the main ideas underlying the various reflec- 
tions embodied in The Future of Scienee, ideas which re- 
mained practically unchanged to the end. "When Renan 
wrote the preface in 1890, his religion was still "the progress 
of reason, that is to say, of science": He still believed that 
nothing is created, bnt that everything becomes, accord- 
ing to a design that we see obscurely, an immense develop- 
ment, the first links of which are given by cosmologicat 
science, and the last by history, Sis chief youthfol illosion 
had been an exaggerated optimism. 

IV 

l%e bnc^ant fervor, the unabashed self-Bssnrance, Uie 
eager serioasness of The Fuiwe of Science, characterize the 
period of its prodnctioD. To this youth nothing is more 
important than the search for truth. "Science and science 
alone can give to humanity that without which it cannot 
live, a symbol and a law." (P. 31.) "Science is thus a re- 
ligion; science alone will henceforth construct the symbols; 
ecienee alone ean eolve for man the eternal problems the 
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■olntion of which his uatnre imperatively demands." (P. 
108.) This science is no agreeable pastime, no ornament 
of the salon, no mommy for the museom. "Science becomes 
degraded the moment it lowers itself to please, to amuse, 
to interest, the moment it ceases to correspond directly, like 
poetry, music, religion, to a disinterested need of haman 
nature." (P. 413.) The scholar amusing himself learn- 
edly leads a vain existence. "To live is not to glide over 
an agreeable surface or play with the world for amusemoit ; 
it is to accomplish many noble things, to be the traveling; 
companion of the stars, to know, to hope, to love, to ad- 
mire, to do good. That man has most lived who l^ mind, 
heart and act, has most adored." (P. 123.) Surely it is 
a very strenuooB young man who is thua preaehing to the 
world. 

God grant that I may have brought some besutiful souls to 
understaod that there is in the pure worship of the human facul- 
ties and the divine objects they reach a religion juat as suave, 
just as rich in delights as the most venerable cults. I tasted in 
my childhood and in my early youth the purest joys of the be- 
liever, and I say from the bottom of my soul, these joys were as . 
nothing compared with those I have felt in the pure eont«nphi- 
tian of the beautiful and in the passionate Beanh of the true. 
I wish for all my brothers who have remained orthodox a peaoe 
comparable to that in which I have lived since my struggle ended 
and the padfled tempest has left me in the midst of this great 
ealm ocean, a sea without waves or shores, where the mly lode- 
star is reason and the oaiy compass is the heart (P. 318.) 

The lodestar is reason, not logic ; for in the sciences of 
humanity logical argumentation ia nothing, and ^esse of 
mind everything. 

In reasoning logically (me may in the moral seioieeB reach 
absolutely false conclusions &om sufficiently true premises. . . . 
When oar logic leads to extreme consequences, have no fear; for 
facte delicately perceived are hexe the only criterion of truth. 
(P. 163.) Logic, underatood as the analyeia of reason, is but a 
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bnnafa of jmjekology; looked upon u a oolleetlon of prDcedum 
to eondaet the mind to the diBcoveiy of troth, it ia entirely nselen, 
since it is not poesible to give reoipcs for finding truth. Delicate 
enltnra and the multiple exercise of the mind axe from this point 
of view the only legitunate logie. (P. 155.) 

Conceptions reached by Bach culture are freer and at bot- 
tom more exact in their Ta^enees than rigorous definitioas 
and precisely limited propositions. The supernatural, for 
example, is not a qu^tion for argument; its negation re- 
sults from the ensemble of modem science. "What con- 
verts is science, philology, the wide and comparative view 
of things, in a word, the modem spirit. . . . The results of 
criticism are not proved, they are perceived ; they require 
for understandii^ a long exercise and culture in finesse.*' 
(P. 298.) It is not the function of pbUosophy to answer 
particular questions. Instead of proving positive state- 
ments, it insinuates a spirit, inoculstes a new sense. Th« 
truths of criticism it is almost impossible to communicate. 
In such matters, minds must be led to the same point of 
view, 80 that they will see the same face of things. "I am 
persuaded that, if minds cultivated by rational science 
should question themselves, they would find that, without 
formulating any proposition susceptible of being phrased, 
they would have views on vital matters sufficiently fixed, 
and that those views, diversely expressed by each, would 
come to about the same thing." (P. 60.) Benan's ra- 
tionalism is "the recognition of human nature, consecrated 
in all its parts ; it is the simultaneous and harmonious use 
of all the faculties; it is the exclusion of all exclusion." 
(P. 66.) 

As this point of view js essential to an understanding of 
Renan, an understanding in which many of his critics have 
sadly failed, some further passages may be quoted: 

We equally reject frivoloos skepticiBm and scholastic dog- 
} we are critical dogmatists. We believe in truth, althon^ 
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we do not pretotd to possen obsolato trath. We do not wish to 
shot hnmanity up forever in our formulu; bnt we are religious 
in so far ss we are firmly attsehed to the belief of the present and 
are ready to sufFer in view of the future. Enthusiasm and eriti- 
cism are far from being mutually exclusive. We do not impose 
onreelves on the future, any more than we accept the heritage of 
the past without control. We aspire to that high philosophie 
impartiality that attaches itself exclusively to no party, not be- 
cause it ia indifferent, but because it seee in each a portion of 
truth alongside of a portion of error; an impartiality that has 
neither exclusion nor hate for any one, because it sees the necessity 
of all these various groupings and the right that each of them 
has, by virtne of the truth it possesses, to ro^e its appeaianee 
in the vrorld. (P. 446.) 

"I see the sea, rocks, islands," says he who looks out of the north- 
em windows. "I see the trees, fields, meadows," says he who looks 
to the south. It would be wrong for them to dispute; th^ are 
both rig^t (Note 30.) 

When we find BenaD'in one passage maintaining that men 
of thought and not men of action are the motive force in 
revolntioiis, uid in another passage proclaiming that think- 
ers are impotent and that the maisses are moved only hy 
one-aided partisans and narrow-minded fanatics, we feel 
that he has tnmed away from the north window to gaze 
toward the south. Often, indeed, a single view offends him 
by its lack of completeness. Spiritual extravagance is in 
fact the only excess against which he does not react with 
B sort of irritation, and such a reaction always impels him 
to look out of the opposite window. When, for example, he 
sees patient emditioB piling up minute details by exact re- 
search, he is inclined to pay it honor and to ponr contempt 
upon empty metaphysical speculations; but when erudition 
in its turn grows exclusive and becomes the sole aim of 
life, he turns to the ideal standpoint and overwhelms the 
qiiritless pedant with vigorous reprobation. To curiosity 
he denies moral value, but he finds it useful as a means of 
process, Dogmatism is the constant object of his qasfiiilts, 
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yet he prefers the narrowest fommlu of dogmatism to 
frivolity. In such cases, and in all hia otiier contradictions, 
he is locking at the object from a difFeroit ang^e. If we 
would nndetstand Benan, we most always put ouisdves at 
the ri^t window. 

Benan thos givea na what he sees, sometimes looking in 
one direction, sometimes in another. Often enon^ he speaks 
dogmatically, bnt the reader should not be led astray by the 
inevitable limitations of langaage. Aware that the author 
is expressing only one phase of his topic, we should consider 
the general lines of thought, not the absolute formula. We 
are indeed gpecifically warned against sneh error: "I beg 
the reader's pardon for a multitude of partial and ezsg- 
gerated views that he will not fail to discover in the pre- 
ceding chapters, and I beg him to judge this book not by 
an isolated page, but by its general spirit. The spirit can 
be expressed only by sketching successively diverse points 
of view, each of which is true only in the ensemble. A page 
is necessarily false, for it says bnt one thing, and truth is 
only a compromise amid an infinity of things." (P. 433.) 

It is the infinity of things, and this infinity in constant 
pn^ressive motion, that constitutes reality. Of course the 
whole, or any vast amount of the whole, is beyond human 
capacity; but the more we free ourselves from mechanical 
limitations, the closer we approach to truth in its living 
freedom, as it actually is, and not distorted by compression 
into lifdess forms. The attainment of this view is the tri- 
umph of modem criticism. "The great progress made by 
modem refiection has been to substitute the category of 
becoming for the category of heing, the conception of the 
relative for that of the absolute, movement for immobility." 
(P, 182.) The perception of reality in the universal and 
the unstable pervades Benan's thJTiking on every subject. 
Beligion is a human need ; while its forms are destined to 
disi^pear, they will be replaced by something else. Let m 
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□ot be too definite. There is a religions way of taking things, 
nnderstood by "those who once in their lives have breathed 
the air of the other world and tasted the ideal nectar." (P. 
66.) "All who adore something are brothers." (P. 482.) 
In morals, rules are a poor substitute for the moral sense, 
for intimate spontaneity. In literature, "the only rule is 
to elevate your soul, to feel nobly and asy what yon feel" 
(n. 66) : praise and blame are here eridences of a petty 
method and the idea favlt should be banished from the criti- 
cal vocabulary. In science, the aeparste sciences are less spe* 
cial subjects than different ways of looking at things. If 
analysis had no ulterior aim, it would be inferior to primi- 
tive syncretism, which seized life whole. All our mechanism 
is indeed a result of spontaneous action, but it has become 
petrified. In the primitive period the sacred book united 
religion, science, poetry, philosophy, history, law into some- 
thing that was one and indivisible. Religion was indeed 
the whole of life. But time and analysis separated tibe ex- 
pression of emotion from the study of fact, abstract specula- 
tion from political maxims, knowledge from worship. Each 
was assigned to its own fenced-o£f field, and the intuition of 
the infinite was fossilized in the forms of orthodoxy. It is 
the task of the modem spirit to break down the barriers and 
to reunite all in a harmonious culture. If the perfect man 
cannot be realized, he can at least be pictured. 

The perfect man would be he who should be at once poet, phi- 
losopher, scholar, example of virtue; and this not at intervals and 
at separate momenta (only a moderate approach indeed to per- 
fection), but through as intimate compenet ration at every moment 
of his life, being poet at the same time that he is philosopher, 
philosopher when he ia scholar, — in a word, having all the ele- 
ments of hnmanity nuited in a higher harmony, as in humanity 
itself. (P. 11.) Man's end is not simply to know, to fed, to 
imagine, but to be perfect, that is to say, to be a man in the 
widest aeceptation of the word; it is to offer in an individual type 
an ^itome of complete bnmanity, and to display united in a 
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powerfnl maty all the fsees of the life that humanity haa por- 
trayed in various titnea and plHces. . . . The model of perfectioa 
ia given ns by humanity itself; the moat perfect life is that which 
best repraents humanity as a whole. (P. 12.) The livee of 
men of genius almost always present the ravishing spectacle of 
vast intellectnal capacity joined with aji elevated poetic senBa 
and a eharming goodness of soul, so that their lives, in their calm 
and suave placidity, are almost always their finest achievonent, 
and form an essential part of their complete works. In truth, 
the words poetry, philosophy, art, science, designate not so much 
the divene objects of man's intellectual activity, as the differoit 
ways of looking at the same object, which is being itself in all 
its manifestationa. (P. 15.) 

It was its unity aDd reality, quite as much as its scientific 
value, that attracted Benan to primitive literature. Here 
he found all homanity in each of its acts. He saw in the 
period ot origins certain permanent laws of nature working 
in special conditions; he felt the prodigious activity, the free 
play of energy, creative freedom, caprice, exuberance, the 
harmony between thought and sensation, man and natnre, 
the faculty of interpretation, an echo answering outside 
voices, a vision perceiving a thonsand things at once, in short, 
a creative fecundity attaining by its inward tension an 
unpremeditated result. ' ' The child who learns its language, 
humanity creating science, have no more difSculty than 
the plant that sprouts or the oi^nic body that reaches its 
fnll development. Everywhere it is the hidden God, the 
tmivereal force, that, acting during sleep or in the absence 
of the individual soul, produces these marvelous effects, as 
far above human artifice as infinite power surpasses limited 
forma." (P. 260.) 

It might be thought that the succeeding epochs marked 
a decadence, but decadence is seen only by narrow minda, re- 
stiicted to a single point of view. Humanity's means for 
attaining its ends are inexhaustible; when one deeajrs, another 
grows. If reflection has smothered spontaneous instinct, if 
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creative factilties become atrophied throng^ ioactiritr, tbe 
power Btill remains latent in man, ready to be called forth 
when there is a void to be filled. The force tiiat continues life 
is at bottom the same force that causes birth. Even if man 
should lose his language, he would create a new one. Hu- 
manity tends unceasingly, fatally, thongh with many oscil- 
laUons, toward a more perfect condition, through forces that 
are snceessivdy and diversely imperfect. Nothing can in- 
terrupt the march. Ultimate triumph is assured. "Often 
humanity in its advance has found itself stopped like an 
army before an impassable precipice. The clever then lose 
their heads, human prudence is at bay. The wise want a 
withdrawal to go around the precipice. But the waves be- 
hind keep pushing; the first ranks fall into the gulf, and 
when their corpses have filled the abyss, the last comers pass 
ev^y over them. Thank QodI the abyss is traversed! A 
cross is planted at the place and tender hearts come there 
to weep." (P. 327.) 

Brutal solutions are found for impossible problems. ' ' The 
world creates only in primitive p^iods and under the reign 
of chaw." (P. 422.) Crises produce sublimitiefi and follies. 

Those solenm moments when human nature, esalted, pushed 
to the very limit, gives out tbe moat extreme tones, are the mo- 
ments of great revelations. (P. 424.) The new faith will be b<»n 
only under frightful atonna, and when the human epirit shall have 
been subdued, derailed, if I dare say bo, by events till now 
unheard of. We have not Buffered enough to eee the kingdom of 
heaven. Wben severat millions of men shall have died of hunger, 
when thousands shall have devoured one another, when tbe heads 
of others, led astray by these deadly scenes, stuill be sSot out of 
the ordinary paths, then shall we recommence to live. Suffering 
has been man's mistress and the revealer of great things. Order 
is on end, not a b^inning. (P. 426.) 

The orderly age in which Benan had received his edu- 
cation, that of the July Monarchy, waa not at all to his 
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taste. Bom imder Mercury, it was marked by timidity, 
moral feebleceaa, and vulgarity of outlook. The world 
seemed a regularly organized machine, producing enervated 
boqIs, whose ideal of life was repose. There wag nothing 
militant or hardy in these peace-lovers. Politics was a mat- 
ter of rival ambitions, personal combats and intrigues, agi- 
tation without principle. Who t^ould be minister was the 
leading question. Absorbed in administration and banished 
from the high regions of thought, the politician played a 
hnmiliating role, in which ideas and convictions most be an 
invincible obstacle to snccesa. 

Such complaints about the unedifsang spectacle of party 
struggles are common enough. Doubtless Benan was right, 
for history has pronounced a distinctly unfavorable judg- 
ment on the French Goremmeut of this period. But it if 
not his criticism of contemporary politics that interesto ua 
When he deals with such matters practically and in detail, 
he is often confused, almost incoherent: It is his view of 
government from the higher viewpoint of hiunanity that is 
significant. He sees in the state a machine for progress; 
government represents reason, Gtod, humanity ; the question 
of governmental reform ia not political, bnt moral and reli- 
gions. Here we are in the full tide of the universal. The 
only sovereign by divine right is reason. "To govern for 
progress ia to govern by divine right." Such mi^t be 
tiie sanction of a new Napoleon. Who is to jndge, we are 
not informed. Up to the present time, indeed, revolutions 
have afforded the only means of destroying condemned in- 
stitutions. Happy the age when such irrational and absurd 
means become nnneceesary. 

Obviously such notions are fit only for criticism, not for 
any practical application to problems of the day ; and Benan 
is already an effective critic. French liberalism he finds 
superficial, occupied exclusively with liberty, the means 
lather than the end. This liberty is pn^table only to a^- 
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tators, not to the tme progpreaa of the htmum spirit. Until 
the masses are elevated, to preach liberty is to preach de- 
struction; the triumph of the people as they are would be 
worse than that of the Franks and Vandals; universal suf- 
frage is legitimate only when all shall have intelligence 
enough to deserve the name of men. Stupidity has no rig^t 
to govern the world. The majority has no right to impose 
its opinion, unless it represents reason and enli^tenment. 
A triumphant insurrection is often a better criterion of right 
than a nmnerical majority, for the ballot of battle measures 
the energy an opinion lends to its partisans. On the other 
hand, a petty bourgeois system of government, guaranteeing 
the rights and well-being of each, has produced nothing 
great. Better the brilliant embodiment of a phase of hu- 
manity in the court of Loais ZIV, or ev^i the monstrous 
structures of Ninevah and Babylon, than sluggish medi- 
ocrity. The individual may properly be sacrificed that hu- 
manity may find expression, yet the disinherited excite sym- 
pathy. Socialism, in spite of its absurdities and perversi- 
ties, corresponds to a perfectly Intimate tendency of the 
modem spirit. It is wrong in making well-being and en- 
joyment its aim, instead of intellectual advancement. The 
problem is to conserve the conquests of civilization, yet give 
all a share. All, indeed, shall be ennobled, but, failing this, 
the tradition of the beautiful should be maintained by an 
61ite. The oft-repeated moral Of the entire discussion is: 
Elevate the masses. 

Kenan's conception of the progress of humanity involved 
a diminution of the importance usuaUy attached to national- 
ity, although his feeling of patriotism and his love of his 
native province were very strong. He considered the aim 
of nature to be enlightened man, be he French, English or 
German, (Note 79.) "What difference by whom the work 
of civilization and the good of humanity is accomplished t 
In the eyes of Ood and of the future, Russians and French 
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are (mlrmen." (P. 73.) "Each nation ia a unity, a mode 
of looking at life, a ton« in liamanity, a faculty of the great 
sool." (P. 175.) To destroy a nation, then, woold foe to 
destroy an organ essential to the constitution of the general 
life. "The perfection of humanity will cona&t, not in the 
extinction, bat in the harmony of nationalitiea. " (P. 314.) 
France eminently represents the analytic, revolutionary, 
profane, irreligious period of humanity. Having fulfilled 
Ha r81e, it may some day disappear as an obstacle in the 
path of progress. "To each his task, such is the law of 
nature. Franco will have been the great revolutionary in- 
strument ; will it be equally powerful in rebuilding religion t 
The future will know. Whatever may happen, it will be 
enough for ita glory to have sketched one facet of human- 
ly," (P. 318.) That he could speak thus cahnly of the 
extinction of France should not surprise ns, for he could 
view with equal calm the extinction of our planet. Hu- 
mani^ itself might perish, but the great evolntion would 
atill proceed unchecked, and philosophers would watch the 
process without agitation. "If the world should tumble to 
pieces, it would still be good to philosophize, and I am sure 
that, if ever our planet should fall victim of a new cataclysm, 
at that awful moment there would still be some human souls 
who, amidBt submersion and chaos, would entertain dis- 
interested and scientific thoughts, and who, oblivions of 
imminent death, would discuss the phenomenon and seek to 
draw f rcon it conclnsioiu in regard to the general eyatam of 
things." (P. 433.) 



A eoIlectioD of detached passages will perhaps help far- 
ther tQ ducidate Kenan's social and political views: 

If ;onr religion ia onl; for a small number, if it ezclndes the 

jfoor and hmuble^ it is not a true religion; moreover, it is bar- 
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barons and iminoral, snee it banishes from the tiagdom of 
heaven those who are already disinherited from the joys of earth. 
(P. 319.) 

We must labor to advance the happy day when all mm will 
have a place in the eva of intelligence and will be called to the 
true li^t of the children of Ood. (P. 321.) 

For myself, I do not onderstand perfect happiness unless all 
are perfect. I cannot imagine how the rich can enjoy their riehee 
while obliged to veil their faces before the misery of a. part of 
their kind. Hy sharpest pang is to think that not all can share 
my happiness. There will be no real happiness until all shall 
be equal, and there will be no equality till all shall be perfect. 
What pain for the savant and the thinker to see themselves by 
their excellence itself isolated from humanity, having a world 
apart, a belief apart. Are yon surprised that they are sometimes 
sad and solitary t If they should possess the infinite, absolute 
tmth, how they must suffer to possess it alone, and how they must 
regret the vulgar dreams that they enjoyed at least in common 
with all. (Pp. 323, 324.) 

If it were true that humanity were so constituted that there 
was nothing to do for the general good, if it were tme that polities 
consisted in smothering the cries of the unfortunate and folding 
one's anns over irremediable ills, nothing could induce beautiful 
souls to endure life. If the world were made like that, we should 
have to cuise God and commit suicide. (P. 325.) 

Woe to him who makes revolutions; happy he who inherits 
from them I . . . Happy above all those who, bom in a better 
age, will no longer need to bring about the triumph of reason by 
the most irrational and absurd meansi The moral point of 
view is too narrow to explain history. One must lift oneself to 
humanity, or, better still, surpass humanity, and lift oneself to 
the supreme being, where all is reason and everything is recwi- 
ciled. (P. 330.) " 

I have never understood a feeling of security in a land always 
mmaced by floods, nor moral happiness in society that presup- 
poses the d^radation of a part of the human race. (P. ^3.) 

'"'Malheur d qui It* fait, hereux qvi U» hirite," iaya Lamartiae 
in Joeelyn. Many of Benau's ideas on poetry, religioD and humanity 
are expressed in this poem, a work for which he e^reisea bi|^ adndrv 
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To maintain a portion o£ humanity in a state of brutality is 
immoral and dangerons ; to pot back on it the chajna ot relif^ons 
belief, vbioh moralised it siifflcientl;, is impossible. Then re- 
mains then only one way; it is to enlarge the great ftunily, to give 
every one bis piaco at the banquet of enlightenment (P. 334.) 

A legitimate goveniment is one founded on the reason of its 
age; an illegitimate government is one that osee force or eor- 
mption to maintain itself in spite of facts. (P. 348.) 

The ideal of a government will be a scientific government, in 
which competent specialiBts will treat governmental questionB as 
seientific queetionsj seeking their rational solution. (P. 350.) 

In primiUve societies, the collie of priests governed in the 
name of Ood; in the societies of the future, savants will govern 
la the name of rational research for the best. (P. 350.) 

The end of humanity, and conseqaently the aim that political 
thought ought to propose to itself, is to realuse the highest possible 
bnman culture, that is to say, the most pofeot reli^on, throu^ 
Boietic^ philosophy, art, moral ideas, in a void, through all 
the ways of reaching the ideal which are in man's nature. (P. 364.) 

In a word, soeirty owes to man tka poeiSiility of life, of that 
Hfe whieh man in his turn onght to saorifloe to society if there 
is need. (P. 366.) 

The wise man is angry with no one, for be knows that human 
nature beoomee wrathful only over partial truths. He knows that 
all parties are both right and wrong. (P. 374.) 

WheD the BOdialistB say: The aim of society is the happiness 
of all; when tbur adversaries say: The aim of society is the 
happinees of a few; both deceive themselves, but the former lees 
than the latter. We ought to eay: The aim of society is the 
graatart possible perfection of all, and material well-being has 
no value excepting as being in a certain measure the indispensable 
emdition of intellectoal perfection. (P. 378.) 

A few further remarks of a general character are here 
added: 
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Pofectioa will be the ■spiration for the ideal, in other worda, 
religion, ezercised no longer in the world of ehimens, but in tbe 
wwld of reality. (P. 86.) 

I ask whether an action is beantifol or ogly, rather than wh^er 
it 18 good or bad; and I think I have a good oriterion; for with 
tbe siinple moral code of the respectable man one ean atill lead 
a WT^ched enough kind of life. (P. 177.) 

The altar on which tbe patriarchs sacrificed to Jehovah, taken 
materially, waa nothing but a heap of stones; taken in its bnmaii 
significance, as a symbol of tbe simplicity of ancient wonhip and 
of tbe ron^ amorphous Ood of primitive humanity, that heap 
of rtonea waa worth a tmaple of anthn^omorphio Greece, and 
waa surely a thoosand times more beautiful than our gilded 
marble temples, built and admired by people who do not believe 
in Ood. (P. 169.) 

ViJtaire is not in his tn^edies and La Henriade, bnt in La 
FH» d$ Bett£bat and La PueelU, infamous if yoa obooee^ but 
it is the oentuiy, it is the man. (P. 193.) 

The most sublime works are those that humanity has made 
collectively and withont any possible proper name attached to 
them. The most beautiful things are anonymons. What do I 
care for a name placed between me and humanityl The name 
itself is a lie; it is not he, it is the nation, it is humanity, work- 
ing at a certain point of time and space, that is the real author. 
. . . True nobility is, not to have a name for oneeelf, a genius 
to oneself; it is to participate with the noble race of the sons 
of Ood, it is to be a soldier lost in the immense army that ad- 
vances to tbe conquest of the perfect. Yet criticism most asngn 
A large part to great men. They feel clearly what the mass feeb 
vaguely; th^ give voice to mute instincts. "We were mnt^ 
sublime poe^ and you have given ub a voice. We aoug^it our- 
selves, and you have revealed us to ourselvee." (Pp. 194-196.) 

It is a law of things that the forms of humanity acquire a csn 
tain solidity, that all thought aspires to become stereotyped and 
Bet up as eternal. Such forma at last become an obstacle and 
mint be bust. (P. 383.) 
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Oymnasties is eonsiderad by jnaay a. naefnl diversion tiaat id- 
door work. Wonld it not be mors naefnl and intHe agieeable to 
•xercise for two or three hoois the trade of eorpntr; or gsrdeo- 
iug, takiiig it Berionsly, that is, with real interest, than to fati^ne 
oneself thus with insignificant and aimiesa moTements. (Note 16S.) 

Affected abstinence proves that one makes much of the things 
he deprives himself of . , . . Antagonism of bod; and spirit mnst 
be destroyed, not by equalizing the terms, but fay carrying one 
of than to infinity, so that the other becomes sero. That dons, 
allow the body its pleasures, for to refuse them would be U> 
suppose that these poor things have some value. The device of 
the Saint-Simonians : "Sanctify yonieelf throng pleasure," is 
abominable; it is pure Onostlcism. That of Christianity: "Sanc- 
tify yourself in abstaining from pleasure," is still imperfect. 
We spiritualists say: "Sanctify yourself, and pleasure will be- 
eome inaigniflcast to you, you will never dream of pleasure." 
(P. 404.) 

The perfect man wonld be in tnm inflexible as ■ philosopher, 
weak as a woman, rude as a Breton peasant^ ni^ve and sweet ss 
a ehild. (P. 408.) 

I can without pride believe tbat I have as much capacity as 
an agent or employee. Weill the agent, by serving material in- 
terests, ean live honorably. And I, who direct myself to the 
■oul, I the priest of the true religion, I buly do not know 
what it is that next year will provide me bread. (P. 416.) 

The critic is he who accepts all affirmations and perceives the 
reason of everything. He goes through all systems, not like the 
■keptio to And them false, but to find them true in eome respects. 
And for this reason the critic is little adapted to proselytiam. 
For what is partial is strong; men grow passionate only for the 
iaeomplete, or, to speak better, passion, attaching them exclusively 
to one object, doses their ^es to all the rest. . . . The critic seta 
nnanees too well to be oiergetic in action. Even when he joins 
a party, be knows that his adversaries are not altogether wrong. 
Now, in order to act with vigor, you must be a bit brutal, believe 
that yoQ are absolutely right, and tbat those opposed to yon are 
btiod or wicked. (P. 447.) 

A recollection comes to me that saddens ifae without making 

me blush. One day at the foot of the altar and nnder the hand 
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of the bishop, I said to the Ood of the Chtistians : Domi»iu para 
hereditatia mea at eaUcu mei; tu ea qui restittiea herecUtaten* meam 
.-itAt. I was very young then, and yet I hftd already thought mnch. 
At eB4:h step I took toward the altar, doubt followed me; it was 
science, and child that I was, I called it the deviL Assailed by 
contrary thou^^ts, tottering at the age of twenty on the founda- 
tions of my life, a luminouB thought arose in my bouI and for a 
time recHtablished its calm and sweetness: Whoever thou ait, I 
cried in my heart, God of noble soula, I take thee for the por- 
tion of my lot. Hitherto I have called thee fay the name of a 
man; because told to, I have believed him who said, I am the 
truth and the life. I shall he faithful to him in following traUi 
wherever it may lead. I shall be a true Nazarite, since, renouncing 
the vanities and superfloities of the world, I shall love only beauti- 
ful things and shall propose no other object for my activities here 
below. To-day I do not repent my promise; I repeat again will- 
ingly, Dominus pars hereditatit mete, and I love to think that 
I pronounced these words in a religious cerranony. The hair has 
grown again on my head, but I am still a member of the holy mUitia 
of the disinherited of the earth. I shall hold myself an apostate 
only on that day when self-interest usurps in my soul the place 
of holy things, the day when thinking of the Christ of the Gospels 
I shall no longer feel myself his friend, the day when I shall 
prostitute my life to lower things and when I shall become the 
companion of the joyous ones of earth. 

FtitMB ceciderunt mihi in prceclarial Mj lot will always be 
with the disinherited; I shall be of the company of the poor in 
spirit. Might all those who still adore something be united by 
the object they adorel The age of little men and little things 
is past; the age of saints is come. The atheist is the frivolous 
mtan tiw impione, the pagans, are the profane, the egotists, those 
whs think nothing of the things of God; withered souls that 
affect cleverness and laugh at those who believe; base and earthly 
souls, destined to yellow with egotism and to die of nnlli^. How, 
disciples of Christ, can you ally yourselves with such menf 
Would it not be better for us both to seat ourselves by the 
side of humanity sitting sad and silent by the dusty road, so 
that we might raise its eyes toward the sweet heavens it no longer 
looks tot For ns the die is cast; and even if superstition and 
frivolity, hoiceforth inseparable auxiliaries, should succeed in 
benumbing hnman consciousoess for a time, it will be said that in 
this njneteeotii c«ntnry, the century of fear, there were some mea 
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wbo, notwitlmtuidiDg vulgar contsmpt, loved to be called men of 
the other world; men who believed in tnitb and had a paseion for 
reBeareh, in the midst of a century that was frivolous becaose 
without faith and superetitioiia because it was frivolous. 

I was formed by the Church, I owe faer what I am, and this I 
shall never forget. The Church separated me from the profasej 
and I thank her. Whom Qod has touched will always be a erea< 
ture apart; whatever he may do, he is out of place among men, he 
ia marked by a sign. For him youths have no pleasing offerings 
and maidens no smiles. Since he has seen Ood, hia tongue falters, 
he can no loi^r speak of earthly things. Qod of my youth, I 
long hoped to return to thee with flags flying and in the pride of 
reason, and perhaps I shall return bumble and conquered like 
a frail woman. Formerly thou didst listen to me; I hoped some 
day to see thy face; for I heard thee answer my voice. And I 
have seen thy temple fall, stone after stone, and in the sanctuary 
there remains no echo, and instead of an altar adorned with lights 
and flowere, I have seen raised before me an altar of brass, against 
which my prayers are broken, severe, bare, without images, with- 
out tabernacle, blood-stained by fatality. Is it my fault or thinet 
I would ^adly beat my breast, if I might hope to hear that cher- 
ished voice that formerly made me tremble. But no, there ia 
nothing but inflexible nature; wben I seek thy fstheriy eye, I find 
only the empty and bottomless orb of the infinite; when I seek 
thy celcstiBl forehead, I stumble against a vault of brass that 
coldly easts back my love. Adieu, then, Qod of my youth! 
Perbaps thou wilt be the Qod of my deathbed. Adieu; althongji 
thou bast deceived me, I lore thee still. (These words form the 
eoneluaion of the book.) 

VI 

This ia obvioaaly the style of a very young man. Along 
with the erathoBJasm, there is throu^ont something of the 
arrogance of the neophite in scholarship, who looks with su- 
perior contempt on occupations that do not coincide with his 
fltodies, and whose pet aversion is the bnsinesB man. He 
can get along with a peasant, a workman, an old soldier, 
but a vulgar bourgeois he cannot talk to: "We are not of 
the same species," he affirms. (P. 467.) This ia frank, and 
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the whole book is frank, even naJfve. The author is t^filrTTig 
aloud, quite without reserve. The domiiiaiit note, indeed, ia 
personal, often autobiographical, though without egotism, 
because simple and sincere. The interest of many pages is 
largely increased by familiarity with Benan's correspond- 
ence, notebooks and BecolUctions. With him every com- 
pletely acquired experience or idea is permanent, and is 
apt to pop up in the most unexpected places. When his 
main thought suggests subsidiary reflections, he allows his 
mind to pursue such a train, however far it may lead, 
through digresfdon after digression, much in the manner of 
Hamlet. As in his later works, so here, his iUustrations 
and analogies are most effective. When precision is ap- 
propriate, he is perfectly clear-cut and accurate, while aware 
that a precise outline of a vague object is as misleading as 
a vague outline of a precise object. Whether the idet^ be 
of the one sort or the other, he propounds them with the 
utmost assurance. His aggressiveness is, in fact, a little 
surprising to those accustomed to his later suavity. The 
words puet^, mperfieitU, pedantt, tittle narrow minds, and 
the like are not spared. Unqualified and trenchant ez- 
pressiona are the rule, exhibiting a vivacity of feelii^ that 
he afterward learned to control. There is eloquence, too; 
we find even the poetic apostrophe, a form he was always 
fond of and that he possibly borrowed from Herder. In 
style and in matter, Benan's life work is here presented 
like hard, unripe fruit that needs some days of sunli^t to 
bring it to mellowness. 

The future work that ia m<»t clear^ in mind is the 
Origins of Christimitj/. In addition to numerous Ulostra- 
tions drawn from the histoi? of the early church, there are 
two direct references to such a project. 

(a) A history of the Origins of Chrittianity, based on the sources 
and written by a critia, will asBiiredly be a work of some philo- 
sophical importanee; with what must this marvelous history which, 
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if exeonted in a aeioitiflo and deflnitiTe manner, will rerolotionise 
oar thoo^t, be oonetroetedt With aatdrely insigni&oant books, 
aneh as the Book of Enoch, tb« TeBtsment of the Twelve Patriarohi, 
the Testament of Solomon, and in ^netal the Jewish and Christian 
Apocrypha, the Chaldaic paraphrases, the Mishna, the deuteo- 
ean(MUi»l books, etc. (Pp. 1£5, 18fl.) (b) The most important 
book of the nineteenth oentnry will be a Critiedl Hittory oj ths 
Origma of Christianity. Adndrable work, which I envy irtioever 
will realize it, and which will be the woik of my mature ago, 
if death and Ae many external fatalities that often lead lives out 
of their path, do not hind^ me. (P. 279.) 

Perhaps even more interesting in the lig^t of cbaneter 
growth 18 the fact that SAian already has a predilection for 
Job and the Song of Songs, but he f eela no attraction aa yet 
for Ecclesiastes. 

All that ifl f nsdomental in Benan is to be fonnd in The 
Future of Science, his i^ympathiea, his antipathies his ideas, 
hia hopes. If his hopes faded, his ideas remained at bottom 
bnt little altered. Superficially it might seem that we have 
here the prerevolntionary faith in human progress and 
perfectability, with copious additions from German philos- 
ophy and criticism, particularly from Hegel and Herder. 
These influences, that of Herder above all, and many others 
besides, are unquestionable, and are freely acknowledged; 
bnt a great writer is not a mere collection of scraps gath- 
ered from his predecessors. He is a strong and original 
personality that absorbs many external influences and fuses 
them into an individual and genuine unity. Such a pervasive 
nnity manifests itself throughout Renan's writings, and in 
a crude form it makes its unmistakable appearance in this 
early work. 

The public, however, was as yet unaware of its new 
prophet. A fragment of the work, as already stated, was 
given ont in La Liberti de Penser in the issue for July 15, 
1849, with the announcement that the volume would appeal 
in a few weeks; bat before a publisher was found, Beoaa 
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started on his mission to Italy, and wlien he retained, his 
iUnsions of 1848 had fallen away as impossibilities. "I 
saw," be says in his preface (1890), "the fatal necessities 
of human society; I became resigned to a state of creation 
in which much evil serves as the condition of a little good, 
in which an imperceptible qnantity of aroma is extracted 
from an enormous caput mortwum of spoiled matter. I be- 
came reconciled in some respects with reality, and, in taking 
up again, on my return, the book written a year before, I 
found it crude, dogmatic, one-sided and hard." The friends 
he consulted about publication gave an unfavorable verdict. 
AngOBtin Thierry in particular ui^ed that the book would 
be a complete failure and a heavy load for him to carry. 
'What Kenan should do, in his judgment, was to give out his 
ideas in small doses in the form of articles on various topics 
contributed to the Journal des Debats and the Bevue de$ 
deux Mondes, This advice Benan fortunately followed; 
he put his book away in a drawer of his desk, and fnon 1851 
to 1859 he disseminated most of the essential substance of 
it in a series of misceUaneons essays and reviews. These 
are collected in two volumes. Studies in Betigious History 
and Critical and Moral Essays, which, had be written noth< 
ing else, are alone sufficient to give his intellectual measure. 
The Future of Science in its original form was offered to 
the public only in the spring of 1890. 



iTAUAH jorBHxr; pmoDiou bssats; avbuoHb; atufruL wenanie 
(184&-1854) 

In AngBBt, 1849, Renan yiaited his fiunUjr at Saint-Ualo^ In 
September, he wbb sent by the Ministry of Education, and nnd^ 
instructions from the Academy of InBcriptionB and BeltsB-Latlre^ 
on B mission in company with Charlee Darembers to inTcetigate 
the libraries of Italy and report on their manuscript eolleetions, 
particularly Syrian and Arabic. Starting early in Oetober, be 
passed throng the sonth of France and by flea to Boote. At the 
Old of December he visited Naples, spent a fraitfnl week at 
Uonte Cassino, and was back in Kome by January 26. February 
found him in Florence, with visita to Pisa and Sima. Then 
Daremberg returned to Paris, and Renan went back to Rome, 
where he remained till late in April. Altogether he spent almost 
five months in tiie sacred city. The government having granted 
an additional 500 francs, he journeyed by Perugia, Assisi, and 
Ravmua to Bologna (eaiAj in May) and so to Venice, whence 
he passed bj Padua, Milan and Toiin (May and June) back to 
Paris (about July 1). In Septanbo:, Renan fetched Henriette 
from Berlin, and the two then lived t<^:ether on the Val-de-GriLce, 
the mother at the same time gt>ing to live witii Alain at Ssint- 
Malo. At some time after hiB return, he paid a short visit to 
the Britiih Museum for the purpose of studying the collection of 
Syrian ManoBcripts, which he found essential for his Latin thesis, 
and of which be published a notice. In 1851| Benan received 
an appointment as atfachS in the department of manuscripts at the 
Biblioth^ne Kationale. In the same year he b^an writing for 
the Revue das deux Mondes, his first published article being "Ma- 
homet et lee originee de I'lslamisme," December 15, 1651, 

In 1852, Renan took bis degree of Docteur-te-Iettres (August 11) 
and published his two theees, the lAtin thesis — approved Febru- 
ary 7 — being De pMosophia peripatetica apud Syros, and the 
French thesis being his first book, Averroii and Averroitm. In 
July be was elected to the Council of the Soci6tfi Asiatiqae, to the 
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Journal of whieh he nov b^&n to eontribate dgned articles. 
On June 13 he eontriboted an obituary notioe of Bumouf to the 
Uonittur univertel. His only article of this year in the Revue 
dea deux Hlondes was a brief note in the Chronique on Angostin 
Thierry. lu this magttziDe also in 1853 be published bnt one 
artiele: "Les religions de I'antiqait^ et lenrs demiera hiatoriaos." 
{£tudet ^histoire religieute.) A most important step in advance, 
however, was the b^^nninfr of his connection with the Journal 
de* DSbata, for which he wrote, "Les Stances de Hariri" (Essaii 
de morale et de critique), published June 8, and three sborter 
reviews, "L'Kspagne HassulmaDe," Aug^ust 31 ; "Origine et forma- 
tion de la lan^e frangaise," October 22; and "Voyages d'lbn- 
Batontah," December 14 (all three republished in Milanges d'hia- 
toire «t de voyages). In pure scholarship he pnbli^ed in the 
Jcumdt AHcOique (1853), "Fragments d'un livre gnostique intitnlfi 
Apocalypse d'Adam," which was reprinted as a pamphlet the fol- 
lowing year. On Jane 13, he read before thb SocUti Asiatique 
K portum of his OramtiMire cornparie dea languea titiyitiquet. 



In the summer of 1849, while Kenan was at Saint-M&lo, 
G^nin, Chief of the Division of Science and Letters in the 
Ministr; of Public Instraction, proposed to the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres that the yonng scholar 
and his friend Daremherg he sent on a mission to examine, 
describe and copy manoscripta in the lihraries of Italy. 
The proposal was, in re^ar order, referred to a committee 
consisting of Le Clerc, who made the report on September 
14, QuatremSre, Hase, and Bumouf, aU three of whom added 
observations regarding the task to be accomplished. Darem- 
berg had already been on a similar mission in 1845 to investi- 
gate Greek manuscripts of medical works. This he was to 
continue ; both were equally to concern themselves with doc- 
uments valuable for the literary history of France, and 
Benan was especially to fix his attention on oriental manu- 
scripts. The task laid down was of immense scope, and, in 
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addition, a large field was left for indiTidiul initiatiye on 
the spot. After calling attention to certain works to be ex- 
amined, Bumouf, who wrote the last part of the report, con- 
dndes by saying that, beyond these instructions which are 
incomplete becaose the aathms have only vague information, 
"there is a superior order of inatruetionA that a man like 
M. Benan finda in his intelligence and his carioidty. " ^ 

Kenan, having other projects in mind, did not want to go. 
He had expressed his rept^ptance to Q^nin, who paid no 
attention to it. Now, in his embarrassment, he even hopes 
tiiat the cholera, which had broken out in Italy, will scare 
his companion, Darembeig, and thus prevent the consom- 
mation of the plan. In a year or two he would like the 
trip, from which he foresees great advantages. "I have felt 
so far," he writes, "only in this humid and cold climate; 
I have seen only these indented and rugged coasts. I imag- 
ine that onder that sky, which they say reveals so much, 
I shonld experience more complete sensations and that this 
would make an epoch in my esthetic and physical life." * 

Fortunately nothing happened to prevent the Italian jour- 
ney. Again, ctrcnmstances obliged Renan to do what was 
best for him. To aay nothii^ of scholarly advantages, his 
experiences transformed him. His branching boms, as he 
says, that scraped every side, were worn down; his rigor 
was softened as by a sort of warm breeze ; he felt the power 
of plastic form. The value of beaufy in life he already 
knew as testhetic theory ; in Italy this value became expe- 
rience, and the emotion was recognized as at bottom identical 
with relipous aspiration. "The realm of art, until then 
almost closed to me, seemed radiant and consoling. ' ' * 



• AeadSmia dM Inicriptioiw et BellM-LettrM, Mimoiret, voL zriU, 
p. 123. Benui'a eompaiuon, DBjemberg, afterward profeuor of the 
kiatory at medieinfl in Pari^ waa both phTtieian tad pbUoloffiat. 

■To Bortbelot, September fi, 1S49. 

'Avemir, prefaM, p. 11. 
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And first Provence. 

I was tw«it7-fivfl [he said in 1S91 in his speech to the F6- 
libree] when for the first time I passed through the land that 
I bad till then known onl^ from books. Heavens, what a revela- 
tion it was for me I I had sever before seen moonlains. The 
nuffiiiDg I aw<^e amidst the mountains of Forez, that jagged 
bonxon filled roe with astonishroeDt. Lyons became thenceforth 
one of the towns I loved best. I descended the Rhone in one 
day from Lyons to Avignon. What enchantment ! At four in the 
morning, tbe cold mists of Perracbe; at Tienne the beginnings of 
day; at Valence, a new sky, tbe tme thresbcdd of tbe south; at 
Avignon, a luminoiu evening, tbe 5tb of October, 1849.* 

Berthelot accompaQied him snd, after visiting Nimes and 
Aries, they parted at Narbonne, Kenan going by sea to Civita 
Vecchia, and thence to Bwne. Here the mass of impres- 
sions that assailed him during his first days took from him 
every faculty but that of feeling. The change was as prompt 
as a stroke pf lightning. 

This city is an enehantresa [be writes] ; she pnts one to sleep, 
she flxhansta; in these rains thero is an indefinable charm; in these 
abnrchee, met at every step, there is a quiet, a faecinatitn almost 
supernatural. Would yon believe it, dear friend, I am entirely 
changed, I am no longer French, I no longer criticizt^ I no longer 
get indignant, I no longer hold opinions; all I can say about 
anything is: It is so, things happen so, . . . Yoa know that with 
ma religions impreeuons are very strong, and, aa a consequence 
of my education, tbey mingle in indefinable proportions with the 
most mysterious instincta of our nature. These impressions have 
been awakened here with an energy I cannot describe. I had 
not understood what a popular region really is, a religion ac- 
cepted by tbe people naively and without criticisig; I had not 
understood a people incessantly creative in religion, taking the 
dogmas of it in a living and true way. ... I came here strangely 
prejudiced against southern religion, 1 bad ready-made phrases 
about this sensual, despicable, subtle worship. . . . Well, the Ua- 
donnas have conquered me; I have found in this people, in its 

'FtvUUm tUtacMei, p. 111. 
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ftith, in its civilization, an ineompanble loftiness, po«bry And 
ideality. . . . Oar idealiem is nbstract, severe, without images ; 
that of this people is plastic, turned to form, invineibty led to 
translation and expresdon. You cannot walk a quarter of aa 
hour in Rome without being gtmek with the prodigious fecundity of 
images. Everyvhere paintings, etatues, chnrchee, monaateries; 
nothing commonplace, nothing vulgar, the ideal penetrating erery- 
where. ... If yon ent«r a church, you find a painting of Ra- 
phael, Domenico, Albani, a Madonna of Pietro da Cort<ma, a 
statue of Michelangelo. Take, for example, that little eonvent 
yonder. . . . Everywhere monastic life, all the poetry of the middle 
ages revealed in grandiose images. In the interior of the monas- 
tery, at a comer of a corridor, you stop before a celestial coun- 
tenance : a Madonna, the monk tells yon, of Leonardo da Vinci. . . . 
He who should live in such a place, renouncing action, thought, 
criticism, opening his soul to the sweet impreeaionfl of things, 
would he not lead a noble life, and should he not be numbered 
among those who adore in spiritt * 

After Borne, Naples, 

I told yon that Rome had led me to understand for the first time 
a rel^on which is paramount and monopolizes the spiritual life 
of a people. I can say that Naples has led me to understand for 
the first time the sovereign absurdity, the horrible bad taste of 
a religion degenerated and debased by a degraded people. You 
ean never imagine, no, never, what the religion of Naples actually 
is; God ia as unknown in this country aa among the savages of 
Oceania, whose religion u reduced to faith in gmii. For these 
people there is no Ood, there are only saints. And what are 
Uiese saints t Not religious or moral models: but wonder-woiiers, 
species of supernatural magicians, by whose aid one can get ont 
of trouble or be cured of illness. There are saints for robbers, and 
I have actually seen some ax-voto in which the robber is repre- 
sented as delivered by the saint, at least from the police. I cannot 
espreas the disgust I fett the first time I Altered a church at 
Naplee. It is no longer art, no longer ideality. It is the grossest 
sensuality, instincts too vile to name. The religion of Naples 
may be defined as a carious variety of seznal perversion. Yon 
are p^chologist enough to understand this by analogy; bat yon 
eonld never imagine the thing in such vivid featnres unless you 

■To Berthelot, November 0, 1849. 
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had uen this indescribable eity. Imagme a people derived of 
moral sense, yet religions, since to humanity in its lower stages 
religion is more eeaential than morality, and picture what this 
can be. . . . The first, the dominant effect prodnced by Rome 
(and I think by Florence too) is artistic intoxication. One is 
poBseesed, dominated, filled, oTerflowed by the torrent of the 
plastic, of forms, of the sensuous, that strikes the ejea and every 
sense, at each step on that sacred soil. Art is in the atmosphere, 
in the sky, in the monnments, I may say even in the men. Here, on 
the contrary, there is no trace of art, nothing worthy of the 
name: not a religious manifestation in the least d^ree poetic, 
churches that make you burst out laughing, a grotesque worship, 
monoments of supreme bad taste. . . . Naples has never produced 
an artist, a poet; bad taste has always reigned supreme, and, in 
tmth, it is only here that I have understood bad taste. AU this, 
I repeat, because the ideal could win no place: sensation smothers 
everything. Priapns, that is their god, that la all the art of this 
country. . . . The instinct for pleasure is necessary for high 
artistic sensibility; but, if it goes beyond its just proportion, the 
higher formula is violated, there is nothing but matter left, brutal 
pleasure, degradation, nullity; such is Naples. ... I can never 
tell you what I felt amid the rains of ancient Pestnm. Picture 
a Dorian city of the seventh or eighth century before the Christian 
era, perfectly preserved in its temples and ediflcaa, a Greek city 
in its purest and most primitive type, an admirable site, on one 
side the mountain, on the other the sea, three temples still almost 
intact, in that bizarre and exceptional style that bears the name 
of the town, the civilization of Greater Oreece subsisting there 
absoIut«ly whole; and to-day, in the nineteenth cmtury, savages 
living in huts in the midst of this vast enclosure that still stands. 
I have seen the limits of civilization and I have been fri^tened: 
like a man striking' his foot against a wall he believed far dis- 
tant Tea, I felt then the saddest emotion of my life. I trembled 
for civilization, seeing it so limited, seated on so weak a baa^ 
resting on bo few indindnals even in the land where it rules. 
For how many men are there in Europe who are tmly of the 
nineteenth century T And what are we, scouts, advance guard, in 
the presence of this inertia, of this dock of brutes that follows 
Hit Abl if some day they should fling themselves upon ns, re- 
fwdng to follow! I mnst see Paris to drive Pestum ^m my mind.* 

* To Berthelot, January 7, 1S60. 
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Kenan's dream of science redeeming the world was post- 
poned to an indefinite, bat assuredly far-away, futare. 

In general, his political prophecies go wide of the mark, 
A week before the triumphal re&itry of Piux IX, he ia 
sure the Pope will never return to Borne; he is equally 
positive that Borne will never be a capital, only a little cen- 
ter lite Turin or Florence. "The salvation of Italy," he 
writes, "will come from the monks" (January 20, 1850). 

Quite as erroneous ia a political forecast baaed on historic 
development : 

Centralizatioii would be the death of Italy. Rome, Naples, 
Florence capitals of departments! That is all right for Dijon, 
Bordeaux, etc., which have never been alive. Bat Flormce has 
lived, Florence would never accept such a r81e. Kake Italy fre^ 
Floroice would secede, Siena would secede, Genoa would eeced<^ 
Sicily wonid secede, Venice would secede — and yet the idea of 
Italian unity germinates all over. Let us come to an undenrtand- 
ing: the theoristu imbued with French and cosmopolitan ideas 
would be the first dupes and victims and the first to be disap- 
pointed, if Italy were freed from the foreigner. Yet it is true 
tiiat Italy has a common hatred of the foreigner, and even a 
vague feeling of intellectual and moral unity. This would be 
oiough to create a league against the foreigner. Would it be 
strong enough to create a compact state t No, a thousand times 
no. Would it be enough to produce a confederation of Italian 
republics T I do not believe even this much. These cities would 
tear one another again with their teeth, and at the end of a year, 
would call in against thtir rival, France or the Emperor. This 
may be said only of the present, without speaking of the destiny 
a far future may reserve for this country.' 

But it was not chiefly current politics that Benan absorbed 
in Italy. Wherever he went, his mind was open to every sort 
of impression, and these impressions were of extraordinaiy 

*T[> Berthelot from Florence, febraai? 6, 1850. The political Ideas 
that Benan acquired in Italj are set forth in his essaj, "Dom Lnigi 
Tootl, on le parti guelfe dans I'ltalie contempo rains, " written m 
1851, and published, apparentlj for the flrgt time. In Buaii da morale 
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Tividaess. Always a good traveler even in fiis latest years, 
with a most lively susceptibility and the keenest interest in 
all the varying phases of nature, art, and homanity, Renan 
in this first journey had in addition the buoyant flexibility 
of a perfectly fresh, yet admirably cultivated spirit respond- 
ing unhampered to the excitement of absolute novelty. He 
minified in social life, visited caf£s, went to the opera, took 
delight in Petrarch ; he never gets over his astonishment at 
the beauty of real ruins, temples, pavements, arches, tombs, 
the Colosseum, statues Id their ordinal stations instead of 
in museums, true monnments, not mere objects of curiosity. 
He is enchanted, too, with natural beauty, the Bay of Na- 
ples, the Apennines, the lagoons, the sun, the sky. The par- 
ticularities of each region excite reflections, the Papal rule 
in Borne, the horrible tyranny at Naples, the liberalism of 
the monks at Monte Casaino, the local and municipal life 
of Tuscany and Umbria, the fatal isolation of Y^iiee. He 
never tires of Borne; at his third visit, he finds it like a 
great poem that reveals new beauties at each successive read- 
ing. Only once is there even a touch of homesickness, which 
is, indeed, rather a painful longing for intimate communion 
with his friend (March 10, 1850). At Portici he had an 
interview with Pius IX, and found him amiable and good, 
with characteristically Italian limitations of mind. The 
spectacle of the Pope's return to Home made an indelible 
impression of mutable popular ferocity resdy for explosion. 
All these experiences, eagerly assimilated, became a perma- 
nent gallery of pictures and a magazine of ideas, from which 
he constantly drew traits for his later works. 

Pisa fills him with enthnsiasm, art developing in the town 
itself, among its own citizens, to satisfy municipal needs; 
and this enthusiasm is even more ardent in Perugia and 
AssisL 

Asaisi [he writes, May 11, 1850] is incam parable, and I have 

bees rewarded for the truly meritorious pains I have nndargone 
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to visit it. Picture to yonrself the whale of this great popular 
medieval leg«nd in two superposed churches by Qiotto and Cima- 
bue! The city is still older than its monoinaits. It is all of the 
Uiddle Ages; whole streets sbsolntdy abandoned have remained 
fltone for stone what they were in Uie fourteenth century. Six 
or seven churches almost as curious as Saint Francis, m^e this 
ei^ unique in the world. The profusion of art surpasses imagina- 
tion. The outside, the inside^ the doors, the windows, the beams, 
the mantelpieces, everything is painted or sculptured. Street 
psinting, frequent all over Italy, is the eharacteristia trait of 
Umbria. The mystical and little nationalistic tint of the Umbrian 
spirit (wherein lies its inferiority in comparison with Tuscany, 
so intellectual) is above all sensible in this place, etill fnll of the 
Beetmd Christ of the Middle Ages. 

And finally Venice, Milan being entirely modem, mercan- 
tile, Parisian, and, from an architectoral standpoint, a 
transported me de Bivoti. 

Venice is the most striking example of the irrcotediable d»- 
eadenee of certain very beautiful things in humanity: Venice, ii 
certainly one of the most beautiful flowets that has bloomed in 
hnmanify. Yet Venice will not live again. Venice can live only on 
condition of being autonomous; and the tendency being toward 
agglomerations, the autonomy of a town, the antique eity, and 
that of medieval Italy, has become impossible. The only aJtema- 
ti^e fur V«iice is to be rich or to perish. But all efforts to 
give btx back her splendor will be futile; prosaic Trieste is easily 
worth more; and it is not even desirable for the general good of 
humanity, that real and present advantages should be sacrifloed to 
historiud considerations. . . . Tet these old things remain with 
their poetry, their charm, their reminiscences. What Venice re- 
veals above all is the apirit of the city, the contact, the consecn- 
tivenees, the solidarity of generations, what it means to found 
institutions, automs. The primitive oonstitutions of Venice equal 
in poetry and harmony all that is purest in Qreek origins. Vece* 
tian art, however, is much less pure than Tuscan. The source 
is not pure; there are reminiscences of Constantinople, of the 
Arab style. There is caprice, fantasy, ravishing fantasy, capriee 
full of charm. But it is not pure beauty without mannerism, a> 
in the Parthenon and at Fiaa. (Hay 23, 1850.) 
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EverTwhere in his refiections the character of the art is 
as prominent as the character of the life of the people. 
Indeed, art has become so essential to Benan that he advises 
it to Berthelot as a remedy for a fit of the bines, not art as 
the handmaid of thought, bat onadalterated beanty aud 
poetry of the antique stamp, free from any distnrbii^ philo- 
sophic idea. 

But while appreciation of art was the capital addition to 
his equipment which Benan brought back from Italy, it was 
a by-product, and not the main object of his endeavors. His 
time was chieSy spent in libraries, seeking and examining 
manuscripts. Little as this task appears in tiie letters to 
Berthelot, we yet know that it waa accompli^ed in such a 
manner as to add to his stock of learning and to increase his 
reputation as a scholar. At Naples everything was under 
seal, but at Rome, Florence and Monte Cassino valuable 
treasures were found. In addition to Syriac mannscripta, 
catalogued and described, he discovered an nnpnbliahed frag- 
ment of Abelard and on important Arabic text of Aver- 
roes.' 

His thesis for the doctorate was, indeed, constantly in 
mind. Writing of his trip to Venice, he says: "I have 
there the seat of my Averroistic philosophy, whose history I 
want to write, and about which my ideas liave been much 
enlarged in Italy. It will be the history of incredulity in the 
Middle Ages."* Two letters from Rome addressed to Rei- 
naud, his teacher of Arabic in the £cole des Umguea or\9n- 
tales, and published in the Jtwrnol Asiatigue,^" show honv la- 
boriously he worked, sometimes copying as much as a hon- 

• The mumscript of Abelard, that of AveiToeB and otfaerB of a 

fihilowpMeBl intereat in Florence and Pisa are the Bubjeot of a long 
ettor to CooBin vritten from Borne, Febnuu7 17, 1850. Benan 
offers to copy anting Couain may desire and he dgna himself, 
"YoDT respectful diaeiple." Sewe d'higtoire Kttfraire de la Franee, 
1911, p. 197. 
*To Berthelot, Uareh 31, 1850. 

"December 10, 1819, and Febntajy 27, 1800, series iv, toL xr. 
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dred p^es of Syrian or Arabic text. To the Academy of 
Inscriptions and BeUea-Lettrea, a letter written jointly by 
Renan and Daremberg was read by Le Clerc, January 18, 
1850; on March 15, Bumouf read a second letter, this time 
solely by Benan ; and the ofiScial report was presented, the 
first part from both on May 24^ and the second part from 
Kenan alone on September 6.^^ 

At some time shortly after his return, Renan went to Lon- 
don to examine the Syrian manuscripts in the British mu- 
seum, but his time for this investigation was sadly limited.** 
He found, however, much material for use in his Latin thesis 
on Aristotle in Syria. Without these manuscripts, indeed, 
his argument in that work would have lacked its decisive 
weight. 

While in Italy, Benan had begun to embody his experiences 
in the form of a novel. The reSections of the hero and his 
situation — loss of faith, abandonment of the seminary, trip 
to Italy — are his own ; the author has simply added the love 
of a pious Breton maiden and placed the episodes in the 
epoch of the French Revolution. There are two frag- 
mentary forms, one Patrice, a series of letters almost purely 
reflective, and the other, Ernest and Beatrix," in which 
there are scraps of the sketch of a story. The chief interest 

" Benan *■ troubles in finding manuacripta in the disorderl/ collec- 
tions in Borne are echoed in hia review at OEanam's Doaamentt 
imSditt pow- lervir d I'hiitoire litttraire de I'ltaUe in the Journal 
de* Savanta, April, 1851; MHangea religieux et hiatoriquei, p. 319 
et seq. See particalarlj Uie stor? of a miracle and Renan 'b inUrpre- 
tatioD, pp. 321-323. A curious feature of this article is thftt Benan 
repeats almost verbatim a paasoge from an earlier review. Cf. pp. 
328, 329 and pp. 26S, 266. 

"See letter from him to Eeinaud in JownaJ A»<atigye, April, 1852, of 
irtdeh there was a separate reprint; "Lettre i. M. Beiuaad sur quelques 
ManoBcrits syri&quea du Mus£e Britanuique coutenants des traduc- 
tiona d'auteurs grecs profanes et dea trait^s philosophiq' 
du Jmtntai Aiiatique, 43 pp. Imprimerie Nationale. " 

"Balue had written a story Beatria:, the scene of wliii 
taoT, bat Beatrix seems ta bare been a general name 
—'—''-. It ia of ten thus used bj Sainte-Benvfli 
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of these documents lies in tbeir presentation of the romantic 
and sentimental element in the young Benan. Like St. 
Angnstine, he was in love with love, and he felt the need to 
express, not only his philoaophical and scientific aide, bat 
the whole of his nature. His heart was full of va^e longing. 
"I love in general," he saj^ "I have constructed a Beatrix, 
I see her, I adore her. But this Beatrix has no real person 
to whom she corresponds. Every woman I see ravishes me 
to heaven ; hut passes, and her trace is soon effaced. My 
timid modesty, my external position permit nothing more. 
Alas! my golden age will pass perhaps without my being 
able to do more than dream of happiness.'"* 

His dreams, however, cannot long detach him from his re- 
flections upon his impressions of Italy and upon things in 
general, the same ideas as are found in his correspondence 
and in The Future of Science. Often, it is true, we find a 
view from a fresh angle. "The time has come when Chris- 
tianity should cease to be dogma and become poetry."" 
"Science aspires to be true; religion seeks above all to be 
beautiful." *" After Rome and Naples, he is impressed with 
the necessity of Catholicism for the masses, with its fitness 
for its place in the world. 

Nothing equals the grandeur of Catholicism when looked upon 
in its colossal proportions, with its mysteries, its ritnal, its sacra- 
ments, its mjtbical bistoiy, its patriarchs, prophets, apostles, mar- 
tyrs, virgins, saints, immense accumulation of eighteen centuries, 
where nothing is lost, mountain always growing, gigantic temple, 
where each generation places its layer. . . . Hnmauity needs po- 
etiy. The priest is not the philosopher and scholar, the man of 
the truth; but he is the man of this great system of confused 
and intertwined idealism that humanity creat^ tor itself under 
the name of religion. So complex a creation is aasoredly open 
to criticism, and sciraice camiot accept it all of a piece. But 

"Fnammts Mimee tt nmametmit, p. 104. 

-JWA, p. 38. 

■•iM&,p.84. 
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when, in these vast constmctione, Bdeace flnda diTsne fllemoiti, 
atntw, mud, voTthless matemlB, it has no right for that reason to 
condemn the whole edifice, nor to claim that this is not fitted for 
its social purpose." 

It is only the dogmatiG doctors of theology who revolt him. 
"I would gladly climb the Scala Santa on my knees, if I 
were dispensed from believing in the authenticity of the 
Book of Daniel or in the Messianic interpretation of this or 
that Psalm. " " The reality lies, not in the fact, but in the 
idea. "What do I care whether this man, of whom history 
tells almost nothing, has or has not trod this ground t Would 
Cephas be any the less the cornerstone of humanity 1 What 
do I care about that obscure fisherman, who doubtless never 
suspected the exalted destiny to which he was called 1 The 
true Peter, the Peter to be revered, is the one created by 
hmnanity, the Peter who, for ten centuries, has been the 
master of souls, before whom emperors have bowed, to whom 
humanity has paid tribute, and whose bronze foot is worn 
1^ the kisses of pilgrims. ' ' " 

There are interesting passages in these pages, but, judg- 
ing from the fragments as they stand, it is fortunate that 
B«ia& never completed his novel, whether Pait^e or Emett 
and Beatrix. In both we find an inharmonious jumble of 
exaggerated sentimentalism and philosophic reflection, of 
romantic unreality and his own personal experience. Thirty 
years later he returned to the plan of self-expression throi^ 
fictitious characters, but by the time he wrote his dramas, 
he had ripened ; his tendency to prolixity was restrained by 
the stricter form, and his tendency to gush was chastened by 
years and wisdom. He had grown to be, what could not be 
claimed for the youth of 1849, a litersry artist. 



"JMd, pp. 34, 36. 
"JMd., p. 38. 
» JWd, p. 95. 
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Late in SeptembM- *" Benan went to Berlin for Henrietta 
Trbo had developed in Poland a chronic affection of the larynx 
tiiat necessitated her return. She had paid her father's 
debts, and the bo'ose at Tr^guier was now nnincumbered 
in the bands of the mother. Her task was accomplished, hut 
age had prematurely wrinkled her brow and withered her 
personal cfaarms, though her expression of ineffable goodness 
remained. 

Brother and uster took a small apartment at the end of a 
garden on Yal-de-Qrace. 

Onr solitade ma absolute [vritea Reoan]. She had no- social 
ties and songbt to form none. Our windows looked on the gardai 
of the Carmelites of the rae d'Enfer. During the long hours I 
apeat at the library, the life of these nuns in a way r^ulated 
hers and eonstitnted her dn^le distraction. Her respect for my 
work was great. I have seen her for hoars by my side of an 
evening, scarcely breathing for fear of interrupting me; she just 
wanted to see m^ and the door between onr rooms was always 
open. Her love had become so ripe that the secret communion 
of thought sufficed. She, so exigent in matters of the heart, so 
jealous, was content with a few minutes a day provided ehe :felt 
assured of being the only object of love. Thanks to her rigorous 
economy, she conducted with singularly lunited resources a house- 
hold in which nothing was ever lacking and which evmt had its 
austere charm. . . . She was an incomparable secretary for me; 
she copied all my works and entered into them so deeply that I 
could rely on her aa on a living index of my thought. For my 
style I owe her more than I csn say. She read proofs of all I 
wrote, and her precious criticism hunted out with infinite deli- 
cacy the negligences I had overlooked. . . . She convinced jne 
that everything might be said in the simple and correct style of 
good writers, and that neologisms and violent images always spring 
fnm misplaced pretension or ignorance of oitr real riches. Thus, 

'Berthelot addressed a letter to Bensn at the HOtel des Mines, me 
dflafer, Paris, on the 16th. 
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from ID7 lemuon with her dates a profound change in my way 
of writing. I got used to composing in view of her remarks, 
hazarding many points to see what effect they would produce on 
her, and ready to sacrifice them at her demand. . . . One quality 
that offended her in my writJngB was a love of irony that beset 
me and that I mingled in my best things. I had never suffered, 
and I found in a discrete smil^ provoked hy the feebleness or vanity 
of man, a certain philosophy. This hab^ (dtended her and little 
by little I saerifleed it to her," 

Their means were slender and precariooB. Henrietta 
wrote for Mile. Ulliac's magazine, the Joumel des jeaneg 
penonnes, onder the pseudonym Mile. Emma da Qaendy, 
and Renan wrote book rerie^^n for varioTis periodicals, among 
them the Journal fferiiral de I'instructitm publique and the 
Athenavan frangais^* and probably gave lessons and sup- 
plied the places of absent professors. In 1851 '* he was ap- 
pointed by Hanreau aitack6 in the department of maaa- 
Hcripts of the Biblioth^ne Nationale ** nnder Hase, a humble 
position paid by the day;^' but giving time and opportunity 



■■ 1£a Sour Benriette, pp. 31-34. 

" L'Atherueum /ranfow, an ImitaUon of the London weekly, wu 
pnbUslied from 1S52 to Jime, 18SS. For it Beaitn wrot« only two 
aigaed reviews, one of Egger'a book on comparative grammar, De- 
cember 18, 16S2, and one of the refutation of Spinosa b7 Leibnitx, 
April 29, 18S4. (.Mtlanggt religievx et Awlori^HM.J He wrote one 
rfgned and a half dozen ongi^ed notes. See Straiua, Po^iqiie, p. 341, 
Anhongb hie name was Still carried in the list of principal con- 
trUnitorB, he ceased writing for this paper when in 1854 it published 
a poem to la Montijo. a bit of servili^ that filled blm with contempt 
(Ijetter to Bersot, Strauee, iib\d.) The chief scholarly support of 
tiie Atli^nmtm was Maury, who was a very frequent contributor. 

" In the Ust of memberB of the SociSte Asiatique for 1851 Benau 
f^ipears as Alive de r6cole dee langues orientales; in the list for 18&S 
as attach^. On Janoaiy 14, 1S5S, he writes to Bereot ae thon(^ he 
kad been settled Tor some time at the library, 

"Hanriaa says the appointment was made by his free eholee] 
Bittoire littiriMre de la France, xxxi, 

*It seems that his pay was five francs a day. He writes to Berso^ 
Hay 17, 1S52, "If five hours of erudition at five francs a day were 
BOt beneath yon, I should ask yon to share in tlie cataloguing of om 
Zj^aa mannscripti^" Benot et k» omit, p. 109, 
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for study and reading in the intervals of cataloguing." In 
the same year he was introdnced by Augustin Thierry to the 
Bevue des deuz Mondes, to which he contribnted for a time 
one article or, at most, two a year. 

The story of hia initial contribution rejected by the editor 
is told in the preface of New StwHea in Religious History 
(1884), where the essay, with some chants and additions, 
was first published. "The article on Buddhism was com- 
posed during the last months of the life of Eug^e Bnrnouf. 
It was destined for the Bevue des deux Mondes and was the 
first piece of work presented by me to that magazine. M. 
Bnloz, the least Buddhistic of men, praised certain minor 
points, but would not believe that the substance of the arti- 
cle was true. A real Buddhist, in flesh and bones, seemed 
to him incredible. To all my proofs, he answered inflexibly, 
'It is not possible that there are people so stupid as that.' " 
Possibly Buloz had other reasons for the rejection, for the 
article is one of the author 's least interesting compositions. 

Kenan's actual collaboration began with the issue of De- 
cember 15, in which was published "Mahomet et les engines 
de rislamisme," republished in the Studies in Beiigious 
History with changes and corrections, which, though not so 
numerous as those in the essays from La LibertS de Penser, 
are still considerable. The modifications of style are gener- 
ally in the direction of exactness, exemplified in the frequent 
substitution of nouns for pronouns where the antecedent was 
at all vague.*' 

In spite of Buloz, Renau managed to work into this essay 

■For a TBnunJBoence of this work nnder the direction <rf Ham, toe 
Prefftce to the Qeneral Index of tbe Origin* of CkTistuauty, p. ii. 

" There was a reprint of thia article, a pamphlet of tlurt7-iuse 
pagei, from the press of Qerdda, publisher of the Eevue del detw 
Mondeg. See O, Vicaire, Majwel de I'amafew de Iwrem dw XIX 
aiide, where many such reprints are listed. For one of tbese the 
author is thanked hj Bersot who regards the tmaj with (ervflst 
admlratiOTt, "a tme piece of French eradiUoti and of pliilosopliy k !■ 
pofamii," Bertot et om omit, p. lOS. 
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aboot two pagw (pp. 237-23S) from tiw rejected artkle on 
Boddhiam. Tlie r^eetnns suggested tq- the stoi7 of Urn- 
hoMtt SIC idoitieal with ideas m The Fut%r» of Seituc*. 
The author ineolestes his ccmception of critical method ; he 
c» I» etB the principle of spontaneous lurth, at • gtvok 
nument and nnda- invariable law, as opposed both to tnm- 
tim and to Uie work of ifflective reason, the delieate task of 
Kkoee being to divine origins by means ol traees whidi 
ronain ; he Tii«itit^Tfnt that things are beaotif ol only by what 
bmnanity sees in them, that sentiments have their value in- 
depoidently of the objeet that excites them, that a race 
prodnees its masterpiece and retires as though used up by 
the tf cnt, that man is too weak long to bear the divine mia- 
DOD and those alone are immaculate whom God earty frees 
from the apostolic harden ; ideas never long absent from his 
religioiis studies. He clings to the theory of the monotheism 
of the Semites, stating it in the strikii^ phrase, which he 
did not hesitate to repeat elsewhere: "The Semitic race 
has never conceived the govemipent ot the universe other- 
wise than as an absolnte monarchy." Scattered here and 
there we find sly digs at the theologians. "It is clear," he 
remarks, "that Buddha, a son of Qod, an exalted wonder- 
worker, was beyond the temper of this race," (P. 234.) The 
implication throughoat is that religions, not excluding Chris- 
tianity, belong to a class of human products which pass 
throi^h certain phases and may be studied by the same 
comparative method that applies to all historical phenomena. 
And he concludes with a statement of the r^ht of nations, as 
of individuals, to perfect freedom of conscience. 

Mohammedanism indeed was not the subject that was 
chiefly agitating Kenan's ^irit in December, 1851. The 
Coup d'£tat, validated as it was by the enormous majority 
given by universal suffrage, achieved the repression of 
thought begun in 1849, when the reactionary forces dom- 
inated the legislature and the ministry. The education law 
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put tliTOi^^ the assembly by Fallooz at the behest of the 
clericals (March 15, 1850) was a serious blow to tiie Uni- 
versity, already wounded by hia administration.*' Candi- 
dates for professorships who did not please the minister of 
public education or his advisers failed of appointment and 
a goodly ntunber already teaching were deprived of their 
chairs, among these being Kenan's friend, Am^^e Jacques. 
With the Coup d'£>tat, reaction seemed completely in con- 
trol. The young liberals were filled with lAame ; th^ felt 
hmniliated, even disgraced. As Benan wrote in later years: 
"The youth of to-day can hardly understand the character 
of those years of reaction that followed 1848, years in which 
the demies of the human mind reigned as masters."" 
"Those gloomy years 1849, 1850, 1851," as he calls them 
on another page, "when the human mind was governed by 
its Hiemies, and the first ten years of the Empire, when ev- 
erything not mediocre or frivolous was considered danger^ 
ous." *• Jules Simon, "my intimate and proved friend," *^ 
gave up bis chair at the Sorbonne and went into temporary 
exile in Belgium, and Am^d^ Jacques buried himsdf for 
good and all in South America. The situation was disheart- 
ening. The liberals of France needed all their philosophy. 
For consolation they must mount to heights of historical 
contemplation, from which the miseries of the day should 
sank into insigniScance because viewed in their relation to 
the whole. "To him who baa so many times seen unfolded 
the apparent caprice of human affairs," wrote Benan of 
Augustin Thierry, "what is one incident morel For him 
who so eminently possesses the experience of the past, the 



■Dnpaulonp wrote that the I&w of ISSO was not only directed 
against the UoiverBitr, but was intended to miu the fteole Nonnale. 
Bartfa^letRj' Saint-Hilairei Victor CotMttt, vol i, p. 031. 

■■ FewOei ditachiet, p. 299. 

"Uilanget d'hirtoire «t de voyages, p. xUi. 

"Letter to Bamt, December S8, ISfiS. 
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ejqierienee of the presmt, it seems, should coont for little." ** 
Uuder the new constitution, every functionary of the 
state — and teachers were such functionaries — ^was called 
upon to swear fidelity both to the constitution and to the 
president. About forty professors refused and lost their 
positions, and in this number were several of .Henan's 
friends and acquaintances, such as Barth^emy Saint-Hilaire, 
administrator of the College de France, Haurgau, keeper of 
manuscripts in the Biblioth^ue Nationale, and, more mod- 
est, Bersot, professor in the Lyc£e at Versailles 1 Thinbdi^ 
that this was carrying a scruple too far, Kenan wrote to 
Bersot urging him to reconsider hia determination. Only 
members of a former administration and those who bad a set- 
tled intention to conspire against the government were 
bound lo refuse the oath. The refusal of others would be 
regrettable, "for," says he^ "besides depriving the public 
service of those who could best fill the positions, it implies 
that everything done and everything that happens is to be 
taken seriously. For mj^ part, I should have desired that, 
with the exception of five or six men, easy to pick out, every 
one without distinction should have taken the oath," As 
for himself, he has not been asked, and, if asked, he is too 
unimportant to make himself an exception among his col- 
leagues. "If your decision is irrevocable," he adds, "I beg 
to press your hand and say that you have sinned by excess 
of virtna"** 

As usual, Renan accepted what he could not help, but he 
ceased for a qnarter of a century to be a democrat. In a 
review of Gamier 's La MoriAe socude, published in May, 
Renan had maintained, in the spirit of The Future of 
Science, that the mnltitude never governed, the sovereignty 

"SeviM dM devx Mondet, Jvl7 1, 18S2, p. 19S, a notice in tbe 
Chroniqua of Thierry's Collection of Uowmenti of th« Third Bttate. 

"letter to Berso^ Majr IT, 1852. H6mou, Beriot et set AmU, p. 
108. Coiuli], thODgh deprived of office, Kuva tbe aame kdviee to Us 
foimer pnpili, and tlie yonng T^ne took much the Bams view. 
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of the people being at bottom merely l^e mle of pnblic 
reaaon, expreeaed, not by the crowd, bat by that part of the 
nation eapecially g^ven to administrative studies.** Thia 
theory was entirely npaet by the Coup d'fitat. He would 
now forever repudiate universal suSrage, because it had 
played such a trick. If Napoleon III is the consequence of 
'89, he would even repudiate '89, Indeed, in the fever of 
the first days after the catastrophe, he was almost tempted 
to become a le^timist, and he would still incline that way, if 
hereditary transmission of power should be found to be the 
only means of escaping GsBsarism, for he is convinced that 
civilization can not laat fifty years under such a r^me.*" 
It is civilization that be cares for, not this or that form of 
government ; yet, thou^ no longer a democrat, he is always 
a liberal. 

m 

However excited Benan may have become at times over 
the political situation — and he was often violently excited 
in t^, though not in print — ^he always had at his disposal 
another world into which such troubles could not enter. 
The year 1852 was one of prodigious labor in linguistic and 
historical scholarship.'* In January Taachereeu vrss named 
adjunct administrator of the Bibliothdqae Nationale and 
director of catalogues, charged with the task of publishing 
a full account of the treasures of that institution. Reinaud, 
president of the Soci^te Asiatique, became keeper of the 
section of oriental manuscripts, and among his assistants was 
Benan, to whom the Syrian, Sabean and Ethiopian manu- 
scripts were assigned. This work was still in progress in 

" MiUmgea r^igieux et hittoriqaei, p. 70, article teprinted from the 
Journal de I'itistmetion pvili^ue, Ua; 7, 1851. 

"To Berwt, JonnaiT' 14, ISBS; Beraot et «ot omw, p. 104. 

** HiB days were m oeenpied that be eoold not virit Beraat at Ver- 

nillet. See letter of Januar; 14, 1852, Serarrf et tat amtt, p. 103. 
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1855.** He also, as a. specialist in medieval literature, pre- 
pared a careful and erudite study of manuscripts and church 
history for the use of Victor Le Clerc in the Histoire Ut- 
Uraire de la France.'* In addition to these library tasks, 
he carried through the press his two theses, De phUotophta 
peripatetica apvd SyroB and Averroes and Averroism,** and 
obtained his degree of Docteur-^Iettres.*" Meanwhile he 
was assiduous in his attendance at the monthly meetings of 
the Soci^tS Asiatigue, and in July he was elected to its 
Council, on which he served continuously till his dea^. 

Up to this time, Benan had broo^t out no booh, his only 
independent publications having been reprints of contribu- 
tiona to periodicals.*' Averroes was published by Auguate 
Dnrand and, as a doctor's dissertation on a noapopular suh- 
ject, it was published at the author's expense, the cost being 
137S francs.** This was a large sum for a poor man, but 
Benan was, as usual, ready to sacrifice the present to the 
future. The Latin dissertation made its way among special- 
ists ; the Fr^ich dissertation became a standard work.** 



"Jountat Aiiatique, toL Ixri, p. ST6 et seq. 

"Embodied in the euaj, "Joachim do Flore et l'6vui^le fitemel," 
KovBetlM SUtdet d'lUrtoire rtligieute, p. 217 et Mq., flist published in 
^ Bfwe det deux Monde*, July 1, 1868. 

'The Orst iru presented to the SociStfi Asiatique July 3, and the 
■eeond September 13. On May IT B«nan told Bersot that the Latin 
theda waa printed and the French thesis tras in press. 

* Benan sustained his thesis before the Facult;f ou August 11, 1852, 
and received the congratulations of his judges and the doctor's de- 
gree. See AtiiviuBum fransai* for 1853, p. 6, a review of the Latin 
uesia by A. Channa. Avcrroea is revieired in the following number, 
p. il, and Benan ia warned against skepticism. 

"For an incomplete liat of these, see O. Vicaire, ifonwl d« I'aTnateur 
de Hcres At **»• liide, Paris, 1907. The most notable are "Do 
I'orig^ do langage," 1848, and " eclaireissements tirfis des Ungues 
■ftmitiquee sur quelques points de la prononciation giidqut," 1849, from 
the jovnol gMral de I'tnttwetvm publique, July 7, 18, 21, 25. 

■In ft letter dated November 29, 1852, to Benot, who is thinking of 

Bibllshing his Buan on Providence, Benan gives this detaiL See 
6nion, Seraot et an omii, p. 126, 

*A second edition of Averroet, revised and augmented, was pub- 
liibed by Michel lAvj fiirei in 1861. 
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Benan's Latin thesis,** approved by the Faculty of Let- 
ters Febmary 7, 1852, traces the Aristotelian philosophy from 
Alexandria to tiie Nestorian Syrians, from the Syrians to the 
Persians and Arabs, and more slightly, from the Arabs to 
the Schoolmen. Working apon fragments and upon names 
of lost works, and piecing together indications derived from 
the manuscripts that have survived, Renan follows the 
course of philosophical studies in the Syrian schools from 
the fourth century to the eighth, and traces the inflnence of 
these heretical Christian teachers and physicians (Nestorians 
and Jaeohites) in shaping the development of Aristotdian 
leamii^ in Bagdad, where new Arabic translations were 
made by them, and not at all by the Arabs, in the ninth and 
tenth centaries. It was after this that the Arabs in turn 
became teachers of their former masters. In addition to 
published documents, the author makes copious use of man- 
uscripts examined by him in Italy or in the Biblioth^ue 
Imperiale, and especially exploits his discoveries in the 
British Museum, which furnish an essential link in his argu- 
ment. This voyage over an obscure epoch, the finding of an 
uninterrupted current from Alexandria to Arabia, the mar- 
shalling of facts, the divining of the natnre of lost treatises, 
the search for the least trace of evidence and the subtle dis- 
covery of its bearing, all shadow forth the labor of later 
years. The little pamphlet is, indeed, a direct precursor of 
the Ongins of Chrisitamity. Written by obligation in Latin, 
it avoids the Tullianism that Benan hated and even here 
and there presents really characteristic phrase^ though 
most of it is sufficiently matter-of-fact for its destination.** 



* De phitoiophia peripaltUoa apud Syrot am/meiUationojn hixtonetm 
teriptU B. Bemui. ParieiB, spud A. Duraiid, bibliopolani, 1S52. 

"Tbe conclndjng senteuM funuahes the most obvious example: 
Qnod omen deteetabile [tluit we abould sink to the intellectual level of 
UW SyrUn seboolmen] Deua O. M. avertat, ac priua noe e medio t«llat, 

'd«uimf,iiigravew!eiite r '"" " " .... _ 

n eultum pesnun ire. 
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AvtrroSt and Averroitm, undertaken with the ezLCOQTage- 
ment of Cotudn and Le Clerc, is in large part the sort of 
numograph lauded in The Futwv of Sdence, an individual 
sacrifice to the pn^resa of historical stadiea. As a patimt 
exploration of a tedions atretch of the human spirit, it 
could hardly be surpassed either for the tediousness of the 
stretch or the patience of the exploration. Tet Kenan could 
not regret the years spent in diggii^ up and dusting oS the 
mummies of metaphysical theory and tracing their uninter- 
esting and half-effaced featnrea. Even if his subject was 
useless practically, the history of the human spirit is the 
greatest of subjects, and the nineteenth century is the cen- 
tury of history. In spite of the hours spent in reading nn- 
readable hooks, Benan was not infected. "Began Kenan's 
Averroet," wrote John Morl^ in 1897. "There is such a 
mixture of scholar and writer as no longer exists to my knowl- 
edge. And what a mixture it is, when the world is so lucky 
as to find it. " ^ In the midst of the dryest enumeration will 
come a Saab, of fancy or an apt reflection. "Padua is noth- 
ing but the Latin Quarter of Venice"; "Many delicate 
qtirits prefer belief to an incredulity that involves bad 
taste"; "This barbarism began to be tiresome, even at Pa- 
dua" — such are specimen asides. 

In no book addressed to the general public is Kenan's 
method so exact in plan and statement. Beginning with the 
life and doctrines of Averroes, he proceeds to the Jewish 
tranalatorg of the fourteenth centuiy — ^the origin of h» 
later interest in the rabbis of France — and to the opposition 
of the Scholastic philosophers, a topic involving a notable 
piece of intuition based upon erudition — ^his conjectural 
resnrrection of the unknown Franciscans and masters of arts 
of the University of Paris against whom the great doctors 
fulminated. After this, we pass to the development of the 
legend of Averroes, tiie most interesting chapter in the 

"Horiey'i BeeoOtetitrnt, voL U, fl7. 
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book, and to the prolongation of his reputation in the schools 
of northern Italy through the seventeenth century. 

The reference to both manuacripts and early printed boobi 
must have left the examiners in a state of utter hdplessness^ 
for Renan bad lived in a strange society with which they 
could have had only a bowing acqnaintance. Every asser- 
tion is founded on a text. In addition, these notes include, 
as was to be expected in a thesis, references to the works of 
other investigators in the field, and are not entirely confined, 
as in bis great histories, to the original authorities. Though 
his statements have the impartiality of scientific criticism, 
one feels his sympathy with increduli^, his admiration for 
Frederic II, and his horror of somber fanaticism, whether 
of Islam or Some, when it destroys science and philosophy. 
Perhaps the most original passages in the book are the sec- 
tion in which he deals with Averroes and Thomas Aquinas 
in the paintings of the fourteenth century, and that in which 
he equates art and philosophy, contrasting Platonic FIor«iee 
with Aristotelian Venice. Here, as in his Life of Jesus, what 
he saw in his travels becomes an integral factor in his book. 

Althoi^ Averroism stood in a certain sense for freedom 
of thought, Renan finds satisfaction in the conclnsion to 
which his study leads him, the conclusion that it was positiTe 
and experimental science which "swept away the mass of 
sophisms and puerile and empty queries heaped up by scho- 
lasticism." And he has a certain delight also in the irony 
of fate. "It was the destiny of Averroes to serve aa a pre- 
text for the most diverse hatreds in the confiicts of human 
thon^t, and to cover with his name doctrines which surely 
never Altered his mind." (P. 432.) A sentence from the 
preface most also he quoted, ance even at this early date it 
elicited reprobation : ' ' Who knows if finesse of mind does 
not consist in abstaining from drawing eonclusional"" 

* Averroia wu terieved in the Dtbatt bj DarevAerg Jalj 12, 1853 ; 

in tlw Athamnm by Alfred Manrj, December 28, 165S; in tlie £n>M 
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A copy of this book, with an accompanying lettm, waa 
salt 1^ tbe author to Sainte-Beuve. This proceedinjf may 
have been prompted by Renan's helpful friend, £mile £g;;er, 
who had long beeoi in correepondence with the great critic," 
bat such an act could not have been unusaal, for we find 
Taine writing in 1857 and sending his French Philosophers 
to both Sainte-Beave and Renan, neither of whom he had 
met.** To Renan Sainte-Beuve made a formal reply in which 
he thanks and compliments the author, ntters a page of re- 
flections on incredulity, and excuses himself for sot treating 
the subject in the Cojistitution'nel on the ground that it is 
too heavy for his public.'" This is apparently the beginning 
of the relations between the two, distant at first, but in the 
course of ten years becoming intimate. The Sevue des deux 
Mondes was not the bond, for just before Renas began his 
connection with that periodical, Sainte-Beuve had with- 
drawn, nothing from his pea appearing there between Sep- 
tember 15, 1849, and .May 15, 1863. All his.time waa occu- 
pied with his Camiries aod bis Port-Boyal. 

X 

IV 

Hitherto Benon's friends bad, as was natural, be^ almost 
wholly of the university circle. This circle, it is true, was 

de I'mtiruotion pubUque br Bergot, Dseember SO, 1852. Beraot be- 
Mme ■ reffol&T reviewer of Benaii 'b book*. In this lame Bmme, ha 
wrote of £e Langvet gimitique», the itudet d'hittoire rHi^ieute and 
Job; and in the Dibat* of Ettai» de vuyrale et de aritique, Vie da 
Jitna and 8t. Paul. Betian \a proud of his friendsliip and after each 
rsTiew aenda a letter of thanks. He agrees in general nlth Bersot, 
there bring between them, as he expreasea it, onl^ the tbicknesi of a 



*See Snme de Vldttoire littiraire de la France (ISOS), p. 107 et Mq. 
* Taine, Ba Vie et aa eorretpondance, vol. ii, p. 147, 
"NwtvelU Correipimdanee de 3aint»-Bevtte, p. 130. 
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not entirely digtinct from the literary group, for many of 
the leading contribntors to the periodicals and most of the 
authors of serious vorks were teachers, administrators or 
librarians. In the jonmals they performed the delicate task 
of reviewing one another's books and, in doing so, trying to 
reconcile friendship with critical vigor. 

Benan early perceived that sacceas in the career he had 
marked out for himself depended on the good will of the 
leaders in the field, "the protection of the great," as he 
eaUs it" Such good will and help be secored, and he was 
not unmindful of his benefactors. In the RecoUectums of 
Childhood and Youth (p. 370) he names six who, in his 
early years, chiefly gave him aid and encouragement: fimile 
Egger, professor of Greek in the Faculty of Letters ; Engine 
Bumouf, professor of Sanscrit in the Goll^ de Prance; 
Adolphe Gamier, professor of philosophy in the College de 
France j Victor Le Clerc, professor of Latin eloquence and 
dean of the Faculty of Letters ; Victor Cousin, the greatest 
power in the Council of Education ; and Augustin Thierry, 
regarded as the foremost historical scholar of his day. Cousin 
had done the young scholar favors, and took frequent long 
walks with him, expatiating on the history of various houses 
and their seventeenth-centmy owners,*" but, surrounded by 
disciples who reverenced every word of the master, the great 
man was hard to deal with and could never be called a pa- 
tron of Benan, It was quite otherwise with Burnouf and 
Le Clerc, who were proud to bring him forward as a prom- 
ising pupil whom they had trained. E^^r was even more 
helpful. He was not only a friend and a guide in classical 
studies," but he introduced his pupil to the Jounial de 
I'itutruction publiqae, for which Benan wrote book reviews 

"Letter to Liart, Uareh 22, 1S4S; FroffmrnU foHoMf, p. 270. 
"La Siforme inteOeetveXlt «t ffloroltf, n. 15. 

"In later life fienaii nMd to exchange lAtin verses witli Egger as a 
SDmmer smnsameut. DSbatt, Beptomber 4, ISSS. 
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up to the time of his connection with the JourtuU des DSkUi, 
and he in all probability also presaited him to the great 
Tbieny who was his friend. Qarnier's helpfulness was of a 
different aort. He was a delightful man socially and Mme. 
Gamier was a woman of noted charm and intelligence, Be- 
nan's "first object of admiration in a kind of beaaty from 
which he had been weaned by theology. " Through them the 
recluse was brought into contact with society. On March 
21, 184S, Kenan writes to Henriette: "I dined some days 
since at Gamier's. Profound sadness prevailed. All the 
freqaenters of the salon were people satisfied with the past, 
some even personally attached to the court. M. Gamier 
himself is little concerned with politics. M. Ssint-Mare Gi- 
rardin, who was to have joined the ministry of M0I6, is deeply 
grieved. M. Cousin speaks already of the fate of Socra- 
tes.'"* On this occasion Renan ia obviously a person of 
small importance, hut in four years things had changed. A 
report of another dinner at Gamier 'a in 1852 shows how the 
brilliant young men of the schools already looked np to 
him. Pr^vost-Paradol, after describing two traveling schol- 
ars who were present, exclaims that the real good fortune of 
the evening was bis meeting "the great Renan," to vham. 
he has become attached through a quarter of an hour's talk 
and idiom he intends to visit at his library.*' 

Most important of these eiirly friends was Aagustin 
Thierry. Of him Renan writes : *" 

'V. Anpistin Thierry was a trae apiritnal father to me. His 
advioe is always present to my mind, and it is to him that I owe 
the avoidance of certain ofFensive faults in my way of writing, 
faolta which I abonld not, perhaps, have discavered by myself. 
It is throngh him that I became aequainted with the Schefler fam- 
ily, to which I owe a wife who has always been so perfectly 
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adjusted to the nther fixed conditions of my pragr&m of life, th&t 
I am BometUnes tempted, vhen I reflect on lo many liappy eoin- 
ddencee, to believe in predestination." 

The bond of siynipathy between the miknown author of 
The Future of Scimce and the famoaa historian ia made 
obviooB by the wdl-known passage from the preface of 
Thierry's Ten Yean of Historical Studies: "Blind and suf- 
fering withoat hope and almost without intermission, I can 
bear witness, not doubtful when coming from me, that there 
is in the world something better than material force, better 
than fortune, better even than health, and that is devotion to 
science. ' ' 

In 1852 Thierry was living at No. 4 rue Montparnasse, 
where he received that society which he bo mnoh loved, 
friends, admirers, intelligent women, young men who came 
for advice and encouragement Seated in an armchair, in 
which his faithful servant had placed him, he greeted all 
comers with voice and hand, listening to the news, question- 
ing his visitors with unfailing interest about everything, 
great or small, pronouncii^ authoritative judgments upon 
the events or the books of the day, and always ready for the 
latest current anecdote. "Above all he loved the young men, 
and he would face any obstacle in order to do them a serv- 
ice."" Not only had he happily dissuaded Renan from 
publishii^ The Future of Science, but he had to a consider- 
able extent launched him into the larger world of Paris by 
presenting him to the Revue des deux Mondes and acquaint- 
ing him with various friends who visited his house. Benan 
mode researches for Thierry in the libraiy and even became 
associated with an intimate group, a sort of privy council, 
which included La VillemarquS, Eggcr and other scholars, 
to whom the historian submitted his historical doubts and 
semples." 

"EVrdinand Valentin, A%ff%tt» TMerry, pp. 3S, S7. 
"ftii, p. 38, 
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From eatiy manhood the Schefler brothers, Ar; and Hairi, 
had been intimate with Augnstin Thierry, with whom they 
had been fellows in revolutionary liberalism at La Grange, 
Lafayette's country home.'* In settled age the intimacy 
continued. In 1840 Henri painted a celebrated portrait of 
his old comrade, and Ary was a frequent visitor at the 
house of the blind and paralytic historian,*** Benan had 
thereforia ample opportunity of here becoming aoqaainted 
with the ScbeSer family, to whom he soon became strongly 
attached. The sympathy between the distinguished painters 
and himself, indeed, extended from art to political and 
moral ideas, for both brothers were enli^tened liberals, in 
spite of Ary SchefEcr's close and affectionate associatim 
with the house of Orleans, 

The gain of new friends was, however, o£het by the loss of 
his most admired teacher and patron, Eug^e Bumou^ 
who died May 28, 1852, at the age of fifty-one. An appreciSr 
tion from the pen of Renan appeared in the Moniteur uni- 
versei for June 13, probably the only article, except his re- 
ports, ever contributed by him to that official journal. He 
had not as yet obtained access to the Dibaie, and a eology 
under N4crologie could in no degree be tboi^t to commit 
him to the political policies he abhorred. Benan's article 
was ngned, as was usual with important obituaries in the 
MonHeur. In it Burnouf is held up as an example of great 
abilities consecrated to minute philological scholarship; of 
brilliant talents refusing publicity, and of learning heedless 
of its claims to the priority of discoveries ; of erudition, not 
for show, not for the mere satisfaction of curiosity or the 

' The Dnc do Broglie in hia SomjoUrs Mia of maetiiig Ary SelMffer 
ftt Ia OrangQ in 1817. The othar joung men in tbs company ho does 
not ramember. It ii perhaps worth noting that about this time Tbimj 
H a joumaliat eontribnted a few articles on painting and mn^ of a 
■trangely political color to the papers with which he was eonaeoM, 
S«mo ^'Mrtoirv UtUrain ie la FnMce, 1905, p. ei8. 

"S«e Mn. GiDte's Uft of Ary Balteffar. 
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love of difiScoltieB vanquished, bat for the adTBncement of 
the history of the hnman fii»rit 

It ia easy to see that Benan is depicting tlie model he had 
diOHen for his own career. With aptitadea that mi^t read- 
ily have broaght him wide popularity, Btmaouf, be aaaerts, 
preferred hia more serious gifts. Study was to him a doty, 
family life a delicious happiness. Thou^ be had an early 
thirst for glory, he later attained the unalterable peace of a 
man who knows no judge but his own conscience. ' ' This life 
wholly consecrated to higher things," the article concludes, 
"this example of a man possessed by the disinterested pas- 
sion for truth, with a rare genius for its satisfaction, will 
remind as that, even if glory is not for all, yet to all are 
open the pure joys of study and of duty done." 

Such was, indeed, the pbilosophie scholar pr^gared in 
The Future of Science; yet in one respect the pupil vaa to 
differ from bis master. 

The prcmd and noble ways of the oldv tauten [he temsrke] 
rejecting as nnworthy ereiy effort to make inBtmetion attractive 
and easy, roppoee in the pnpil a will power, a resolutioti, a dis- 
interestedneBS, which are to^y very rare. Scientifle work, be- 
Bides, includes two qtiite dlstiiict functions: The genius of dia- 
eovery, the work of original reaearcb, and the art of making the 
results accessible to the public. It is only by the same person 
that these two rolee can he properly filled. Science is gttiarally 
injured by interpreters who set themselvea to speak for her with- 
ont knowledge of her methods and procedures. 

For his own part, Senan se^ns already resolved to be 
both an abstruse investigator for specialists and an unteeh- 
nical writer who will charm and inform the general 
public.*' 

"This article is reprinted wiUi ver? few verbal alterationi, e. g, 

"voQA povrgmot" for "e'ett aiitti g^e," "oiu foitetioiu d'Uttpe et amr 

gtniral de VmtvigiiVMtiiX mperieur" for "mut pfw hatUaa fomatioiu 

ds I'mgetgtummt," In QiteiHoM eimtemporalnet, 1808. 
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The next importaot step forward in Benan 'a career was 
his Gonnection vith ihe Jourwd deg DSbati, the foremost 
13)eTal newsp^er of Psria. According to his own account, 
the openii^ came in April or May, 1853. Beinaud, prea- 
dent of the Soci6t£ Asiatiqne and professor in the School 
of Oriental Lan^agee, and Derenbonrg, a Jewish scholar 
of Oermanic birth, but a naturalized Frenchman, had jnst 
brought out a new edition of Silvestre de Sacy's commentary 
on the Siancei of Hariri. Ustazade Silvestre de Sacy, son 
of the great orientalist, and now director of the Dihat$i 
asked Beinaud to assign one of his pupils to write a review 
of the work for the newspaper, and Beinaud naturally se- 
lected Benan, "I went," says the story, "to present my ar- 
tide to M. Ustazade, and he was pleased with it, perceiving 
a certain care in Uie use of language. Consequently he was 
kind enough to ask me to treat in bis paper subjects that 
pertained to my studies or such others as might suggest any 
ideas to me." ** For the rest of his life Benan was a more or 
less regular, though not very frequent, contributor to the 
Dibats. From 1853 to 1860 be wrote about forty book re- 
views, notices and announcements, the most important of 
which have been republished in various collections. 

We learn from Taine that the DSbata was an incomparable 
school. 

On the second floor [says he, in a dsecriptioa of the dingy of- 
fices] is a tiled room, fumished with a Krcen, two ink-spotted 
tables, a water-jug and a glass. There yon see statesmen, bankers, 
great writers, scholars, celebtated musicians. They come and 
go, talk of all sorts of things with remarkable freedom, equsli^ 
and frankness; wealth and rank are left outside the door; they 
■edc only the pleasure of discussion and thought. Here no one 
plays any part; pretentious phrases would be held in abhorrence; 

^rtrntlM Oitaehiet, p. 128. 
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the maio thing is to ntter yaixr opinion viQi armaments and onee- 
dotea in the shortest and least tediooa possible way; it ia eon- 
varsation in undress. For admission onij two points are required : 
yon ahoold believe what you say and tolerate what is said by 
others* That granted, you enter, and you find a museum of opin- 
ions. In matters of taste, of science, of philosophy and of re- 
ligion, every sort of thing meets and clashes; there is no other 
place where one can see and learn so much; open contradiction, 
mnltifarioos and polite, rapid and revealing woida of specialists 
and of illoBtrious men, precise recollections of eyewitnesses, little, 
oharacterifitic details of great events, a true light thrown npon 
matters of history disfigured by ignorance or legend, exact and 
blunt personal impressione, observations brougbt from ever; cor- 
ner of Europe, authentic biography of every important penionage 
of the time, such was the mine, opai every day, from which all 
eonld freely draw." 

On its literary side the Jownal des Dibats of these years 
was a remarkable periodical. "Write with five hundred 
people in mind," was the traditjon repeated to newcomers. 
In tile press It was to be aualogouB to the Acad^mie Fran^aise 
in literature, a paper to which the most eminent conid con- 
tribnte and in which collaboration was an honor."* De Sacy 
himself and Bertin, owner and one of the chief editors, wrote 
on books as well as on events. The dramatic and the musical 
critics were Jules Janin and Hector Berlioz, SaintrMare 
Girardin produced a long essay almost every fortnight, some- 
times even more frequently. Fhilar^te Chasles discussed 
foreign literatures, particularly English and German. Gn- 
villier-Fleury, Laboulaye, Michel Chevalier, Louis Ratis- 
btnme are names constantly appearing; and eveiytbing on- 
der the press laws of the Empire had to be signed. Littr£ 

"J/oiweaiw etmit de (TTtiguB et i'hUttoire, pp. 167, 187. Thb ar- 
ticle on de Baxj, one of Taine's most eharming esaays, diiplBviiig an 
unnsual tenderness and aympathy, appeared in the Sewu« de l'*n«tnw- 
tKM pHblique, November IS, 18SS. Two suoh eulogists as Taine and 
Benan ought to be enough to conserve the fame of this lUDitriova 
editor. 

"FniP^f OftacMet, p. 141. 
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occasionally sent an important article. In 1856 Taine be- 
came as assidaous contributor, joined in 1857 by the aston- 
iahii^ Ppfivoat-Paradol, and two years later by Bepsot All 
these authors wrote in a department headed VariStia," which 
contained nsnally one long booh review of aboat fonr col- 
umns — such were the pieces reprinted by B^ian in his 
Studies and Essays — and often shorter notes, besides lectures 
opening new couraea at the University and prefaces and ex- 
tracts from forthcoming volumes. In this part of the paper, 
as Benan tells us," the principles of liberalism, banished 
from the political leading artlclea, were insinuated, and for- 
bidden ideas were conveyed through subtle inferences. What 
could not be openly stated, a sharp-eyed reader could with 
attention read betwe^i the lines, the criticism of the book in 
hand being frequently but an ezmise for penetrating thrusts 
at oppressive reaction, thrusts that could neither be parried 
nor resented. The tyranny of Napoleon III had, therefore, 
two beneficial effects on liberal journalism: it made the 
writers known to the public and it obliged them to acquire 
a delicate skill in expression too often misung in the un- 
fettered utterance of clumsy freedom of speech. 

The Jmtmal des Deials was for Benan, as be himself ac- 
knowledges, an indispensable school of style. In spite of 
the difference in their religions views, M. de Sacy being a 
sort of boated Jansenist,'^ a cordial and enduring friend- 
ship sprang up between the chief editor and his young con- 
Ixibutor. On de Sacy's side was the authority of years — 
he was fifty-two, Benan thirty — and of an achieved position, 

"la tlw joanuUa of the Empire the Varitlit wtae distinct from the 
FeitiUeiony with which tome cotifiue them. Printed on the mid page, 
tbey were ezeluBiveij' liUrar;, generally in the form of book reviewa. 
Th« FenilletoK, printed at ^e bottom of the first page, wu either » 
Dovd or a dramatic, mnaieal or art eriticiani. Thia u true at least tor 
the DS>ta», the ConttUutitmnel and the ifoMlew-. 

-FnUUt detoAfet. p. 143. 

"Jnat in thcM yearm he wu editing IntTodiuH<ffii A la vU Mvote 
d« FMstob de Salei, 1855, and Lettret tpint»eilea de Ffinelon, 1856. 
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Although be had as yet pabliahed no volame, the first ool- 
leetion of his essaTS, Variitis litterxrires, moralet et histor- 
iques appearing onl; in 1858,** he was sufficiently celebrated 
as a journalist to be elected in 1854 to the Acadfiniie Fran- 
^se. "M. Ustazade," says Kenan, "went over my articles 
with the greatest care. I read them to him, and on them 
he made remarks which formed the best leseon in style that 
I have ever had. " ** It was a lesson drawn from the clasuc 
literature of the seventeenth centnry in modem times and 
from Latin literature in antiquity, for such was de Sacy'a 
taste,'^ pure bnt exclnsive, and precisely what was needed 
by the scholar enamored of Hebrew, medieval mysticism and 
primitive archaism. Even without the Debatt, Renan woold 
have been a distinguished writer, bnt it was doubtless to 
this training that he owed his saprone mastery of his in- 
strnment, 

"Collected from the VibaU — Beviewed bj Benaa in the Bao*e ie* 
dMW JftmdM, Angoat 1. See Bttaia de morale et de cntigve. 

" FevUle* ditachSet, p. 134. 

"Sjuit de morolB tt de antique, p. 32; Taine, Sovemuc Sttait, 
p. 1Q7 et leq. 



CHAPTER VI 

raowiNa BXPUTATioir as boholab and autbob 
(1854-1660) 

Thron^oDt the yean 1854-1860, Bensn eontitmed to oontribate 
ftiticlflB to the Bmma dea deux Mondea and the Jourtud da§ DfbaU, 
most of which have been repnblubed io collectioiu. In 185S be 
pnblisbed the Hittoire ginirida et ayitime comparS dea Umgun 
timitiquea, which, with his other philological papers, led to Ma 
aleetion to the Academy of !iiEoripti<mB and Belles-Lettres D^ 
oember 6, 1856. On September 11, 1856, he was married to 
Com61ie Bcbefler. Shortly after this, he was songbt oat by Michel 
L£v7, who made a oontract with him to publish all his future 
writings. The first book to appear nnder this cdntraet was £tude$ 
d'kUtoire reliffieusa in 1857. A son, Ary, was bom October 28, 
and Kenan's mother came to live with 1dm in Paris. He asm 
produced studies of ooutemporariee. Cousin, de Sacy, and Lamoi- 
nais for the Reviu des dtux Mtmdet and one on Thierry for the 
Dibats, In the autumn of 1858 be traveTed in the south of Franee 
with hia wife and in 1859 in the north with Henriette to stud; 
monnmenta of fourteenth century art for an article in the HiB- 
toira Kttiraira da la Franca. A dau^tw, Ernestine, was bom 
July 20, 1859, and died the following March. In 1859 appeared 
from the press <rf Uvy, Easaia de monde at da critiqtia and a 
translation of the Book of Job. An essay on B^ranger in the 
Dibata excited much comment. In 1860 he published his transla- 
tion of the Song of Songs, and in the Bevua das daux Mondaa 
two articles which may be regarded as summing up his philosophy. 
Aeeepting a mission to ezoavate Phosnician remains in Syriia he 
left Paris with his sister October 18, 1860. 



At the age of thirty Benan was well started ap<m hia 

career. He had won recognition as a brilliant, and at th« 
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same time, painstaking scholar, and thongli bis ntnation at 
the library was modest in the extreme, his income was sof- 
ficient for his needs. He had access to the foremost review 
and to the foremost daily newspaper of Prance, and was 
rapidly gaining fame as a critical writer. He had puhlished 
a book that was to become and remain a classic in its field. 
He had aroused enmity, it is trae, thon^^ not bitterness, 
and his friendships indnded famous leaders in art and let- 
ters, aa well as in learning. The fntore gave promise of 
literary eminence. His own plan was to complete the history 
of the Semitic languages, and after that to throw some light 
on the history of Semitic religions and on the origins of 
Christianity.^ The story of his next two years is simply a 
record of his contributions to periodicals and of the publi- 
cation of his second book. The most important of his articles 
for this period in the Revue des deux Mondes was "The 
Poetry of the Celtic Races" ^ (May 15, 1854), an ezprcBsion 
of one of his strongest and most abiding sentiments, attach- 
ment to Brittany and the things of Brittany, "the region 
where my imagination has always delighted to roam, and 
where I love to take refuge as in an ideal fatherland." In 
writii^ this piece he looked, he tells us, to its moral and es- 
thetic value rather than to any aim of erudition, and he felt 
that, in a way, it explained some peculiarities of his other 
miscellaneous essays as being the work of a Breton but little 

*Atvdea A'hiatowe religieuie, p. xivi. 

*In the magazine this essay 'was a review of three books, Ia&j 
Gaests' liai>iru>gion, La ViUemarquS's Poimea dea barits bretmu d* 
tixUme giiole, and E. 'Williams Eccleaiattioal AntiqiUtiea of the Cytn- 
ry, a fut wbieli aecoaats for the special treatment of thew subjects 
in the review. Vlhea republished in £'«mw de morale et ie oritique, 
the piece had been tlioioughlj revised, as Benan indeed Indicates in 
his note on p. 419. In addition to slighter corrections, man; passages, 
eepeeiallj pp. 393, 406, 412, 41S and 433, where note 1 was orif^inallT' 
a part of the text, were largelj recast, and several pages of new 
nutter, besides notes, were added; e. g. the whole of part iv and 
pp. 480, middle, to 435, top, all bat four scattered sentences. For the 
inflnenee of this essay on Matthew Arnold, see JfoderM Langvage tfotss, 
Tebratrj, 1918, p. 65. 
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remoTed from the soil.* Celtic enthuBiasm is, in fact, the 
personal equation for 71^011 the reader must make allow- 



When the traveler in the Annorican peninsula leaves the 
region nearest the mainland, a region vhiob prolongs the ^y, but 
common physiognomy of Normandy and Maine, and when he 
thus enters the real Brittany, the Brittany deserving of the name 
for its language and its race, an abrupt change at once makoi 
itself felt. A cold wind, full of vagoe sadneea, rises, and bears 
the soul toward other thoughts ; the tops of the trees become 
bare and twisted; the heather spreads afar its monotonous tints; 
at every step the rock pierces a soil too poor to cover it; a sea 
almost always somber forma at the horizon a circle of eternal 
tnoaniogs. The same contrast in the people: to the Norman 
.vulgarity, to a fat and sated population content to liv^ full of 
self-interest, egotistical like all who are habituated to enjoyment, 
there succeeds a race that is timid, reeerved, living all within 
itself, heavy in appearance, but with profound feeling and in its 
religions instincts an adorable delicaey. ... It seems, indeed, as 
thou^ yon entered the subterranean strata of another age. (Pp. 
375, 376.) 

This poetic introductioD brings us to a consideration of 
the qualities of the Celtic race, its isolation making it prood 
and timid, strong in sentiment and weak in action, ezpansive 
at home but clumsy and embarrassed with strangers; bard 
to win, bat when once won, clinging to every cause with un- 
faltering fidelity and loyalty. These concentrated natures 
are unfit to impose themselves on the world. Feminine, if a 
race may be said to possess sex, and lacking aggresuveness, 
they yet oSer an invincible resistance. They are romantic; 
they dwell in the imagination ; to them all nature is an en- 
chanted wonderland ; with natural objects they live in close 
sympathy, and the animals, so often in their poetry trans- 
formed into intelligent creatures, are especially their friends 
and fellows. 

*J?nH« d« moTiUe et 3e orUigue, p. zviiL 
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Witlt these traits in mind, Benan rerrieini st length the 
Mdbinogum, the bardic songs and legends of the Breton 
saints, and shows the influence of the Celts on the ideals of 
chivalry, the gentleness of this race being contrasted with 
Teutonic barbarity. Particularly emphasized is the almost 
mystical devotion to woman, and attention is also directed to 
peculiarities in the medieval treatment of the marvelous de- 
rived from Arthurian legend. "A forgotten tribe at the 
ends of the earth imposed its heroes on Europe and in the 
domain of the imagination accomplished one of the most 
singular revolutions known to the history of literatuire. " 

While Benan the critic is evidenced by the learning, by the 
scrupulous reservations and by the delicate insist displ^^ed 
in the perception of relationships, Benan the ardent person- 
ality is still more prominently exhibited in the attractions 
and repulsions so eloquently set forth. Indeed, the author 
in his extraordinary way — it seema like mysticism or ban- 
scendentalism — ^identifles himself in some sort with the Celtio 
race. He observes and describes something outside of him- 
self, yet he is a part of this object and at times he is actually 
identical with it, ita life and its voice. This paradox is il- 
lustrated by the opening of the essay, already quoted ; it is 
equally manifest in the closing passage: 

In view of the progrtea, day by day more overwhelming, of a 
civilization whicti belongs to no country and can receive no other 
name than modem or Koropean, it would be puerile to hope that 
the Celtic race should in the future attain any isolated «cprea- 
sion of its originality. And yet we are far from believing that 
this race has spoken its last word. After having used np every 
kind <d chivalry, pious and worldly, after having pursued wiUi 
PeredoT the Holy Qrail and the fair sex, dreamed with Saint 
Braudan of mystic Atlantides, who knows what it might not pro* 
duce in the intellectna! domain, if it became bold enough to enter 
the world and subject its rieb and deep natnre to the oonditioos 
of modem thoug^tf It seems to me that sncb a combination 
wonld bring forth highly orij^&l prodnctitms, displaying a ddi- 
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eate and discrete va; of grasping life, a singular mingling of 
foree and weaknsBa, of the mde and the eweet. Few races bare 
had a poetie childhood so complete as the Celtic races: they have 
tacked neither mythology, nor lyric or epic poetry, nor romantio 
imagination, nor religious enthusiasm. Why ehoutd refiecticm be 
denied themf Qermany, vhich be^m with Bcienoe and criticlBm, 
has ended in poetry; why should not the Celts, who b^an with 
poetry, end in criticism f The distance from the one to the other 
is not BO great as is commonly supposed; the poetio races are 
the philoBophical races, for at bottom philosophy is but another 
kind of poetry. When we realize that it was lass than a century 
ago that Germany found her genius and that a multitude of ns* 
tional individualities which seemed obliterated have in our days 
suddenly sprung up more animated than ever, it appears an act 
of temerity to lay down a law for the intennittence and the re- 
awakening of races; and it is easy to believe that modem civilisa- 
tion, which eeemed deetined to absorb these races, will in tmtb 
be nothing but the fmit of their cooperation. 

In contrast with the idealian and the unaginative Timons 
of Brittany he found the flat materialism of Paris. The 
Empire and its adulators g'loried in the International Ezpo- 
mtion of 1855, with its display of textures, fabrics and ma^ 
chines. Kenan's spirit of antagonism was immediately 
aroused. Sach things have their value as subordinate in- 
struments of civilizatioQ, but why all this clamor t The 
great ages of the world — ^Phidian Greece, the Renaissance — 
were not devoted to industrialism and comfort, but to beauty 
and ideas. Such impatient reflections find voice in an essay 
"On the Poetry of the Expomtion."* Here the author in- 
vites meditation upon the fact that, while the Olympic 
Games and the medieval pilgrimages and festivals were oc- 
eaaons for poetic production, the Exposition had not given 
birth to a single stanza worth rememberinff. For the first 
time in history, he remarks, our century has brought t( 
multitudes without any ideal aim, simply to view a ( 

'DtbttU, November 27, I8SS, Ettait de morate et de orUigne, 
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of merdiandise. Industry is, indeed, g^od and honorable, 
bnt it is not libeial. "The useful does not ennoble; that 
alone ennobles which presupposes in man some intellectual 
and moral Talne. ' ' This sentiment, implanted in Renan dar- 
ing childhood, perhaps even bom in him, is also the senti- 
ment of his maturity and of his last days. "Industry," he 
proceeds, and how often has he repeated the thone>htl "In- 
dustry renders society immense services, bnt services which, 
after all, may be paid for in money. To each his recompense ; 
to men of practical utility riches, earthly fortune, all the 
blessings the world con bestow ; to genius, to virtue, glory, 
nobility, poverty." In the whole industrial movement he 
sees a progress away from lofty aims toward mediocrity. 
The young enthusiast of The Future of Science flares out 
again in this explosion, which concludes with the contemptu- 
ous words: "It does not appear that many left the Exposi- 
tion Palace better than they entered it ; indeed our Mends, 
the exhibitors, would not exactly have got what they wanted 
if all the visitors had been wise enough to say as tiiey came 
away, 'What a lot of things that I can just as well do with- 
out!' " 

Art, as well as poetry, famished matter for Renan 's 
thought. At the studio of Ary Seheffer, so elegant and aris- 
tocratic, be not only saw and discussed the master 'a paint- 
ings, but he entered a musical atmosphere. Here distin- 
guished performers rendered classical chamber music, Mme. 
Vlardot, the opera star, often sai^, and a young pianist, 
Giinsberg, called by some a genius, but a premature victim 
of tuberculosis, fascinated the privileged visitors by his poetic 
playing.' Ary Scbeffer was a painter who sought the ex- 
pression of thought through form and color and found in 
art a medium for the promulgation of his ideas. It was this 
side of his genius, and sot technical sfaill, that Renan pre- 

■8«e Vitflt'B Brtdela in tbe Bavue da dnw MonOet, October 1, 1868, 
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seated to the readiag paUic in "Tlifl Temptation of 
Christ."* This is a picture that meets the test; it makes 
the beholder better. The artist has presented in visible form 
Renan's favorite contract; on the one hand, the figure of 
Christ expressing an absorption withoat ^ort in things not 
of this world, and beside it and bdow it the tempter, already 
Tanqoished, because incapable of conceiving any motive be- 
yond egotiroi, cupidity and imposture, A whole theory of re- 
ligious progress is based on the tolerant portrayal of Satan. 
Skeptical regarding abstractions, our age has faith in essen- 
tial truths. When language fails, art takes up the ta^, for 
it is the privilege of art to present moral ideas without dog- 
matism. "All philosophy is necessarily imperfect, since it 
seeks to shut the infinite within a limited framework. . . . 
Art alone is infinite. . . . Thus art appears to us the highest 
criticism ; this idea we grasp when, convinced of the insuf- 
ficiency of all ^stems, we attain wisdom, seeing that each 
formula, religious or philosophical, is vulnerable in its ma- 
terial expression, and that truth is nothing but the voice of 
nature, disentangled from every scholastic symbol and 
frtnn every exclusive dogma," Here we have the first public 
expreesioo of Kenan's philosophy of art^ 

Prophetic of the future was a review of Ewald 's Oeschickte 
des Tolks Itrael, which ai^eared in the Revue des deux 
Mondet, November 15, 1855. This essay, the last on his 
^lecialty to be published in this magazine for ten years, 
might almost serve as a general outline of Kenan's later 
volumes on this subject, for it indicates the conflict between 
the prophetic and administrative forces as the central cur- 
r«it of Israel's history. Here, at length, we find Renan mas- 
ter of his style, the republished article in Studies in Beligiou» 
History differing but slightly from the original in the mag- 

*Daati, April 2S, 1855. 

'Compare Matthew Arnold'! "Poetry is s critielun of Uf«." 
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amne.' We find, indeed, no further recasting of his period- 
ical eesayB that appeared from this time forward : The first 
printed form is suflSeiently satisfactory for permanent pres- 
ervation. Here and there a snperfluoos phrase will be dropped 
or a more aaitable word will be sobatitnted, bnt the altera- 
tions never touch whole passages. The author is content to 
follow the rule laid down in the prefaee of Ditcoun et eon- 
fSrences (1887, p. ii) that anything published has a date 
and should not be changed.* 

II 

The year of the Exposition, as Benan himself tdls us^** 
a statement confirmed by a chronol<^cal study of his essays, 
marked the adoption of a settled manner of writing. He 
had always given much attention to the handling of style. 
The false rhetoric of Saint Nicholas had looked absurd when 
viewed from the sober gardens of bsy, though doubtless the 
schoolboy practice had been beneficial. Under the roof of 
Crouzet his efforts at expression had resulted in Tk4 Future 
of Science and its attendant contributions to periodicals. 
He was already a powerful writer. His ideas clamored for 
expression, while his enthusiasm, learning and vigor could 
not fail to attract notice. What he chiefly lacked was grace. 
Henriette, whose severe taste upheld an ideal of perfect 
fitness in dicti(Hi, found his writings abmpt and negligent, 
often excessive and hard, even disrespectful in their treat- 

* The Blterationa an »hoUj Terbnl in the direetion of exRctneai or 
euphony; e, g. let proof Ms qui ont prMdS becomes lei loit qui, ete. 
The eorreetiona in the Channing esoay of December IS, 18S4, are of 
the Hune nftture, and but slighUj more eztensive. 

* Tho principle stated in Uie preface to Studes ia leis rigoTona (pp. 
il iii), a writer in reprinting afaonld not change the original oluuracter 
of hia work uid, at the lame time, be should not tend it forth in a 
form that he is able to make less imperfect. The correotlou noted 
largely fulfill then two conditioiu. 

"Preface to Avmir, p. vii, 
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meat of l&ngnage. Her criticism convinced him that he 
could speak his whole thought without departii^ from the 
simple and correct style of the best authors.'^ Added to 
the iuflueace of Heoriette, and in the same direction, was 
the revisioD of his articles by M. de S&oy in the office of the 
DSbata, "the best lesson in style I have ever had." ■* The re- 
sult was a less dogmatic way of saying things ; the fully de- 
▼eloped phrase, with varied transitions, cadences and riiyth- 
mical nnits, substituted for the series of short, sharp asser- 
tions. The change coincided with a change in his habits of 
thinking, for with Renan, throughout, the style is the 
thou^t. "The perfect worb," he says, reviewing Sainte- 
Beuve's Port-Boyal in the Dibats (August 28 and 30, 1660), 
is that in which there is no literary subconscionsneSB, in 
which no one can for a moment anapect that the author 
writes for the sake of writing; in other words, that in which 
th»e is not a trace of rhetoric."" "Port-Royal alone," he 
adds, "has known the simple manner of antiquity at its beat, 
the style that leaves to each his own shape, and does not 
give the airs of genius to him who possesses none, but, like a 
well-fitting garment, is the exact measure of the thon^t, 
seeking no other elegance than that which results from a rig-^ 
orons propriety,"" It is the sincerity of Benajt'a style 
exactly fitting his thought, which gives it that precision, 
trani^arency and grace so often admired. If he can speak 
every language, as Pellisier says,'' that of poetry aa well as 

"aanir Hmiriatte, pp. 32, 33. 

"FeuHUv Mtaehiei, p. 134. " 
and Beime ie» deva Mondet) that taaght n . _ . . 

at,j, how to limit mjwif, how eauataiitiT to rub the anglea off 1117 
idMS, how to keep a watchfnl eje on mj defects" (Prefsea to Avnir). 
That de 8a«7 wu the real oueter ia proved bj the f set that the Dfbaf 
eMajfl are never much altered when reprinted In book form, while the 
early Bvmia enaji undergo rather extensive changes. 

"Nomitttta ttvdet a'Uttoire relinietue, p. 477. 

"JWA, p. 478. 

*£« JWoMwnsnt Uttirain m xte* lUeU, p. 321. 
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that of scholarship, with tones of pbanta^, irony, taider- 
nesa, Boblimity, it is because all these tones echoed within 
his soul and he had learned with nnosnal perfection to ex- 
press, not a made-up image, but himself. 

In this connection a note by Taine in 1863 is of interest : 
"His process of writing consists in throwing down bits of 
sentences, paragraph headings, here and there ; when fae has 
arrived at the sensation of the whole, he strings it all into 
one."" 

It was in 1855 that Benan finally publi^ed his Hisioire 
ginlrale et tysUme comparS dea langues aemitiques." This 
was a development of his prize memoir of 1847. Intending 
to do for the Semitic languages what Bopp had done for the 
Indo-European, he had found that his genial introduction 
on the history of these tongues, "their role in time and 
place, their geography, the order and character of the writ- 
ten monuments by which they are known," had grown to a 
volume. A projected second volume on the internal history, 
the comparative grammar, work on which was interrupted by 
the mission to Phcenicia in 1860, was never completed, only 
two studies for it being published much later in learned 
periodicals.'* As far as it went, however, this comparative 



"Tune, Sa Vie et »a eorre*pondattce, vol. ii, p. S44. 
" OuTT&ge couroiu)6 pftr I'lnstitut, Premiere partie, Histoiie ginfirala 
dea langueB aimitiqueB. Paris. Imprimfi par autoriiation. de rEm- 

Eireur k I'lmprimerie impfaiale, 1855 (in-8°) Noma dea libnurea ohe« 
squela ie vend PouTraga, Benjamin Duprat et Augusto Dnrand. 
Dnprat waa bookseller of the Inititut and Durand waa the publisher of 
Averroi* and Kenan's Latin thesis. A aecond edition, revised and 
enlarged, appeared in 1658, and a third in 1S63, botti pablished by 
IAtj. In Maj', 1855, an article b; fienon, "Histoire et systdme eom- 
parM des langves eSmitiques," appeared in the Journal de I'ingtniotitM 
pvl)lique, I have not seen this article, but I preaume it waa the 
preface of the book. 

"A chapter on Semitic verba in Memoirs ie la SocUU ie lA^ 
gvUtigue de Paris, vol. i, and "Lea noma tb^ophorea dans les laagiMS 
aCmitiquaa," in Sevue des itvdes jttivet, tome v, p. 161. A long easay 
published in VoL 74 of the Journal Aiiatique, February-March and 
April-Hay, 1859, on "Nouvelles eonaidfirationa aur le caracUre gtetoa] 
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view of Semitic idioms was a new enterprise and, in spite 
of the sli^t attention given to Assyria and Chaldea, the 
book was a capita] event in the subject and made Renan the 
nncontested master of Semitic studies in France. Jules 
Mohl, reviewing the work in his annual report to the Sociiti 
Asiatique (June 20, 1855) aars: "The author embraces all 
the Semitic idioms, with the exception of Babylonian, on 
which he thinks it pmnature to theorize in the present state 
of oar knowledge. It may be seen how such a plan raises 
historical and linguistic questions, and it will be found that 
M. Ren&n attacks them with an ^oellent method, wisely, 
courageously, and sometimes hardily. He gathers what he 
finds true in the ideas of others, he adds his own, and thus 
presents an extremely interesting picture. " ** Shortly after- 
wards, Derenbourg, in a review of the boob in the Jffunwd 
Asiatique (August-September, 1855, p. 296), speaks of the 
solid qualities of the author, his exact knowledge, lucid ex- 
position, moderate and circumspect judgment, and h^py 
and clear expression, rare in philological books. 

But the learned journals were not the only ones to notice 
the work. In the DSbats for December 2 and 4, 1856, 
tiidouard Laboulaye gives it a long notice, in which he praises 
the author's ardor, though he would like a little more mod- 
eration, holding up the example of Bumouf and insinuating 
most grateful praise by saying that, if any one could console 
the public for the loss of such a scholar and fill up the void, 
it would be Renan, The work is also the subject of a long 
review by Littr6 in the Bevue des deftx Mondea (July 1, 
1857), who says: "M. Benan is a skillfal writer. He ex- 
hibits not only the lucidity without which no effect can be 
made on the reader, but also that elegance which pleases, 
and, as Cicero calls them, those lights of style, lumina di- 
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cendi, which are for the page what the li^t of day is for the 
landscape." (P. 138.) The author, we are told, possesses 
emdition and the art to make it effective, and in a gram- 
matical subject, he touches on delicate problems of psychol- 
ogy and origins. 

It was, indeed, the treatment of such problems that aroused 
the chief objections to the book. In the midst of some lin- 
guistic discussion, we come suddenly upon a passage from 
The Futvre of Science or from one of the periodical essays. 
Much of this matter may be regarded as camparatively un- 
important. On the other hand, there were some theories 
that displeased many philologists, an example of which is 
the hypothetical early connection of Semites and Aryans. 
But the theory that above all met with immediate, and, as 
it befell, permanent disapproval, was that of the monotheism 
of the Semites. Such a theory is, in Littr6's opinion, not 
borne out by the evidence, and Mohl and others in the SoditS 
Asiatigue at once presented their arguments against it. 
Curiously enou^, Renan dung to this pet idea and defended 
it long and stoutly.*" He had found the Sfflnitic race char- 
acterized solely by negative qualities, having neither myth- 
ology, nor epic, nor science, nor philosophy, nor fiction, nor 
plastic art, nor civic life; in all, absraice of complexity, of 
nuances, an exclusive suitiment of unity. And yet he says 
in his preface (1865) that he does not defend himself against 
those who say he has treated too exclusively the nomadic and 
monotheistic Semites, if they will admit that these alone 

"In the Jovmal Atiatiqiie for Febraary-M&rch and April-Maj, 
18S9, appealed "NonTeliea conaidfir&ticiiu sar le earaetire gfinfiral dei 
peuples afimitiqueB et en particulier sur laur tendance au moaoUiiiBme," 
alM leprinted in pamphlet form, lOS pp., 3 tr. 50. Thia wu a lefutft- 
tioQ of objeetioDB Bgamst his book. In his report for 1359, Mohl apeaka 
of Benan 'a articlefl as follows ; ' ' The thesis has found many to con- 
tradict it, and eridentlj the statement of a tendency of an entire race 
cannot be strictly proTOd, ' ' but Benan *b idea eonf onns to the leading 
facta of the history of Uiese peoples "to far as sneh an aasertion can 
be dednced, defined and proTed. ' ' Jowrtutl Aaiatiqite, vol. 75, p. 15. 
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have left written monomeDts and represent tbe Semitic spirit 
Here is obviously one of those qoalificatjona which leave little 
SDbsisting of the original doctrine." 

In linguistic methods Kenan follovra the best masters, 
Bomonf and Bopp, and he owes mnch to Qesenius and 
Ewald. He still speaks also of a height of spirituality 
known only to Germany and India. But he is fully aware 
of the demoralizing iofluencea at work in (German scholarship, 
"The great evil of philological science in (Germany," he 
says, "is the fever for innovation, which has as its result 
that a branch of research, brought almost to its perfection 
by the eSOTts of penetrating minds, finds itself the next 
moment apparently demolished by presumptuoua beginners, 
who a^ire, from their very first attempts, to pose as creators 
and chiefs of schools. ' ' " The statement, often made, that 
Benan b^an to find fault with Germany only after 1870 is, 
we repeat, far from the truth. 



Ill 

His scholarly book opened to Benan the doors of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. On May 26, 
Angustin Thierry died, and Renan was elected his successor 
on December 5.'* Besides the honor of a seat in the In- 
stitnt, the goal of every French scholar's ambition, he re- 
ceived the annual gratuity of 1500 francs attached to mem- 

" In J11I7, I8&9, Benan read his theaiB on thia subject at the AeadimU 
det IntaripUtnia, on wMeh oeeasion there were strong objectiona, f<d< 
lowed t^ much diacuBdon. See Comptet mwItM for the year. 

"P. 42S, edition of 1SS5. The same reproach is found in a letter 
to the Bevue gemaniqaa, December IS, 1S5T, reprinted in QwcvtioM 
nmtonporolnw. See p. 25B in partieulBr. 

"Some of Benin's detraetorB hare token pleasure in making it 
appear tiiat there vrae decided opposition in the Academy to hia elec- 
tion, but of Bueh there Ib no evidence. To the seat left vacant \j 
Thierry waa added that of Fourtonl, who died Julj 7. Thierry tru 
replaced by Benan December G, and Fourtoal by Bttiier December 18, 
tbe delay being no longer than uBual. 
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betsbip, and within a Tear, being added provisionally in 
1857 (April 17) and permanently in 1858 (November 19) to 
the committee on the Hirtoin Uttiraire de la France, one 
of the three standing committees of the Academy, he re- 
ceived fnrther compensation at the rate of 2400 francs a year, 
a Bubstantial addition to his limited reeoarees, now still fnr- 
ther depleted by his brother's failure in bnsiness. The other 
members of the committee were Paulin Paris, Le Clerc and 
LittrS, all much older and more widely known men than iiim- 
self, and assuredly good scholarly company for the new mem- 
ber. Few of his associates in the Academy were more active 
than Renan. From the very first, he was assigned to com- 
mittees for proposing prize subjects and for reading the 
memoirs presented in competition. He was also assiduous in 
his attendance at the weekly meetings, a good academician, as 
he afterwards asserted.'* 

Meanwhile he had married, thou^ after a severe domestic 
strain. From the habitude of years, his sister had come to 
feel a sort of proprietary right to his undivided affection. 
She had once proposed that he should marry, but apparently 
without any serious realization of what the step would mean 
to herself. When he announced that he had chosen Com^lie, 
daughter of Henri and niece of Ary Scheffer, for his bride, 
there was a trying scene. The story must be told in bis own 
words: 

We passed through every storm of wluch love is eapable. When 
she told me that, in proposing my marriage, she had only wished 
to teat me, and declared tbat the moment of my union with 
another woidd he tbat of her departure, I felt death in my heart. 
. . . When she met Miss Corn^Iie Schelfer, the two felt the mutnal 
attraction that later became so aweet for both. The noble and 
lofty attitude at M. Ary Scheffer also captivated and overwhelmed 
her. . . . She wasted tiie union; but at the decisive moment, the 

1 the Comptet rmdtti and 
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woman ia her came again to the fore; die no l<Miger had the 
strength of will to master henelf . 

Finally the day arrived when I fcJt obliged to issue tjom this 
cruel agooy. Forced to ehooee between two affeetions, I sacri- 
ficed everything to the older one, to the one which looked most 
iilce a duty. I told JlisB Scbeffer that I would see hei no morc^ 
nnlen my aiater'B heart ceased to bleed. It was evening; I came 
back to tell my sister what I had done. A quick revulsion took 
place in her heart; to have prevented a nnion that I wished, and 
that she highly appreciated, filled her with cmel rranorse. Early 
the next morning, she harried to the Scheffers'; she epmt long 
honrs with my fianc^; tb^ wept together; they parted bappy, 
and friends. After, as before my mairiage, we bad everyUiii^ 
in common. It was her economy that made onr new bonsebold 
establisbment poaBibt& Without her I could not have faced my 
new dutin. My confidence in her goodness was, indeed, so great 
that the nalvet6 of my conduct did not strike me nntil much later. 

Certain alternations lasted a long time; often the cruel and 
fascinating demon of affectionate inquietude, of jealousy, of sadden 
revolt, or sudden repentance, that dwells in Women's hearts, re- 
vived to torture her. Oft«i in her grieved talk she broached the 
idea of abandoning a home in which, during her periods of bit- 
twnesB, she pretmded she bad become aselees. But these were 
only the remnants of bad dreams, which were dissipated little by 
little. The delicate tact, the exquisite heart of the one I bad given 
ber for a sister won a complete triumph. In the midst of tran- 
sient reproaches, the charming intervention of Com£tie, her gayety, 
full of spontaneity and grace, changed onr tears into smiles; all 
three would end by kissing one another. . . . The birth of my 
little Ary obliterated the last trace of her tears." 

The wedding, a quiet ceremony, Berthelot, Jales Simon 
and a few others faein^f apparently the only friends outside 
the family to be invited," took place on the morning of 
September 11, 1S56, at Sain^Qermain-des-F^6a and after* 
wards, since the Scheffers were Protestants^ at the Temple 
de rOratoire. It was Benan's opinion that the Church peiv 

" Setur Eenriette, pp. 40-48. 

"Lettrat Bmltielot, pp. 141, 142; Jules Bimon, ijuatn Portrait; 
p. 1»3. 
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formed a uBefol social fnnction in providing appropriate 
cemnonies for baptism, marriage and burial. Brother, wife 
and sister seem to have taken an apartment in the roe dea 
Saints-Fdres, from wbich au ioTitation of this period is salt 
to Berthelot to dine with A17 ScfaefEer.** In 1857 Renan 
moved to 27 rae Casimir-Perier, where he rem^ed two or 
three years. This was near the Invalides, the farthest from 
the Latin Quarter of any of his Paris homes, for though 
Benan migrated rather frequently, he usually sought the 
neighborhood of the Umvernty.** 



rv 

It was doubtless just about the time of his marriage tiiat 
he received the visit from Michel L6vy of which he tells in 
his Recollections (pp. 350-352) : 

I had nevOT imagined that the product of my thitiM ng mold 
have a money value. I had always vanted to write; but I did 
not believe that writing would bring in a cent. What was my 

"Lettrm Berthtlot, p. 142. 

'Qnnt Duff found him in Norember, 1859, in rue CaainuT-FeTieT; 
in 1862 in rue de Madame, close \>j the Luxembourg; in 1S63 in 29 
me V&unBaD, not lai from rue C&simir-Perier ; in ISSl in rue Toumon, 
right in front of the Luxembourg palace. After 1883, he lived in the 
Collage de France. Benan must have moved to rue Madame oa enrlj 
aa I860, for Berthelot qwaks of meeting Baby in the Luxembourg 
Garden^ p. 179. 

The Anmtaire of The Inrtitut de France give* Benan '■ reaidenoea aa 
follows : 

1SG7, me des Saints-PSres, no. 3, 
I8SS-1860, rus Canmir-Perier, no. ST. 
1660-1863, rue de Madame, no. 6S. 
1864-1876, rue Vannean, no. 29. 
1877-1879, rue Saint-Guillaunie, no. 16. 
1880-1883, rue de Toumon, no. 4. , 

1884 et seq., an Colliige de Fianee, 
Onl7 once did he emigrate to the right buik of tbe Seine^ and thia 
waa in Januarj, 1871, to avoid tlie Qerman aliella. See Ooneonrt 
Jtmrful, p. 186, under date of January 10, 1871. Brandea ia in error 
when he aaja he Tinted Benan in 1870 in rue de Tannea; hs msans 
rna Tanneao, where Benan lived, tttree fligfata up. 
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t when I sav come into my gnnet a man with an in- 
telligent and agreeable countenance, who oompUmMited me on 
some of my articlee and offered to collect them in book form I A 
atamped paper he had braaght stipulated conditions that seemed 
to me astonishingly generous; so that, when be asked if I was 
willing to have all my future writings incladed in the same con- 
tract, I consented. I thonght for a minnte of making same ob- 
serrationa; but the sigbt of the stamp forbade; I was checked 
by the idea that such a fine sheet of paper wonld be loet. It 
was well that I desisted. M. Michel JAvy most have been created 
by a special decree of Providence to be my pabliaher. A self- 
respecting literary man ou^t (» write only for a single newapaper 
and a nngle review, and he ought to bave only one publisher. 
H. Michel Uvy and I had only tbe beet of relations with one an- 
other. Later, he called my attention to the fact that the contract 
he had offered me was not suSciently to my advantage and he 
anbstitnted another still more liberal. I have been told that, after 
all, It was not a poor piece of bnsinesB for him. I am delighted. 
On tbe wbole^ I can say that, if I represented any capital in the 
line of literary prodnction, justice required that he should have 
his laige share in it; be, indeed, discovered it, for I should never 
have suspected it myself. 

Allowing for hamorous exaggeration, ve may accept the 
atoiy as substantially accurate. The yoting scholar had, 
indeed, been paid for his articles, but his books had so far 
brought him nothing. He had written for several periodi- 
cals, yet after his introductlDn to the Dibaia and the Bevue 
dea deux Mondes, he almost wholly confined his uutechnical 
contributions to these two; and though Durand had pub- 
lished Averroes and was the distributor of tbe Hittoirt 
gSnSrale and of various pamphlets, L^ry was henceforth to 
take over both of these books, and to publish everything new 
that came frcon Benan's i>en.** The absolute statement 
eonceming the self-respecting author's relation to his medium 
and to his publisher is merely an instance of an habitual 

■■Flaubert found Uvy rapacious, Bevue d'Mftolre linirolro, 1911, 
p. 804, gt Mq., but hia eaat seems to have been exeeptlonaL 
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generalization of personal experience into moral dogma, 
vhich is one of Benan'a salient characteristics. 

The first Tolnme that resulted from this collaboration vas 
Stiidiet in Religious History (March, 1857},*° a collection of 
"boob reviews from La lAberti de Penaer, the fievue dea deua 
Mondet, and the Jmtmal des DShais. Notwithstanding 
their diverGity of origin, these essaya have a unity of snb- 
ject foand in no other of Benan's collections. They con- 
stitnte, if we add the rejected Buddha and the still tinwrit^ 
ten Saint Francis, a rounded program of his religious stnd- 
ies; banning with Oreek mythology; embracing the three 
great Semitic systems, Israel, Jeaus, Mohammed ; then glanc- 
ing at medieval Catholicism with the Saints and the Imitation 
of Christ; at Protestantism with Calvin ; and concluding with 
the presNit, the Unitarianism of Channing, the skepticism of 
the neo-Hegelians, and the poetic insight displayed in Ary 
Scheffer's canvas. Israel and Jesus, however, were the 
author's chosen topics. There is a prefatory promise of a 
history of Semitic religions and of the origins of Christianity 
after the completion of the half-published work on Semitic 
languages. (P. zzri.) 

The preface most be viewed as one of the mmt imjiortant 
of the essa^ a sort of review by the author of his own 
work. Herein, often in the very phraseology of The Future 
of S^encB, he states his general attitude toward religion. 
It is the highest manifestation of the human spirit, an 
eternal and sacred form of poetry that elevates man above 
vulgar life, and whose one deadly foe is materialism. Bat 
a distinction must be drawn between religion and its forms. 
Theological dt^matism, exacting belief, is opposed to the 
scientific spirit, which applies to sacred and profane litera- 
ture, without distinction, the critical principles followed in 
history and philology, disinterested principles which substi- 

" The Tolnme wu popnlsr. Faor editions &pp«and wtUun a j«tx. 
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tnte the attance for the Qrstem, tiie delicate qaalification 
for the absolute aaaertion. This scientifle spirit uses the 
inductive method, and rejects miracles, finding for every 
fact a rational explanation. By no means polemical, ita re> 
salts are given without the least regard to practical conse- 
quences, and, while ever ready to discuss problems in good 
faith, it is unwilling, no matter what the provocation, to an- 
swer passionate adveiaariea.*' 

The essays that follow are an application of the critical 
procedure indicated in the preface. Inspiration is drawn 
from the German scholarship of "the heroic age";" Its li^ 
eral reason so strongly contrasted with both theolo^cal and 
rationalistic narrowness. With no vain pretension of infalli- 
bility, Benan seeks the real with every instrument provided 
by erudition and sympathetic intuition, such being supplied 
to a certain extent, it is true, but by no means completely, 
in the books under review. The poetic is what he seeks in 
past and present, aspiration toward the infinite, the identity 
and continuity of religious feeling in every form of adora- 
tion, from the Greek mysteries to the Catholic mass, from 
the worship of fabled divinities of earth and sky and sea to 
the worship of the Saints. Discarding an absolute standard 
of judgment, he portrays that which is human, and being 
human, is also divine. Though no specialist in Greek myth- 

" Tbougb coudemuing all polemie, &■ having been naed np hj Vol- 
taire, Benan saw the need of cooperation. In a reTieir of Julea 
Simon's La Devoir {Cluromqve of the Sevue du dtma Moniea, Mareii 
1, 1854}, be mjB (p. 106Q}, "Now above all, in the midst of tiie at- 
tacks diieeted against the modem spirit, *e must unite; and nnion 
ean b« attained 0QI7 through the great impregnable trntha, by matiul 
■aeriflce of paradoxei and individual opinions. The aristoeraeT needed 
\fj modern times, that of noble souls, recruited almoat equJly (mm 
•TeT7 order Of society, will be formed onlj when all who hare a little 
Mnie and probity join hands, and, while retaining complete libert; re- 
garding the particular forma of their belief, unite on the common 
ground of enlightened reason and duty." Benan, as well aa a whole 
group of young university men, felt tbemselvei to be enunderg In tha 
cause of enlightened reason. 

"Cir. lTBO-1830. Strann and Ewald must of courae be added. 
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ology, he makes it intelligible as a "secret accord of nature 
and the soul." With the Aryan mood be contrasts the 
Semitic, sprang from the desert and insistent upon the nnity 
of Qod. The question whether Mahomet was enthusiast or 
impostor, posed and argued by a Qibbon, has no meaning to 
Rensn, and could not be raised by a reader of his essay. This 
enemy of theology is, furthermore, charmed and fascinated 
by the Christian Saints and he draws a most tender portrait 
of the antbor of the Imitation of Chrigt. On the other hand, 
he is repelled by the hardness and violence of Calvin. Prot- 
estantism appears to him both less lovely and less reason- 
able than Catholicism. Channing he appreciates for his 
honest, simple goodness, but he disparages him for his lack 
of critical power, fineness of intellect and high culture, for 
"a world without science and genius is as incomplete aa a 
world without virtue." The essay on Scheffer's painting is 
thus really a fitting climax to this series, for it again empha- 
sized the axiom that religion is not merely philosophy, but 
also, and above all, art. 

That Benan was following Thierry's advice and giving 
out small doses of The Future of Science in periodical es- 
says will be obvious to any attentive reader. Throughout 
the book the doctrines and even the words of the earlier work 
meet us on every page : Primitive spontaneity, age of analy- 
sis, eclecticism, man not to be happy but noble, France or- 
thodox because indifferent, and a hundred more. As an 
illustration of Renan's economy — it m^;ht almost be called 
parsimony — may be noted a passage from The Future of 
Science which was inserted in the magazine text of the 
article on the religions of antiquity, but deleted from the 
volume because already used in another of the essays,** 
Either Renan knew such passages by heart, or, as seems more 

" The pAange in qaeatloii ia to be found on p. 413 ; La vie antipta 
H $ereiM, ete. It «u omitted from p. 69, after Sereitx oaiw gui 
flevrmtl 
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probable, he turned to his old manmcript and copied them 
verbatim. 

A Edngle quotation will be added because it illustrates the 
personal character usual in Renan's abstract views : "To 
give the history of a religion, it is essential that one should 
have believed, but that one believes no longer: we fulty 
understand only the worship that has aroused our first as- 
pirations toward the ideal. Who can be just to Catholicism 
if he has not been cradled in its admirable legend, if in the 
tones of its hymns, in the vaults of its temples, in the sym- 
bc^ of its worship, he does not find the first sensations of 
his religions Ufet" (P. 7.) 



M. Ary Scheffer once advised his niece, and the advice 
seems really to have been superdnous, to marry the most in- 
telligent man he knew. By 1857 Renan was not only intelli- 
gent, but ripe. The dogmatic tone of the clever neophyte is 
now replaced by the authoritative voice of the master. He 
no longer shouts his doctrines, but insinuates them with the 
nrbanity of accomplished maturity. This change of manner, 
the beginnings of which have already been noticed, reached 
an even completeness in the review of the posthumous works 
of Lamennais.** There arc still, it is true, phrases verbally 
transcribed from Tke Future of Science, but they are trans- 
figured by the context. The ideas are unchanged, only th^ 
are allowed to operate by their own motive force, instead 
of being driven in with a hammer.*' 

"Srntff de* deaa Mondet, Aogut 15, I8S7. 

"One ezuDple miut mlBee. In his review of Ganier'a La ItonUe 
loeule, Maj 7, 1851 (UfUmge* reliffieun et higtoriguei, p. 70), SetuM 
Mi7t: "In political and moral Kienee, reasoning and proof ar« lev 
neeeMaiy tluui delicate perception of the nnane«s of hmr-- -~*"— " 
Bere {Smi» d« morale et d« oritigwe, p. 189) he saji 
uoral and political Kieneea, in which the principles, thro 
nffleient and ever partial expregsion, rest half on the t 
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The character of the essay, moreover, displays the mmus- 
tahable influence of Sainte-Beuve, with whom Benan was 
now on terms of friendship." A sympathetic study of an 
eminent personality, its pnrpose is to throw light "on the 
present state of men's souls and on the laws that preside 
over certain developments of thought. " In the spirit of 
his friend, Kenan maintains that "it cannot be the duty of 
criticism to regret that men have not been other than they 
were, but simply to explain what they actnally were." The 
Breton origin and the eccleBiaatical education of Lamennab 
— here also we observe Sainte-Beuve's method — are given 
full weight in the explanation of this poet of the "severe and 
ever irritable Muse." Out of the diseuEsion, furthermore, a 
unified personality emerges, complete and invariable in spite 
of change of faith, a character with an "identical system of 
eloquent hate applied to the most diverse objects." An- 
other hardly less marked borrowing from the master critic 
is the habit of allowing praiseworthy qualities to eminent per- 
sons, while the special matter in hand is the indication of 
their faults," Here plainly the unruffled Saintc-Beuve is 
superposed upon the eager Renan; not, however, with any 
diminution of the younger man's originality. The poetic Bre- 
ton, as is his custom, imputes much of himself to the object 
of his study; and, indeed, in his early hates and violences, 



on the taiae, ttie remits of reasoning are legitiniate onlj when eon- 
trolled at each step bj experience and good sense. . , , Logic does not 
grasp th» nnancei ; jet it is wholly in the nnanee that truths of the 
moral order reside." A very striking ease in point i» furnished by a 
eomparigoQ of what he saji in this essay about Catholic intolerance 
and whut he said in La lAbertf de Fenier. See QuettUnu contempo- 
rainef, the essay on "Clerical Liberalism," softened, as ne have seen, 
when reprinted, and Euait de morale et de eritiqae, pp. 159-162. 

**In a letter of 1S52, Sainte-Beuve addresses Benan aa Jfotwimr. 
Od September 27, 1857, lie writes Cher Uoruieur, and offers to aapport 
his esjididaey tor QuatremSre'a ebuT, IfowiSe Corretpondaitce d» 
Bainte-Bemie, p. 146. 

'Compare Anewr, p. 212, p. iS9, n. 61, and p. S72, n. 109, with 
"M. de Maistre, etc.," B$*oi», p. 154. 
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tltonf^ never a partisaD, he did approach lismeiuiaiB on this 
hard side. He has also the same tenderness, the same love 
of natnre, the same antipathy to Tolgarity. This special 
sympathy with his subject is especially manifested in an 
account of education at the Seminary, a passa^ almost in 
the very words of one on the same topic in BecoUectiotu 0/ 
ChUdhood and Youth. The essay was no perfunctory or 
mercenary exercise. For years Lamennus haunted Benan's 
spirit. No contemporary ia so frequently mentioned in the 
Origins of ChrisUanitjf; and then he disappeais suddenly 
and completely. The History of the People of Israel knows 
him no longer. 

The search for the dominant trait is also shown in an 
article on Thierry in the Dibata {January 5, 1857), all the 
qnalities of the historian's genius being grouped around 
bis special gift, "direct intuition of the sentiments and pas- 
sions of the past." This gift, which enabled Thierry to 
discover the spirit under the dead letter of charters and 
chronicles, learning from his own epoch how to understand 
former ages and to make the past live again, this gift is 
one that Benan not only admires, but stands ready to imi- 
tate; and, in defending the methods of his friend, he in 
fact presents his own fundamental ideas as to how history 
should be written. An art, as well as a science, history re- 
quires perfection of form and grace of style. The Benedic- 
tines furnish one type of research, necessary, indeed, for the 
accumulation of facts, but incomplete and therefore mis- 
lesding. Even a knowledge of texts has been the gainer by 
a large and free method. In fact, the details of history are 
mostly false, as Benan demonstrated to his own satisfaction 
hy a fntile attempt to reconstruct for himself a complete 
idea of the happenings of '48. "£very generalization," be 
continues, "is vulnerable, and the only way to escape criti- 
cinn in writing history is to limit oneself to insignificant 
particolats. But 00. This way is the most false of all, 
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and the pretended exactitude of wbicli it iB so prood b at 
bottom only falsehood. Imagination, proscribed with such 
anathemas by exclusively learned historians, has often a 
better chance of finding the truth than a servile fidelity, 
contoot to reproduce the original narratives of the chroni- 
clers. ... It is only with love that one creates, and, if I 
may venture to say it, with passion; the foundations of an 
historical study can be laid only by being decisive on many 
points upon which science ia far from having spohoi its 
last word." Thierry had, what Renan himself was later 
to develop, "the double stamp of genius, hardihood in crea- 
tion and finish in detail." The eminent historian who far* 
nishes tiie text for this discourse on the nature'of history 
was thus as much a model for Benan 's historical composition 
as Burnonf had been for his scholarship ; only Benan, not 
fully content with the personal kind of history of which 
Thierry was master, would assimilate to it a rival type, ex- 
emplified in Guizot, the philosophical. Thus the history 
lesson tai^t by his friend needed a complement, but none 
had to be added, or could be added to the moral lesson of 
that "almost miraculous life," that heroic struggle of a 
strong soul against blindness, paralysis and agony, without 
a moment of lassitude, of ennui, of discouragement Renan 
pays feeling tribute to "that simplicity, that upri^tness, 
that goodness, which belong only to the man of genius, and 
which so often made you feel, as yon came from a chat with 
him, that even above his lof^ intelligence you would be 
inclined to place his heart." 

Two further studies of contemporaries in the manner of 
Sainte-Beuve appeared in the Revue de3 dents Mtmdes in 
1858, that on Cousin (reviewing Fragmtnts et gouvenirt, 
AprU 1} and that on de Sacy (reviewing Tariitis UttSrairea 
et historiques, August 1). Benan has written nothing more 
delightful than this little group of four essays, which stand 
alone as the only pieces of the hind from his pen. .To pass 
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jui^ment on the great Cousin was considered a bold oiter- 
prise. WoiBtuping disciples were scandalized, and the mas- 
ter himself, who did not relish criticism of any tcind, was 
in bad humor over the polite but authoritative estimate of 
one whmn he had seen emerge from insignificant beginnings 
Id 1848. "His originality lies in his personal character much 
more than in his work": "seeking to philoaopliize for a 
large number, he was obliged to try, not so much to refine 
his formulas, as to make them clear and acceptable": "91. 
Cousin belongs rather to literature than to science": "From 
the moment we admit that the design is noble and elevated, 
the faults which this design carries with it are absolved at 
once, and there is no one who cannot say what the Chnrch 
says of the original sin, Felix culpa": sach phrases, setting 
forth the notion that eminent faculties limit one another, 
and that faults are an inevitable condition of every sort of 
merit, implied that the master had faults, an implication by 
no means palatable to the inner circle, particularly when 
coming from an ont^ider like Benan. That Cousin, not con- 
tent to be a philosopher, wished also to be writer, politician 
and founder and chief of a school, and that the popular 
side in him damaged the scientific, are, however, ju^pnents 
now oniversally recognized as correct. Others might have 
equally well distinguished faults and merits, but Sainte- 
Beuve alone could have done this with such charm, and 
there are certain original traits that we should fail to find 
even in Sainte-Beuve. The Future of Science is still here — 
body and soul are as inseparable as the instrument and the 
music, the print on the page and the idea ; the true philos- 
ophy of our zge is history ; philosophy is one side of life, a 
way of taking things, not an exclusive study ; yon can a^ 
all the ill you choose of the world, but yon cannot prevent 
its being the strangest and most attractive of spectacles — yet 
th^e are no longer abstract formulas, but side remarks that 
spring from the subject under con^deration, and furnish 
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a ^Bcefnl, fittio^ and nnobtrnsiTe baebground to the por- 
trait. 

In the openinff of the Consiu essay an Tmfavorahle con- 
trast is drawn between the ^neration that came to maturity 
in 1848 and its predecessor that matured in 1815. Some- 
thii^ of the same spirit is found in the treatment of de 
Sacy, who had for the old a taste that Renan shared. "'What 
constitutes the interest and beauty of things," he says, "is 
the stamp of man, who has lived, loved and suffered among 
them. A little town of Umbria, with its Etroscan walls, 
its Soman rains, its medieval towers, its Jesnit seventeenth 
eentoiy charchea, will always have more eharm than our 
incessantly rebuilt cities, in which vestiges of the past seem 
to remain, not by any right, but by favor, and in the nature 
of theatrical decoration." One of the features of de Sacy 
was his old-fashioned taste in literature and his strict old- 
fashioned morality. Uprightness is selected as his master 
quality. Aware of his own prejudices, he yet clings to them 
with perfect honesty. Indeed, the mind of the moralist, 
Benan maintains, ought to be closed against innovations, 
Eance the principles he deals with are settled, while the 
critic, the man of open and free intelligence, requires ever 
widening views and fresh and larger sympathies. Here again 
the quality involves the defect, for de Sacy is found to 
excel rather as moralist than critic. Yet what nobility, what 
absence of vulgarity in his taste for the seventeenth cen- 
tury and for books of devotion, what excellence of classic 
style I This excellence we have an opportunity to examine 
in the passages qnoted from de Sacy, and it is a good test 
of the classic character of Benan 's own style that, however 
different in certain elements of technic, it is hardly distin- 
gnishable in tone from these quotations. 

The first part of the essay just discussed treats of de 

Sacy, the moralist; the second, after a glance at de Sacy, 

the critic, is devsted to the LQ)erat School. Here Kenan 
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sets forth his pc^tioal views, soon to be still (nrtlier ^b- 
orated in his article "Concerning the Philosophy of Gwl- 
tfflnporarr History, as gaggtsled. by the Mimmres of M. 
Gaizot. ' ' ** Thon^ himself a liberal, Roian finds fault with 
the Liberal School, his chief objection being against its atti* 
tnde toward the French Revolution. In his view, the his- 
toiy of France resolves itself into a conflict between the 
Latin spirit of administrative centralization and the Ger- 
manic spirit of individual liberty. The French nobility, who 
should have stood against the king for their own rights, 
and therefore for the rights of all, as the English nobles 
had done, abdicated their function, and, under Louia XIV, 
became mere servants of a royal tyrant. Hence, the only 
way out was revolution ; but the Bevolution itself was doomed 
to failure, for liberty can be founded only on institutions 
that have long endured, and not on abstract theory. More- 
over, the movement fell into incompetent hands, and re- 
sulted in an even greater burden of centralized administra- 
tion, its code disdaining personal rights, moral obligations 
and liberal culture, and leading, under the despotism of ma- 
terial interests, to mediocrity. Neither the Restoration nor 
the February monarchy had appreciated its task, which 
should have been the establishment of a legitimate heredi* 
tary dynasty, in the hands of a family set apart to protect 
the rif^ts and liberties of all by preventing any group, large 
or small, from exercising undue and oppressive authority, 
either by republican tjn-anny or pnetorian Cssarism. The 
government should never itself interfere with freedom of 
assembly or freedom of thought and speech, unless these 
attack the veiy foundations of government itself, and it 
should have no concern whatsoever with the subject-matter 
of education or with rel^ous belief. The liberalism of Be- 



"Baova dM dmx ifonde*, J11I7 1, ISSB. Bepriuted in QiuvMom 
eemtemporame: 
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nan much resembles the liberalism of Edmnnd Boi^e, thoogh 
he seems to hsve known of Burke only tiie Etiay on the 
Sublime and Beauiiful. At any rate, he thinks on these snb- 
jeeta like a statesman, and the sabstantial character of his 
political philosophy, its method and its applications snpport 
Talleyrand's view of the value of theological studies as 
a preparation for statecraft." 

VI 

Meanwhile, other cares occupied Benan's attention. In 
1857, the death of QuatremSre left vacant the coveted chair 
in the College de France. To this Renan felt himself called 
both by his abilities and by his attainments. It had been 
the goal of his ambition since his seminary days. More re- 
cently, in an article on Bamus (DSbats, January 5, 1856), he 
had expounded the role of the College as a propagator of 
new ideas, the bulwark of liberty of teaching, the suitable 
home for branches of science not yet complete, but in the 
making. When Quatrem^re died, he gave an analysis of 
his merits and defects (Debati, October 20, 1857), his vast 
learning and his lack of philosophical views, his indefati- 
gable labors and his antiquated philology. "He did not per- 
haps observe delicately enough the essential shade of dif- 
ference that should distinguish a chair of Hebrew, Chaldaic 
and Syrian Literature at the CoUfege de Prance from a chair 
of 'Holy Scriptures' In a faculty of theology. ... In a 
course in which Hebrew literature was treated, as Hindoo 
literature is in a course in Sanscrit or Chinese literature in 
a course in Chinese, that is, as an implement for the study 
of the origins of a portion of humanity, such questiona (i.e., 
as to whether or not the sun actually stood still at Joshua's 
command) could never arise."" Conciliation o^ the cleri- 

-See Morley'a Ufg of GJadttone, vol. i, p. 615. 
*BotlL ewayB are reprinted in Quettiom oontempoTaine$, 
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cal party at the SEpaise of liia scientific coneciecce is obvi- 
ously far from Beoan's thonght. Caring nothing for the 
attitude of the ministry, he made every effort to secure the 
vote of the Acadrany of InscriptiwiB and of the Faculty 
of the CoUejfe,*' but the Minister of Public Instruction post- 
poned the call for candidates and the chair remained vacant 
for five years." 

Simnltaneous with these happenings in the outer worid 
were some changes in Kenan's home life. On October 28, 
1857, was bom his first child, a sod vhom he named Ary. 
The babe was baptized November 11 in the church of Saint- 
Thomas-d'Aquin, the officiating priest being the Abb6 
Saint-Paul Taillandier, vicaire de garde. Benan's mother 
came to Paris to act as godmother in this ceremony, and 
thenceforth until her death resided with her son. The bright 
old lady and the bright young wife seem to have been very 
companionable; and Henriette, finding a new object of de- 
votion in the baby, grew more contented and felt that she 
was not a superfinous member of the family. All three 
women were devoted to the abstracted scholar, who often 
hardly noticed the attentions of which he was the object. 
For his mother, however, be had a particular solicitude, and 
he spent the twilight hour with her every day. This tender- 
ness she reciprocated. She liked to talk with every comer 
about her Ernest and any one who would talk to her of him 
became her friend. Sointe-Beuve, who had once been re- 
ceived by her in Kenan's absence (1862), says that she hod 
a veritable cult for her son, which she manifested as she 

"Seo Bertbelot Corrvtpoiidanee. 

"Wbea A chair at the College de Frauee fell vacant, the procedure 
WBB for the iiiiiii«t«i to call for two nomiuatioaB each from the Fae- 
11II7 of the College and from the appropriate Acad6mie of the InatituL 
From the possible four, often onlj two, munei presented, he made his 
choice for the appointment, but if the same name headed both liata, 
he waa praetie^j obliged merelj' to confirm the Hlection thua made. 
Benan leema ba have felt aura of the AetMmie, bat to have had loins 
donbta about the Faculty. 
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showed her viaitor the rooms of the apartment and the 
Btndy.** Henriette, Sainte-Berve bad only Been once cas- 
ually when she op«ied the door for him.** The friendship of 
these two great critics was, it is evident, one of pablie places 
apart from the domestic circle. 

In the antnmn of 1858, we find Renan malcing a trip to 
the south with his wife, and in 1859 one to the north, thongh 
not very far from Paris, with hia sister, both trips having 
in view a study of fourteenth-century art that he was writing 
for the Sistoire UiUraire de la France. Henriette, indeed, 
was bis indispensable helper in this work, for she examined 
many books, collected all the materiale from the archeologi- 
cal journals, and even contributed her own judgments, which 
her broths oftem adopted.** The sonthem trip covered 
Avignon and the Comtat Veoaissin, in search of monuments 
contemporarj' with the pontifical court in that region. From 
Lyons the young couple traveled on a freight boat. "The 
discomfort," said K«ian in 1891, "surpassed anything that 
could be imagined, but we were ravished."** With Hen- 
riette he visited le Vexin, le Yalois, le Beauvoisis, and the 
region of Noyon, Soiasons, Laon and Reims.*' The resulting 
essay clearly shows that the author had not only gathered 
information from books and manuscripts, but that he had 
studied the objects with his own keen and well-trwned eyes. 
The death of Ary Scheffer, July 17, 1858, cast a shadow over 
these pleasant investigations but did not by any means in- 
terrupt them. 

Writing the gossip of Paris to fidonard de Suckan under 
date of April 29, 1858, Taine says: "Renan is manufac- 
turing books, one with his Language from the LibertS da 



"Letter of Jane 21, 1868, in Nouvellt Corregpcmdanog, 
*IbiA, June 2, 1863. 
"StBW Henriette, p. 36. 
"Feiuitei dHachiet, -p. 114. 

' Aeodimje des luBcnptious, Comptet rmtdtu, voL UL 
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Penur, another vith short articles. The one on langoage 
is a typographical cnriosity, an octavo made up of tvo Be- 
view articlesl"" The Origin of Language, just out ^en 
Taine wrote, is not quite so absord as be would have iL 
The Book of Job, which appeared in December, is a work 
of moment, and was called in the kommage at the Aeaden^ 
of InscriptiODB an "exegesis as inteUlgent as it is elo- 
quent."** More important still is the collection of articles 
from the Bevue and the Dibats, Moral and Critical Estaya, 
the hi^-water mark of Renan's production in thia line. 
Many collections appeared later, and each of these contains 
admirable work, but never again did he attain such a level 
of felici^ in both sabjeet-matter and treatment as ia here 
exhibited. Thia is one of the half-dozen volumes that rep- 
resent Renan at his best. 

The emphasis in these essays is on moral, social and po- 
litical questions. Unity the book does not claim, unless it 
be the unity of tendency. Liberty and idealism furnish 
the thread upon which are strong discussions which range 
from contemporary leaders of thought, through Italian poli- 
tics, ProcopiuB, PateUn, the Academy, to their culmination 
in the essay on Celtic Poetry. "Whatever the subject, it offers 
the occasion for wide views and, almost witbont exception, 
for a stab at the Empire, with its materialism and tyranny. 
Is it Pttielin, we see the dose of the Middle Ages, and the 
' debased centnry this piece represents provides the moral: 
"If yon wish to sneeeed, be a rascal; but if yon wish to be 
still more certain of success, try to be or to appear a fool." 
Is it Hariri, we perceive the qualities of the Mussulman 
world, with a final glance at the value of freedom of tbou^t, 
teaching us that false rhetoric is a result of the interdiction 
of such freedom: "And it is a great error to believe that 



'Tain^ Ba Vie et ta eorretpondamce, toL ii, p. 163. 
■CoMpfM rwidw, Dwember 24, 1858. 
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the degrading of intellect has ever been a gnarantee of 
repose." Is it Prooopius, we are introduced to the Empire 
of Justinian and secret calmnny is traced to the enppresBion 
of free speech: "The lie of hatred answers the lie of adttla- 
tion ; there is a umple means of avoiding both, respect for 
human character and for liberty." Though indirect, such 
thrusts are scarcely veiled. "Every despotism, " the author 
casually remai^ "is founded by persuading societies that 
it will conduct their affairs better than they can themselves. 
Each people has thus in its history a moment of temptation 
when the seducer says, showing all the good things of the 
world: "I will give yt)u all these if you will worship me," 
Materialism is still the archfoe. In the preface our attention 
is chiefly directed to the moral life. "Good is good; evil is 
evil. To hate the one and love the other requires no system, 
and it is in this sense that faith and love, though apparently 
unconnected with intelligence, are the true foundation of 
moral certitude and the unique means possessed by man 
for understanding something of the problem of his origin 
and destiny. . , . Like the perfumes on the Erythnean Sea, 
which lingered over the waves and were wafted afar to the 
ships, this divine instinct is for me an augury of an on* 
known land and a messenger of the infinite." 

Such moral ideas, it is obvious, are akin to the poetic, and 
the preface, like the volume itself, leads up to the two 
essays on poetry. As he closes his introduction, Ae author 
is rapt in Celtic enthusiasm : 

fathers of the obscare tribe at whose hearth I imbibed my 
faith in the invisible; homble cIbs of husbandmen and seaman, 
to whom I owe it that I have preserved the vigor of my sonl in 
an ejtinct land, in a century without hope; you are doubtless 
wandering on those enchanted seaa where oor Father Brandon 
Bought the land of promise; you contemplate the fresh isles 
whose verdure is washed by the wavee; you traverse with Saint 
Patrick the circles of that world which onr ^es can no longer 
see. Sometimea I regret that your bark, in leaving Ireland or 
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Cimbria, did not sabmit to other vinds. I ue in my drmms 
tlioee peaceful cities of Clonfert and Lismore, where I should 
hsTfl dwelt, poor Ireland, nourished by the sound of tby bells, 
by the tale of thy myBt^ous odyseies. Useless botb thou and 
X in this world, which understands naught but what subduee or 
serves it, let us flee together toward the splendid Eden of the 
joys of the soul, even that oountry which our saints beheld in 
their dreams. Let ns seek consolation in our illusions, in our 
nobility, in our disdain. Who knows if our secret dreams are 
not truer than the reality 1 Qod is my witness, ancient fatheis, 
my sole joy is to dream at times that I am yourselvee made oon- 
sdons and that through me you come to life and find again your 



Writing to Renan, March 17, 1858, Samte-Benve Bud: 
"Seep on withoot allowing yourself to be troubled by the 
insalts and declamations tltat have for some time past raged 
about yon: such bowlings are only a sign of what you are 
worth and what those people fear," An echo of these bitter 
attacks is found in the openir^ pf^es of the preface to the 
Moral and Critical Essays, where the author refuses to 
enter into the controversy, having learned from de Sacy the 
wise policy of simply stating his case and refraining from 
recrimination. 

The first decree of the Congregation of the Index mtered 
against a work of Renan was that on April 11, 1859, con- 
demning his translation of the Book of Job.*" For this He- 
brew poem he very early expressed bis admiration and 
sympathy. Writing to C(^nat (August 24, 1845), he says: 
"The reading of Job carries me away; I find there all my 
feelings; there dwells the divine spirit of poetry, I mean 
of the higher poetry. It makes you touch those mysteries 
which you feel in your own heart and which you struggle 
to formulate." 

In the DSbats, December 8, 1858, at the end of a review of 

"Bea« d'Ya, p. 212. 
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Cahen's version of the Pentateuch,'^ he states his principles 
of translation as follows: 

The FreDoh Iimgiiage is pnritani it does not admit oonditioas. 
Toa are at tibert; not to write it; but, as soon as yoa nndertoke 
the difficult task, you must pass with bound hands under the 
Caudine Forks of the authorized vocabulary and the grammar 
consecrated by usage. . . . Every translation is in its essence im- 
perfect, since it is the result of a compromise betwerai contrary 
obligations: on the one hand, the obligation to be as faithful as 
possible to the turns of phrase of the original; on the other, 
the obligation to be French. But one of these obligstionB admits 
no middle course, and this is the second. The duty of the trans- 
lator is fulfilled only when he has brought the thougbt of bis 
text into perfectly correct French,* If the work he translates 
is wholly foreign to our spirit, it is inevitable that his transla- 
tion should otFer, in epite of all his efforts, singular traits, imagea 
little in harmony with our taste, peculiarities that need explanation; 
but what is absolutely forbiddoi is an offense against the obliga- 
tory rules of our laugnage. 

These ore the principles adhered to in the translations of 
Job and the Song of Songs, published respectively Decem- 
ber, 1858, and May, 1860. Both are stadies in the develop- 
ment of Hebrew ideas, preliminary to his life work. In the 
critical essays prefixed to each, Benan disclaims original 
interpretations, and he very freely cites his authorities. 
When a choice is offered, he prefers the conservative view. 
In discussing the question of dates, he insists that not (H1I7 
grammatical evidence shall be admitted, but also historical 
and literary considerations, and especially the dictates of 
taste. In Job he attempts by varied rhythmical lines to 
reproduce ' ' the sonoroos cadence that gives such charm to 
the Hebrew text." In the Song of Songs he divides the 
poem into acts and scenes, with copious stage directions ; at 
the same time giving another version without this parapher- 

'NowveOei ttvdet d'liittoiire ratgteuae, pp. 179'18L The passage 
is reprinted verbatim in the preface to Job, pp. ii and iiL 
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nalu, to Oat tte icader may siit Us own tacaey. We 1ut«, 
It MJij rate, an anangement repneentiD^ what migtit hftTt 
lieai, and baaed upon exhaostlTe stady and contemplatioD. 
The prineqiks be tdlows are the same that guided him in 
lus Taster historical woite, of which these veruons mif be 
ngtrded as preeonois. At all events, the primttire gran- 
deur of Job and the idyllic charm of the Song 0/ Songs, 
each repieaenting one of Kenan's own instincts, are pre- 
■ented to the pnblic in a form that constitutes a distinct 
addition to the treasures of French literature. 

The contradictory impulses so charaeteristio of Benan find 
cnrioos expression in two articles of 1 S59, one on ' ' The Aead- 
ony*' {Dibatt, January 29)," and the other on "The Tho- 
ol(%y of B^raQKer" {Dibats, December 17)." In the former 
we find a new ^irit, traceable, it seems, to Saint-Benve; in 
the latter, the old hardness of the spiritual crusader. The 
great merit of the Academy is seen in the injection of the 
spirit of polite society, of the man of the world, into BCieDce 
and literature. Purging the language of the dross of pe- 
dantry, it insists that the model for good writing is toond 
in the people who talk well. Recalling that he used to curse 
the shackles that prermted him from saying what he wanted 
to, Renan has finally come to see the sdvantages of auoh 
limitations. "Pull intellectual maturity," he says, "is not 
really reached until it becomes plain that everything may 
be said without any scholastic apparatus and in the lan< 
goage of people of tiie world, and that the Diciionary of th9 
Academy contains all that is necessary for the ezpresuon 
of every thought, however delicate, however new, however 
refined." 

On the other hand, the old Renan bursts out, and poor 
Stranger is clubbed over the head in the most savage fash* 

"Xoofa de MoraU et ie CriUqiic. 
"QMittOM oontmnporotwi. 
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ion. He is guilty of arUflciality, pretentioiu declamatioiif 
false ^ayety; coquetting with immorality, he pl^s tb« 
role of a Epurions dronkard and libertine; orthodox in his 
revelry, he bows, glass in hand, before his God, the Ood of 
prostitutes and topers, the God who is slapped on the bade 
and treated as a comrade and a good fellow. Benan, bow- 
ing before the mystery of the infinite, is scandalized at thia 
vulgarity; and his irritation is increased when he r^ects 
on the general alliance of dogmatism with frivolity. B4- 
ranger, in fact, becomes the scapegoat for the boorgeois 
spirit of France, suffering a vicarious castigation. The piti- 
less blows rained upon him aroused puUic sympathy and 
protest, almost a storm, but Kenan, <^ended in one of his 
cherished sentiments, remained obdurate, and, though he 
later spoke more gmtly of the poet, he never really retracted 
or made amends. 

Toward the close of 1S59, Ren&n was led to rehearse his 
philosophical ideas for the first time in public. The occa- 
sion was a review of La MStaphyiique et la ici«jic», o» 
prindpea de mStapkysique positive, by £tienne Yacherot, 
the article appearing in the Revue des deux Mondet for 
January 15, I860,'* with the title "De la M^taphysique et 
de son avenir." The praise of the author, whose inde- 
pendent thinking had cost bim his portion as master of 
studies at the iSicole Normale, is significant in view of what 
Kenan himself was soon to undergo, but for the substance of 
the book there is little approval. Since 1830, Kenan thinks, 
philosophy has been dead. The official brand taught in 
this state institution he finds entirely sterile, producing 
pedants and iterators rather than scholars and thinkers, 
"If I had been cut out for chief of a school," he remarks, 
"I should have shown a singular inconsistency; I should 
have loved only those of my disciples who severed themselves 
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Ah me." (P. 3TL' For tl« matmni wi UelMml aa- 
OHa k an > vKt faoaiv: £ar wt^kjws. mm «« klL 
Fhila«ii*r. i^Kd, k bm k vpuste samn^ bat a a3e «t 
dnoweL Hen «e nc OB Ae snMwl of hB aSiU a»> 
pubbbedbiKfttf >dMadebefotc \(^at be pntmils to saT 
<a ernlitiiB, jUkAigr and hmaanitr \pp. ^So^X^'i eoasist& 
word for wvd, coBpaziana and eIal^pkB mehtdtd, ot sm> 
tenea fnn nrioos pages of Tht rmtmn af Scwar* l.0hap- 
ten IX-Xm). The phmea are the same, but tbe total 
rifcet k mon moderate, the onphasis is nodifiwL Qt)d. b» 
proeUimi, is remled, not in Nature,— wbidi is wfcoUy tt»- 
KKtral, dnwtng do favor to Tirtae, inflicting no punishmml 
cm vkkednes, in fact often favoring the wicked,— but in 
the Hunal sentiments of man, for witboot God, duty. devo> 
tion and aelf-ssciiflee are inexplicable. It is indeed not na* 
son, but sentiment, that determines Qod. who can thus be 
better exprened 1^ poetiy than by pWlosophy. "Ev«ry 
proposition applied to Ood," says Benan, still repeating hia 
earlier work, "is impertinent, with a single exceptions 11* 
is." "The glory of philosophy is not to solve problcias, 
but to propose them, for to propose them is to attwt theic 
reality, and that is all man can do in a matter in which, fwm 
the veiy nature of the subject, be can only pomew frag- 
m«it8 of truth." (P. 332.) 

"0 Heavenly Father, I know not what thou reeerveit for 
ub"; thus he concludes with a prayer that simply exprosiea 
in a new form the thoughts that persisted unchanged from 
his early days. "The faith that thou dost not permit ui 
to efface from our hearts, is it a consolation granted to 
render our fragile destiny endurable! Is it a bonoflooiit 
illusion wisely wrought by thy pity, or a deep instinct, a 
revelation that sufBces for those who are worthy! Can It 
be despair that is right, and will the truth b« sad! Thou 
hast not willed that such doubts should receive a oloar an- 
swer, to the end that faith in goodness abonld not remalD 



witbont merit and that virtue sbould not rest on calcttla> 
tion. A clear revelation would have removed the barrier 
betwe^ the noble and the volgar seal; evidence in snob 
matters would have atrack at ottr liber^. It ia upon oar 
inward inclinations that then hast made our faith depend. 
In everything that is the object of science and of rational 
discussion, thou hast delivered truth to the most intelligent; 
in moral and religious things, thou hast jndged that it should 
belong to the virtuous. It would have been iniquitous that 
here genius and brains should constitute a privilege, and 
that the beliefs that ought to be the c(»unon possession of 
all, should be the fruit of reasonings more or less well con- 
ducted, of researches more or less favored. Blessed art thon 
for thy mystery, blessed for thy concealment, blessed for hav- 
ing preserved full liberty to our hearts!" (Pp. 332-334.) 
The translation of orthodox formulas into free idealism 
in harmony with a scientific and critical spirit is here, as 
it was in The Future of Science and as it will continue to 
be in The Examinatitm of PkUotopkic Consdmee, the abid- 
ing basis of Beoan 'a perception of existence. 

vn 

It is curions bow little Benan's family ezperienees af- 
fected bis writings. A daughter, Ernestine, bom July 20, 
1659, lived but seven months. Her death in February, 1860, 
moved him deeply, as the invocation fo Ernestine" tshovs, 
but in his writings of the time there is no trace of his emo- 
tions. Titine ekirie fitted into his philosophy, no less than 
every other phenomenon. "Thy passage in our transitory 
life was short ; but thy vestige will endure long in our hearts 
and be eternal in the bosom of God. ... If the ocean, in 
which everything that is individnal has its origin and its 
end, seems to us like vacuity, that fact comes from the vtaX 

"FroffmrnU intimei. 
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wliidi eavoB obt ejn and tlw nanow bwiMB of tins etztih 
on wliidi tboo didit not care Id Uiign-." 

By this tine die admlar and eritie had become out of Ac 
Parinan notaUes, boocM out bj fudgnen who Tisited Om 
«apitaL In 1^9 llattbew Amtdd met him and found in 
him a conmeaial spirit,*' and Grant DvB, whose spoaaitj 
was maVi"g the aeqaaintanee of «niuat mat, soaf^t him 
out at The lobraiy as one of the petsma he most deoired 
to know. BoBOt writes (May 1, 1858) : "It is with gnat 
pleasure that I see yon take yoor plaee in the world ; it is OM 
of the things that console me the most for being nothing 
nyvdS." " In an article on Thierry in the Bmme dec tbms 
Mondea in 1858, the anthor qieaks of Renan as "an eminent 
eritie." Taine's letter of Janoary 3, 1857, shows the ad- 
miration of a slightly yoonger contemporary for his etd- 
leagne on the Debatt, to whom he pi^s homt^ as a crltio 
and philosopher. In a letter of Janaaiy 25, 1858, he pre- 
dicts that Benan will be one of the great men of the oen- 
tnry. NeverthelesB, Renan f dt that he had jost begun. ' ' Yoa 
have constmcted yoor monument," be writes Berthelot, 
who bad just pabliahed bis Organic Chemistry, "but I have 
88 yet built only the porch to mine"; and he resolves to b« 
"an owl," parsimonious in correspondence and CODversa- 
tdon, ontil be has finished his Origins of Ckristiamty.** 

VThen this letter was written, he was on the point of 
starting for the East to obtain the experiences which made 
that work what it is. As early as 1857 (October 9' and De- 
cember 11), he had read before the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions a m^moire on "The Origin and true Character of the 
Fhcenician History that bears the name of Sanchonia- 
thon," *' and in a note near the end, be bad expressed the 

-Letten, December S4, 18S9. 
"Bertot et aet amU, p. 177. 
"October 4, 1880. 

"Utmoirn de I'Aeadimie dei /ntoHptitHw, tomo zslll; reprint VI 
pp. from tbe Imprimeria Impeiiale, 1858, A preliminary ewsy oa tlili 
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hope tliat ezcavations miifht be made at Byblos to find the 
record of Phcenician cosmogoiiy on aacred steles which he 
was snre mast be there. Mme. Hortense Comn, Louis Na- 
poleon's plajrmate in childhood, had attended practically all 
the meetings of the Academy since 1856,*° and her great in- 
fluence with the Emperor was often used to advance philolog- 
ical science. It was throuf^ her that the excavations were 
determined upon by the government and Benan selected to 
conduct them. 

The Empire was rapidly becoming liberal. The fete of 
Angust 15, 1859, the prominent themes of which were Im- 
perial glory and the retnm of peace, led to the proclama- 
tion on the following day of amnerty for political offenses 
and the annulment of warnings given to the press under 
the decree of February 17, 1852, WhQe Victor Hugo, Qoinet 
and a few others refused all offers of reconciliation, Sainte- 
Beuve, Niaard, Gautier and Augier were now found in the 
court circle. The Journal des Dibats acquiesced in the situ- 
ation on the principle of taking the best one could get. Re- 
nan, therefore, after some hesitation, accepted the appoint- 
ment and, taking Henriette with him as secretaiy, he left 
Paris October 18, 1860." 

same eubJMt ftppeared In the Jovmtil Atiatique for Juinai7, 1856. 
Abont ft doien technical philological artlelM, lome raUier lenzthj, otliers 
of otHj a page or tiro, appeared from 1S5D t« ISSO, Benan waa 
alwaTB a prodigious worKer. 

"Article on her in FeuilUf dftachiet. 

"There waa Btill much petty oppranion in the department of ednca- 
tdoo. Writing to Suekau, April 2B, 18S8, Taine tella him that the 
miniater had forbidden Weiss and Talbot to write for the Sevut de 
rifWtructum publique, a journal that, like the Dibat*, had, at the 
Conp d'£tat, eliiiiiiiat«d politics, but put liberalism in book reviews. 
See Bertot et ie» omit, p. 12S. The Bevue gemumigve waa also dao- 
gerouB to write for, and of BuloE, proprietor of the Beime de* dmw 
llaitdti, the miniater said: "I will not permit our profeaaora to write 
for that fellow." Taine himself had to suppress a phrase in his book 
on the PyrmeeB — "in spite of myself, I thought of the vanished re- 
ligiona which were so beautiful" — as insulting to Christianity, in order 
twt ths censor should permit the volume to be sold on the railroads. 
CorretpoudoMe, vol, ii, pp. 103-166. On the other hand, the clerieala 
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His wife, and "Baby," as Ary is always called, rexnuned 
with his mother in the Pans apartment. His brother Alain 
was not far off, as he had moved to Neuilly, Professor Eg- 
ger and Baron d'Eckstein, a distingaiahed Sanskritist, roy- 
alist and Catholic journalist, often called, and Berthelot was 
a constant visitor, whose letters never fail to give pictures of 
the family groap, especially "Baly." Another subject of 
the first part of this correspondence is the reception ao- 
corded to the trandation of the Song of Songs, recently 
pnUished," and to an article, "Concerning the Beligiooa 
Fature of Modem Societies," which came out in the Rwue 
des deux Mondes for October 15. This was the first article 
from Kenan's pen that headed the table of contents of the 
magazine, a position which manifests the importance at- 
tached to both the article itself and its author. 

The "Religious Future of Modem Societies," is the most 
formally eonstmcted of the essays of this period and, with 
the exception of that on metaphysics, the most dogmatic 
in maimer, a reversicm to type." Berthelot finds that ' ' There 
is in it less phanta^ and more measure than in some of 
its predecessors" (October 25). After deciding that no new 
religion adapted to the needs of our age is possible, Renan 
gives a historical review of Christianity, a survey of its 
present state, and a forecast of its future possibilities. His 
one solution of every problem is liberty. "The division of 
the Churches will save the future from the excesses of too 

■nffered for political agitation, and in 1861, even so emineiit a Catholia 
profeiBOr ai Victor do I«prade waa dismissed from Ms chair at 
1/jona for publishiiiK "Lot Jfutw d'Stat." 

"A acta on this book, together with the pief&ce, appeared in the 
DIbatt, UB.J 21. 

"A euriona eridenee of this rereTsion is a page from Avmtir printed 
in the Bemtt, pp. 76S, 769, but dropped in the reprinted essa;. It 
wonld have come on p. 353 of Queatiotit eontempora\net between "n'a 
point poMi" and " Remarqaom." The passage from p. 36S, "fnjhi, 
I'tglita romain," to p. 367, "S'ett itparer," does not appear in the 
JEetme. There are, aa blwaj^ other corrections, ehieflf in the direction 
of dadniteneai of expression. 
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strong a reliE^ous power, jtut as the diTision of Europe most 
forever prevent the return of that orbis Bomanui, of that 
closed circle, in which there was no possible recourse from 
the fearful tyranny that is always bom of miity. ' ' " The 
future should, in his view, rest on the religions principles 
of JesQs without dogmatism. ' ' The idea of a spiritual power 
opposed to the temporal power should be modified. The 
spiritual is assuredl? not the temporal, but the spiritual 
does not constitute a 'power,' it constitutes a 'liberty,' " 
(F. 405.) The essence of Benan's conception is in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

Every prejudice is an error, and yet the man of prejadiees is 
far superior to the nugatory man without ehaneter that oar in- 
different century has produced. Every abuse is blajnoworthy, 
and yet society lives only by abuses. Every dogmatic afBrmation, 
shut up in a finite phros^ is subject to objection, and yet the day 
humauity should cease to affirm, it would cease to exist. Every 
religions fonn is imperfect, and yet reli^on cannot exist with- 
out forma. Religion is true only in its quintessence, and yelj 
when you subtilise it too much, yon destroy it. The philosopher 
who, struck by the prejudices, the abuses, the errors contained in 
its forms, thinks to obtain truth by taking refuge in abstractiona, 
substitutes for the reality, something that has never existed. The 
sage is he who sees at once that all is imag^ prejudice, symbol, 
and that the image, the prejudice, the symbol are necessary, useful 
and true. . . . One con admit and love a symbol, since this symbol 
has had its place in the consciousness of humanity. . . . The 
problem of truth and justice is like that of the quadrature of the 
drele, approach as near as you may, you nevw reach it (Pp. 
414, 415.) 

When Beuan in Syria prayed in every Maronite efaurch, he 
waa not, as one who saw him thought," trying to curry favor 
with the natives, or even simply continuing eariy habits; he 
was carrying his theory into practice. 
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CHAPTBB VII 

0TBu; oKsaaipa bknan; pbofissob or hebbkw; "ltr or Jxsirs" 
(1860-1S63) 

October 18, 1860, B«iui left P&ri§ for Syria, where he wu 
enga^ in ercavations and travelE for nearly a year. After a bip 
to Jerusalem, he wrote his Life of Jesus at Qbazir. On Septem- 
ber 24, 1861, his siBter Henrietta died at Amschit, while he too 
was soffering &om fever. He reached Paris October 24. His 
only publlcationa daring his absence were reports in the Monitmtr. 
Having been presented for the professorship of the Hebrew, Chal- 
daic and Syrian langnagee in the College de France by the Acad- 
any of Inscriptions and the Faenlty, he was appointed by an 
imperial decree dated January 11, 1862. His inaognral lecture 
on Febmary 22, published in the Dibata February 25, created a 
disturbance and led to the suspension of his course by decree of 
February 26. On March 1, hb dau^ter NoSmi was bom, and on 
Uarch 16, Henri SchefFer, his father-in-law, died. In May Renan 
was in Holland and delivered an addrees before the tbeolo^eal fae- 
nlty of Leyden, He was the subject of two essays by S^nte-Beuve 
in the Conatitutionnel, June 2 and 9. In August, he entered the 
circle of the Princeea Uatilde at Saint-CFraden, having soon after 
his retnm from Syria also entered the circle of Prince Napoleon 
(Plon-PIon). His summer was passed at Chalifer near Lagny., 
In literary woi^ he bad completed bis discourse on French art 
in the fourteenth century for Vol. XXIV of the Hiatoire littirair^ 
de la France, and he was busy with bis Life of Jesus, his report 
of the Phcenician expedition, and a new edition of bis book on 
Semitic langnagee. in September Seturiette Renan was privatdy 
printed for friends. The great event of 1863 was the publication 
of his Life of Jesua on June 24. It aroused a storm and it ran 
throng numerous editions. Renan passed his summer near Saint- 
Halo and on the Island of Jersey, diverting himself by wridi^ 
out his philosophical views in the form of a letter to Berthelot, 
publjsbed in {he Bevve dei deux Mondei, Qctobpr Ifi, On biv 
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return to PoziB, he opened his Hebrew conrse privately at his 
home. On March 28, he entered the Magn; dinners. A popular 
edition of Jema, without notes, was pnbliBhed Mareh 3, 1864. Hia 
^liamHuml from the chair of Hebrew was acctHnplisbed on June 12, 
preceded and accompanied by a janmalistic controveray. At this 
time Renan procured a summer home at Sirres, to which he le- 
Rorted for aeveral yean. He wrote a few minor articles for tlie 
DibaU and one on "Higher Instruction in France" for the Rtv»» 
det deux Mondea (Uay 1). 

I 

LsAviKO Paris, October 18, 1860, Benan and Henriette 
reached Marseilles tlie next day, where on the 21st they bade 
farewell to Berthelot and embarked for the Orient. In a 
weeb they were at Beirut, and Renan plunged into his task 
of ezcBTation, assisted by soldiers of the army of occnpa- 
tion,^ and having a naval steamer at his disposal for coastal 
trips. He was the first Syrian excavator on a large scale. 
From November 26 to February 9 he was at Byblos, then 
at Tyre, at Sidon, at Tortosa and other places on the coast, 
making exeursioos into the Lebanon mountains and evoi 
spending a week in the desert under a tent, which he found 
agreeable enough in good weather. He was often eight 
or ten hours in the saddle, undergoing all sorts of fat^es 
and hardships without complaint. His interest in what he 
saw eclipsed all sense of discomfort. "On my mule I ride 
whole days on the summits of Lebanon, ' ' he writes Berthe- 
lot (NoTonber 30), "on roads a foot broad, above deep-cut 
valleys whose bottom can scarcely be se^i. . . . The roads 
are of an unimaginable break-neck sort; but you can trust 
your beast absolutely." 

In spite of occasional remarks about the Syrian popula- 
tion or outbursts of enthuuasm over the flowers uid the 
glory of the scenery, the letters of this period are far less 

'Jost after Benaa'a appointmenL a masaaere of Christiana in 
Lebanon led to the occupation of Syria by FreDch troopa. 
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Tohiable to a strident of Benan tbao those Trritten ten 
years before from Italy. The thinker was now folly formed, 
and while he mig^t still add much to his experience, while 
he might fill up some unoccupied spaces in the chambers of 
his mind, there were no new rooms to be nnloeked and 
explored. He had come, moreover, to feel the irksomenem 
of letter-writing. "I am," he saj^ "the least epistolary of 
men." He felt it difficult to nse in a free way for his friends 
the pen that was habitually employed with reflection for the 
public. Almost every letter of Berthelot utters a plaint 
over his friend's silence. Henriette is instigated to coerce 
her recalcitrant brother into performing his duty as a cor- 
respondent. Sometimes Benan is penitent, sometimes apolo- 
getic, sometimes refractory. At any rate, his experiences of 
this period are reflected in his books rather than in his 



In fact, every moment was occupied, and he was often too 
exhausted for mental effort after the day's work. He was 
bosy from morning to ni^t, traveling, planning, supervis- 
ing. Four eampa^ns, Ruad, Byblos, Sidon, and Tyre, were 
inaugurated under his eye and then continued by asjustanls, 
the most competent of iriiom was Dr. Oaillardot All sorts 
of negotiations had to be undertaken both with officials 
and with the populace, schemes of work had to be laid 
out, unearthed objects viewed and classifled, lazier monu- 
ments carefully studied and measured, and reports pre- 
pared.* Henriette writes that both she and her brother 
were of unusual strength and indeed for this task they 
needed all flie strength with which they were endowed, for 
she too accompanied him on most of hia expeditions, nn- 
dergoing hardships and privations beyond the endurance 



opaieia of FolofMiM IspferaHon bj Vraderiek JosM Blua, pp. 242-251. 
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of most women, irtiile alao takii^ care of the accotmts, cop7- 
iiier and arranging the records, and relieving her brother of 
all material cares. 

And ahe was happy, he tells us, thou^ sometimes in hw 
letters she hobnobs with Berthelot more than a thousand 
miles away over her brother's indifference. "His ambitions 
preoccupy him more than his affections," she complains 
(November 30). "It seems he can do everything for those 
he loves except devote time to them. I assare you I do 
not exB^ierate in saying tliat during oar two stays at Beimt 
he gave more time to the General and the Paaha tiian to 
bis old friend who has abandoned eveiything to follow him 
to these distant shores. Literally, since we have been in 
Syria, I have scarcely seen him, and when I do see him, he 
is 80 absorbed by the work of his mission, so preoccapied 
with what it has already given him or what it promises, 
that I truly do not know if he is aware of my presence." 
And again she writes (February 11, 1861) : "I cannot 
help thinking often that you and I seek in him one who is 
no longer there, the friend whose first thought we were, 
whose first confidants, and in whose soul we were accus- 
tomed to read without witness or interpreter. Tou and I have 
remained the same, while he is completely metamorphosed 
and we seek to seize in him what is only a phantom or a 
recollection. " 

Berthelot had been expecting to join the party in Janu- 
ary, 1861, but he was detained in Paris, at first by bis 
father's infirmities and later by professional engagements. 
In every letter he gives news of "Baby," his doings and 
sayings, his measles and scarlatina, his need of his father's 
personal influence. From early in the winter Berthelot im- 
portunately and irndstently urges an early return to France, 
partly for his own sake, partly for the sake of "Baby," 
but above all on the grounds of the peril that lurked in 
^^ Bummer climate of Syria, a warning tha( wa? nnfofv 
glO 
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tonately not heeded. His marriage in May broaght a new 
intimate friend into the Benan circle, for though hia wife 
had not been previously acquainted with the Syrian trav- 
elers, she at once, in spite of distance, was adopted as one 
of them and with her Henriette began a cordial corre* 
^ondence. "We shall make a nice little coterie (taking 
the word in its good sense)," writes Bertbelot (May 31, 
186X). 

In December, 1860, Mme. Kenan joined Eer husband at 
Beimt, leaving ' ' Baby ' ' to grimdmother, cousins and 
aunts. Having taken the trip to Palestine, she returned 
to Paris in July, 1861, thus escaping the fatal fever, Lock- 
roy, who made drawings for the expedition, says that Hen- 
riette suffered when the wife arrived. There was a sort 
of rivalry between the two in taking care of the common 
object of their affection, tying his necktie and seeing that 
he was properly dressed. Benan, on his part, was so ab- 
soibed in his work that he paid no attention to the ladies, 
and probably had no idea which of them had done his 
tie or attended to hia wants. 

He was, Lockroy reports, like a child in the hands of 
his sister, who looked after him, laid down the law to him 
and scolded him. He would then humbly excuse himself 
and b^ her pardon. "The most seductive man I have 
known," is this observer's verdict. Already with a ten- 
dency to fat, which waa at this time only a tendency, he bad 
a large nose, small eyes, an ironical mouth, and the manners 
of a priest. When people talked, he sat thinking of other 
things, and when the talk ceased, he 1 
how true that is!"* 

In April and May the Benans spei 
a trip to Jerusalem, visiting all the 
the career of Christ Even if the 

*X3(nuu:d Lodcroy, Jw hMoed d» (a vtf, 
2U 
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were false, he felt, is pointing out any precise spot, the 
error was at most only a matter of a few yards ; and there 
unmistakably were Bethany, the Mount of Olives, Gteth- 
semane, and the road from Galilee, the very road trodden 
by the feet of Jegus. By June 1, the party was back in 
Beirut. The mission was ended by the withdrawal of the 
French troops. The essential work was finished, though Be- 
Dan ardently desired to return to Umm-el- 'Awamid ; what 
remained was to close up the affairs, group results, ship 
home tons of antiquities, and visit some of the high parts 
of Lebanon, where relief could be found from the deadly 
heat of the plains. A new campaign of excavations in 
Cyprus was also in prospect for the autumn. Meanwhile, 
during the month of July, spent at Ghadr, Benan set eageriy 
to work on a book. 

I have employed my long days at Gbazir [he writes Berthelot 
(September 12)] in composing my Life of Jeaut, aa I cpnwved 
it in Galilee and in the land of Tyre, bi a we^ it will be flniehed; 
I have only the Btoiy of his last two days left to write. I have 
sneeeeded in giving all this an organic continuity which is com- 
pletely lacking in the Ooepels. I truly believe that the reader 
will have before his eyes living beinge, and not those pale, Ufelees 
phantoms of Jesus, Mary, Peter, etc, which have passed into the 
state of abstractions and mere types, Aa in the vibratiiKi of 
sonorous disos, I have tried to give the stroke that arranges all 
the grains of sand in natural waves. Have I succeeded t Yon 
will judge. But I ask you not to say a word about it outside 
our little circle. This big piece in my portfolio makes up my 
nhole force. The wind most not be taken out of it. It vlll come 
forth in its propv time. Now that it is doney I have come to 
care little for the College do Fiance and all the world. If I am 
allowed to publish it (and I cannot be refused), that will be 
atough for ma 

The prudent Bertbelot is eager to read the new book, but 
advises delay in publication, thinking that there will be 
enuugh to do in arranging the collections and giving out 
the results of the expedition (September 26). 
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Ghazir, Benan says, is one of the most beantifnl spotH in 
the world, sorrounded by wooded valleys and graasy slopes. 
Here he and Henriette, who had suffered terribly from the 
hardships and fatigues of exploration, rested happily while 
her Arabian mare and his mule, Sada, "our poor traveling 
companions," found pasture close by their little house. 

I resolved [says Renan]* to write oat all the ideas that, mux 
my aojonTD in Tyre and my trip to Palestine, w«e genninatutg 
in my mind about the life of Jesos. When reading the Qoapels 
in Qalilee, the personality of the great founder had vividly im- 
pressed me. In the midst of the deepest conceivable peace, I wnte, 
with the sole aid of the Gospela and Josephns, a Life of Jeaua, 
which at Ghazir I carried forward up to the laat joomey of JeauB 
to Jerusalem. Delidous hours, and too soon vanished; oh, may 
eternity be like yool From morning' to evening I was intoxicated 
with the ideas that nnrolled before me. With them I went to 
sleep, and the flist rays of the sun behind the mountain gave 
them back to me clearer and more vivid than the evening before. 
As fast aa I wrote a page, Henriette copied it. "Thia book," she 
said, "I shall love." . . . Her jc^ was complete, and these mo- 
ments were witbont donbt the sweetest of her life. Our intel- 
lectual and moral eommuDion bad never been so intimate. 

Early in September the needs of his mission called Be- 
nan to Beirut, and the two left Qhazir "not without tears." 
On September 15, they went to Amschit, where he had to 
supNvise the shipment of two large sarcophagi. She was 
indisposed, but they still worked on the Life of Jesus until 
her illness forbade further effort; then be too was seized 
with fever and, though still active, went about in a sort of 
trance. Unable to secure proper medical treatment, Hen- 
riette -died, September 24, while her brother was semicon- 
scious and delirious. Two days elapsed before he could 
realize his loss. The funeral was attended to by Dr. Oail- 



'Bmtr Hmrifftte, pp. 60, 61. 
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lardot, and Henriette found her resting place in a native 
tomb near a pretty chapel amid the palms.' 

Leaving Beirut October 10, 1861, Benan reached Paris 
on the 24th, still anffering from the effects of his fever, 
which probably, as Grant DnfF sormisea, laid the foundation 
of his later maladies. "Gloomy as an owl," Taine fomid 
him in February. During his absence two long reports ad- 
dressed to the Emperor had been published in the Momtewr, 
the third and last report appearing after his return.* It is 
a curious fact that these reports, addressed to the Emperor 
in the respectful terms demanded by court etiquette, fur- 
nished the basis of opposition to Benan by the irrecon- 
cilable radicals, who thus strangely found themselves allied 
with the clericals. Letters from him to the Emperor and 
to colleagues were also read before the Academy of In- 
scriptions.^ The material and often the wording of these 
ofBcial reports are reproduced in his immense Mittion de 
PhSnieie, the publication of which in parts was b^an in 
March, 1865, and completed ten years later. Even in these 
archeeological notices his style is vigorous and often charm- 
ing. A letter read by Maury on July 12, 1861, which tells 
of numerous rock carvings of the Emperor Hadrian *b name, 
adds tiie remark: "They are, I think, the visiting cards 
of this traveling Ctesar." • 

In one interesting episode Benan showed himself decidedly 

• All the details are given in Btmir Hmriatte. 

■Beport dated AmBChit, Sanwrj 30, 1861, in Jfontteitr, Ttibnaxf 
25 and 27; report dated Beirut, June S8, In Monitew, JQI7 8 and 
II; and report dated Paris, January 20, 1362, in ifonilew, FebT0V7 
21, 22, EG. A final inetalment waa announced but not poblished. Tlia 
first of tliase documente also was printed in the Dibatt July 16 and 
16 and the Jovmdt de I'lnetruction publiqiie Jalj 17 and 20 and the 
Bevua areMologkpte, first report Mareh, 1861; second report Julf, 
1861; third, Uarch, April, Uay, 1862. All are given in fnll, tiiongh 
they occupied a diqiToportionate unonnt of apaee and eiowded ont 
Otlier natter. 

* Bee Comptet rendu, toL t. 
■ComplM tvadw, voL ▼, p. 177. 
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bellicose. Some inscriptionB previondy found and offered 
for Bale were refoBod him, the owner having been scared 
by the threats of a little group of fanatics. Renan pro- 
posed to talce them by force, thongb not withont paying 
even more than their value, bnt the commander of his 
naval boat, the Colbert, was not willing to lend a hand in 
the maraadii^ expedition suggested by the gentle scholar.* 
The objects w«e finally obtained, thoo^ we are not told 
how.*" 

n 

Dnring the period extending from the retnm to Paris to 
the "War of 1870, we shall not be occupied as heretofore 
with an examination of the growth or modification of Be- 
nan's thought or style — for there was none of any serious 
import — ^but with the vicissitudes of his public career and 
the progress of bis life woi^ 

The first episode of this nature, an episode that made 
a great stir at the time, was his appointment to the Chair 
of Hebrew in the College de France. Upon this chair be 
had fixed his eyes in the earliest days of his career ae a 
scholar, and for it he had prepared himself with the most 
arduous toil. On the death of Quatremdre in 1857, he had 
made the customary visits to the members of the Aoad«ny 
and the Faculty of the College to solicit their support, but 
the Minister of Public Instruction, instead of calling for the 
usual presentations, had designated a substitute {chargS de 
eours) to carry on the instruction without the professorial 
title. While Renan was in Syria, the minister, sharing the 
general feeling that ao distinguished a scholar could no 

*Ibid.,Tai. V, p. 97. 

■* In tba Beport to the Emperor pablislied in the Moniteur, Febmur 
81, ipaea is given to thia affair at Biud, An armed cruiser that ac- 
mmpAnied the workmen changed the didpoaition ot the people on the 
Uand to meh au extent that the exeaTatora were enennlMred with too 
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longer be kept in the ioferior position he then filled at the 
Biblioth^ue Imperiale, made certain advances, to which 
Benan replied that he could accept no place but the pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew.'* 

Finally, on December 13, 1861, the minister invited the 
Acaden^ of InscriptJons to propose two candidates for 
the chair of Qnatrem^re, at the same time indicating a 
change of title from Hebrew, Chaldaic and Syrian Languages 
to Semitic Languages. This change Renan and others op- 
posed, and it was not effected. On December 20, the Acad- 
emy designated aa its first choice Benan and as its second 
LatoQche. Benan was also the first choice of the Faculty 
of the Coll^ de France, and his nomination by the min- 
ister became almost an obligation. On Sunday, January 
12, 1862, the Imperial Decree naming Bensm Professor of 
the Hebrew, Chaldaic and Syrian Languages in the Col- 
lege de France was published in the Mtmiteur. It was pre- 
ceded by a report to the Emperor by Bonland, Minister of 
Poblic Instruction and Worship, a report obviously addresed 
quite aa much to Benan and to the public as to his Imperial 
Highness. It is at once a defense of the appointment and 
a warning to the appointee. The form, indeed, had been 
prepared by Benan himself, but the minister had cut out 
that part of the draft which expressly reserved "the right 
to treat freely from the standpoint of the historian, literary 
man, philol<^pst and scholar, all rdigious questions brought 
up by the subject of the coars^" a fact stated in Brian's 
letter to the CoTiatitutionnel dated February 28 and pub- 
lished March 2, 1862. This <»iiBSton changed the entire 
inplicatiMi of the reptni. 

The books [it s&ys] that fornish the texts for the Iwaons of 
the profenor are largely holy books. Onr religion finds in them 

hmd been n&da Ohermliar de Ik 
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its origiiie and kIbo its piayeiB and its inspiration. It is for this 
reason that, in facnltios of theology, the stndy of the Hebrew 
tongue includes traditional and dogmatic explanations vhich are 
the Bonree of the received belie& of everj Christian conunnnion. 
Bat it is evident that disonssiona of this kind ought not to take 
place in the CoUige de France, whose ehsir of Hebrew is, i£ I 
may bo speak, entirely lay. There^ the professor, like all citizens, 
should maintain the reserve and respeet due to the sacred character 
of the Bible; he leaves to the theologian the field that belongs to 
him, and he occupies himself exclusively with literary and philologi- 
cal research. Keeping free from religions polKnio, be should give 
himself wholly to investigations usefnl to the understanding and 
the progress of the important adenee of comparative Semitjo lan- 



Pnideiice would have cotinaeled Benan, as his friends did, 
to heed the warning and to begin his course in a small room 
with his half-dozen pupils without the usual public inaugural 
lecture. He bad attained the chief ambition of his life, and 
why should he sacrifice it hy aroosing public clamor! " He 
was, however, anwilling thus to sneak into his chair. As 
the champion of historical and philological science, he must 
enter upon his labors with all the customary ceremonies. 
Among the writers for the DSbats, to mention no others, 
Saint-Marc Qirardin, Baudrillart, Franck and others an- 
nounced, delivered and published inaugaral lectures. To 
open a course without one, simply becaose the situation was 
dangerous to face, would have been a cowardly slinking 
away on Kenan's part and a triumph for fais opponents. He 
announced his discourse for Saturday, February 22," and all 
Paris prepared for an interesting occasion. 

Bersot, writing to his family nnder date of February 23, 
says:** "I went yesterday to the inaugural lecture of Be- 

"On January 28, he wrote to Miehele Amari: "In any ease, I shall 
face the storm. I ihall give my first lecture withont any reserve and 
with full pablleify." Miehele Amsri, Cartoggio, ii, p. ISS. 

" It was really given February S2, thougii the data in UBa'^tt la 
Vebruary 21. 

'■Bono* at aw OMte, p. 180. 
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nan's course. It vss ancertain how he would be received. 
The young men like him as a man of talent and a free- 
thinker in reli^^n ; but he had accepted the Syrian Missioa 
from the Emperor, and they waited till the last moment to 
consult their leaders in order to know whether to hiss or 
applaud. In the «id, for fear of being confused with the 
clericals, as in the About affair,** they applauded furi- 
ously. . . . Benan said some of the strongest things ever 
spoken in a professor's chair. In the tumultuous court, 
Bersot carried a policeman on his back." 
Taine'a account is as follows:" 

The Liberal stndoits went to ask U. Daspois whether they Bfaeiild 
hiBS; the Catholica to ask M. Laprade." There was a group that 
hiased, but those who applauded were in an overwhelming majority.' 
When the torrent ponred in, the crowd at the door was bo violent 
that it tore down a lamp; the police had to dear the yard by 
f<»ee; I saw one man with a bloody head. 

For three-quarters of an hour, there was a storm of vociferations, 
savi^ howls and laughter. "Long live Quinet, Micbelet, Pr4voet- 
Paradol, Laprade I Long live Qu^roult! Down with Qu6rouItl 
Down with tiie Jesuits!" Renan enters; all rise; there is a thunder 
of cheers, howb, waving of bats, a few hisses; then a louder 
thunder of applause; for twenty minutes he cannot say a word. 
He attempts by futile gestures to obtain silence. Hia gestures 
are a bit like those of a bishop (a bishop in partibua infidelium), 
and so an certain phrases of his lecture. It is published in 

" About '■ Gaetana had on January 2, 1862, been hooted off the stage 
at the Odeon b; a combinatioii of liberals aod clericals, the liber^ 
ebjecting to his compleisance to auUioritj and tbe clericals to his 
writings on the affair at Borne. About the tame time, & bitter personal, 
aa well ae clerical and anticlerical, <)iiarrel ensued between Augier and 
Laprade. lAprade published in the Corretptmdant, "La Chasse aux 
nincui,'' a malignant attack in verse, and Augier answered in kind 
in I'Opiiuoit nationale in proea. Both pieces are printed together — 
with regret—in the DSbaU for January 2 end 8, 1S63. 

Tie St eorretpondaiuie, a, pp. £27, 228. 

"Both Deapois and Laprade had been dismissed from their chairs; 
the first for refusing to take the oath in 1S5S, and the second for his 
poem, "Lee Moses d'fttat," in 1861. In Laprade's oaee the Minister 
had apoken even more brutally about pajr snd obligations than was 
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the DSbata. He alwa^ talks as tbough pTononneuig a benfldiction. 
His lectnre (on what the Semites have done for general oinliza- 
tion) is extremely good. Bold passages about Christiani^ and the 
Pope. The students applanded like readers of the Siiele, ooarself. 
After the lector^ an ffliormoos eolnmn under umbrellas goes to 
cbeer him at me Madame. 

Renan was not there, but his aged mother, proud of any 
honor paid to her son, showed herself to the crowd, accom- 
psnied by the faithful Professor E^^r, and accepted their 
tomaltuons plaudits. 

As a matter of fact, there is in the celebrated address 
nothing that Renan had not said more emphatically in his 
pobli^ed writings. It was indeed little more than a con- 
densation of his views on general histoiy and the Semitic 
character. The lecture is two-thirds over before he says 
a word about what all had come to hear. "We owe the 
Semites neither our political life, nor our art, nor oar poe- 
try, nor our philosophy, nor our science. What, then, do we 
owe theml We owe them our religion." In another five 
minutes comes the famous sentence: 

An ineomparable man — so great that, although in this place 
flverything must be judged from the standpoint of positive sci- 
ence, I would not contradict those who, strack b; the exceptional 
eharaeter of his work, call him God — brought about a reform of 
Judaism u profound, so individual, that it was truly a complete 
creation. Having reached the higheet religious stage that ever 
man had attained, regarding God in the relation of a son to a 
father, devoted to his work with total oblivion of all else, and 
with an abnegation never practiced in so lofty a spirit, victim 
finally (rf his idea and deified by his death, Jeeus founded the 
eternal religion of humanity, the religion of the spirit, disengaged 
from all priesthood, from all forma of worship, from all observ- 
anees, accessible to evtry easts, in a word, absolute. "Woman, 
the time is come when tiiey will adore neither on this monntain 
nor in Jerusalem, but where the true worshipers adore in spirit 
and in truth." " 

'* Mdanget d'Mftoin fft (U vogaget, p. 18. Cf. ^veafr, p. 471 
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Among the strong things that Bersot speaka of is perhaps 
the following: "As I shall bring into my teaching no dog- 
matism, as I shall limit myself always to an appeal to your 
reason, setting before you what I consider most probable 
and leaving you perfect liberty of judgment, who can com- 
plaint Only those who believe themselves to have a monop- 
oly of the truth. But they, indeed, must relinqoish their 
position of masters of the world. In our days, Qalileo 
would not kneel to beg pardon for having discovered the 
truth."" Or it may be such a remark as this: "David 
became king by the weaiK>n8 of an energetic condottiere, 
yet this did not hinder him from being a very religious mas, 
a king according to Qod's own heart." "* 

The conclusion presents, with little modification, tlie reli- 
gious ideas of The Future of Science. "Our religion will 
become less and less Jewish ; more and more it will reject 
political oz^anization applied to things of the spirit. It 
will become the religion of the heart, the inward poetry of 
each. . . . We shall pursue the nuance, seeking ddicacy in- 
stead of dogmatism, the relative instead of the absolute." 
Will science repay our sacrifice T The speaker cannot tell, 
but he is sure that we shall have done our duty. If truth 
is sad, we shall at least have deserved a better consolation. 
History shows that there is in human nature a transcenden- 
tal instinct, and the development of humanity is inexplicable 
on the hypothesis of a finite destiny in which virtue is but 
refined egotism and religion a chimera. In spite of the 
author of Ecclesiastes, science is not the worst, but the best 
occupation g^ven to the sons of men. If all is vanity, we 
are no more dupes than others. If, on the other hand, "the 
true and the good are really something, as we feel assured 
they are, then without contradiction he who seeks and loves 
them has followed the best inspiration." 
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After this concluMon, Renan added a few words called 
forth by the demonstration that bad accompauied his ad- 
dress. In the next lesson he will plun^ into Hebrew phi- 
lology. The vivacity of his young auditors, praiseworthy 
in principle, should not be allowed to degenerate into frivo- 
lous agitation. "Turn to solid studies," he says; "believe 
that what is liberal is the highest degree is culture of mind, 
nobility of heart, independence of judgment. Prepare for 
our land a generation ripe for everything that makes the 
glory and the ornament of life. Beware of thoughtless en- 
thusiasm, and remember that liberty is won only by seri- 
ousness, by respect for onrself and for others, by devotion 
to the public good and to the special task that each of as 
in this world is called upon either to found or to con- 
tinue.'"' 

The lecture, as published in the Debats (February 25), 
was introduced by Pr^vost-Paradol, who maintains that Ke- 
nan had won a complete victory, having had more trouble 
from the enthusiasm of approbation than from marks of 
disapproval. On February 26, in announcing that L4vy 
would bring out the discourse on the following day, the 
Dibats published the prefatory note, in which, after thank- 
ing his auditors for their kindness, Renan expresses the 
opinion that those who interrupt a thoughtful address which 
they have not been obliged to attend commit an illiberal act 
by imposing their opinion and suppressintr the opinion of 
others by violence. In order that the pu 
deceived by the inaugural discourse, he 
that all future lessons will be entirely t< 

It is little wonder that Bersot wrote, Fi 
goes well for you, and I am delighted. Y 
and decisive for the liberty of science." 
to the standards of the time, the occasion 1 

»IMA, pp. 24, 85. 
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and Kenan's moderation was generally recognized. A con- 
eiderable number of professors had, during the preceding 
quarter of a centory, been prevented by tarbuleut students 
from giving their courses, among them Eenan's friend, 
Sainte-Beuve, in 1855, nor did the practice cease. A little 
over a year later, Viollet-le-Duc was driven from his chair 
at the Ecole des Beanx-Arts by a volley of pototes " and 
Taine, who replaced him with success, was received with a 
noisy demonstration that, as in Kenan's case, followed him 
through the streets to his home. Adolphe Franck, too, in 
1663, when speaking of de Maistre and de Bonald, encoun- 
tered a row raised by their clerical defenders, which was 
suppressed by a counter-demonstration.** But in compari- 
son with the affair of the professorship of Hebrew, these 
were as ripples by the side of ocean billows. Jules Simon 
testifies that the celebrated phrase was pronounced simply 
and naturally and furthermore that Kenan never sought 
effects or did anything for notoriety. ' ' The third day, ' ' saj^s 
the victim, "certain persons, who ou^t to be well enou^ 
satisfied with their privileges not to be jealous of the lib- 
erty accorded to others, caused me to be forbidden to 
apeak."** The course was suspended by imperial order on 
February 26, before a single lesson in Hebrew could be 
gives, the groimds of the suspension being that "M. Beaan 
has ^[pounded doctrines injurious to Christian belief, and 
which may lead to regrettable agitations. ' ' *■ 

The debate was continued in the press during the early 
days of March, the CoMtUutionnel accusing the professor 
of bad faith, a charge against which he vigorously defended 

"Ab Viollet-lo-Due left the hall, he wbb aceompanied "bj a hostile 
erowd of uoi^, ^^g BtndentiL Thfophile Gautier, who attempted 
to make a ^leech to them in favor of bia friend, was nrreeted by the 
police who duperaed the mob. Msxime do Camp, Souvenin Kttiraim, 
vol. a, p. 240. 

"DfbaU, January 27, 1863. 

** QueitUM* eontemporainet, p. ix, 

'Dtbatt, Febmaiy 28, 1662. 
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himself, tboo^ not to the satisfactioii of his accusers.** 
Scholarship was almost uuanimotiBly in favor of the pro- 
feSBOr. Its judgment may be fairly represented by the 
following passage from the Revue orckiologique (March, 
1862) : "M. Ernest Renan began, Satnrday, the 22nd, his 
course at the Ct^dge de France. There was a large andience. 
It was feared that this was in part hostile. Some malevolent 
feelings were, indeed, shown at the beginning of the leetare, 
but they soon gave place to displays of approbation under 
the influence of the lofty and calm language of the professor. 
This first lecture was for M. Renan a real success, which 
will please every friend of science." 

Renan 's feeling in the matter is well represented in a letter 
to Grant I>uf(." 

For my part, I do not feel wonnded. I shall reop«a in a few 
wedis; the course is therefore not threatened. On the other hand, 
the human species is bo silly that those who govern it most be 
permitted to make eonceseions to its foolishneea. The most that 
can be asked of the present govemmmt is that it should be in- 
consequent. The suspension was ordered on account of t^e recla- 
mations of certain cardinals, which were almost threatening', and 
after most insistent efforts wiUi the Empress by Beveral bi^ops. 
The coincidence of the discussions in the Senate, of the speech of 
Prince Napoleon, of the Roman affair and of a certain agitation 
among the youth was of still more decisive weight. The Emperor 
is the one I most willingly pardon. His position amid the heated 
passions that tear the country is most diffieuit. Each act in th« 
liberal direction recoils on him as a fault. In naming me in spite 
of the active opposition of the Catholic party, he performed an 
act almost courageous. As he did nothing but eonflrm the nomi- 
nation made by the College de France and the Institnt, it was 
certainly a liberal act No other government in France would 
have done it. If the concession just made in the opposite diree- 

"See Dibats March 1 and 2, and Contiitutionnel, Fsbmaiy 28 and 
Uarch S and 3, These latter Hxticles are signed by Paulin LimaTTse 
and P. de Troimonta. In a quotation from Is Siiole and a nameleaa 
sbeet pnblished in the Latin Quarter it is said that "not all the hinw 
came from Catholics." 

"Vwcb 10, 1S62, Ucmobr, pp. 66, 67. 
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tioD can aid in bringing about a liberal solution of the Roman' 
affair, I shall very willingly forget. 

Early in May Benan went to Dordrecht, Holland, to be 
present at the inaugnration of the statue of Ar; Scheffer, 
erected in his birthplace. The celebrated mimemn of oriental 
antiquities, as well as the distingaished body of profea- 
Bors, tempted him then to visit Leyden, and here, at the 
home of Professor Knenen, a delegation of about thirty 
students of theology through one of their number chosen 
for the occasion greeted him in the name of the univerdty 
as the champion of liberty in the realm of historical and 
1-eIigious studies. Renan, in his reply, expressed his deep 
appreciation of the spontaneous and wholly unexpected dem- 
onstration, and urged the distinction between religion itself 
and the supernatural, the one eternal, the other dying out 
through the spread of scientific and historical investigatioB. 
The incideot was indeed gratifying in view of the oi^anized 
opposition in Paris.'* 

In order tq state his side of the case, Renan published 
on July 15 a pamphlet addressed to his colleagues at the 
College de Prance," which ran through five editions before 
the end of the year. An equal popular demand greeted the 
inaugural lecture in pamphlet form. Instead of being sup- 
pressed, Benan actually addressed a wider audience than 
any that could have crowded into any amphitheater in ex- 
istence. The whole episode is a glaring instance of the stu- 
pidity and fiabbiness of Napoleon's government If it had 

"Correspondence from Holland, U Siicle, Maj 17, and I0 T«mpa, 
June 14, 18S2. See Quettiont contemporainiet, p. 220. 

' La Chair4 d'Bibreu aa CoUige de France, ezplicatiooi k Dies 
CoUSguoa, Michel Lfivy, 1882. In the Dtbatt for August 31, Privoat- 
Paiadol published the last division of this pamphlet with an introduc- 
tion in which he summarizes and approves the main points. Renan 
corrects one view of Pr^ost-Parsdol in a letter dated Julj 31 and 
published in tlie Dtbati August 5 and reprinted in QuMtwrn* txmtom- 
porainer. 
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not been ready to meet opposition, it shonld never have made 
the appointment, for opposition was certain and readily to 
be foreseen; having made the appointmeat, it shoold nn- 
donbtedly have maintained Kenan in bis post. 

The explanation to his colleaguea is mnch more metliodi- 
cal than Benan's other writings. He has been reproached, 
he says, on four points: (1) Seeking an appointment that 
was bound to cause trouble, (2) ^ving on inaugural lecture, 
(3) the subject of the lecture, (4) the mode of treatment. 
Two divisions of his pamphlet are devoted to the first point; 
( 1 ) It was his duty as a scholar to seek the chair, and ' ' those 
who know me will have the justice to admit that what I 
have once conceived as a duty, I do not abandon"; (2) the 
chair is purely scientific and philological. The third diTi- 
sion is occupied with the inaugural lecture: *'I£ I had re> 
linquiahed it, a special circumstance would have given my 
renunciation a color that I could not accept. ... If the 
inaugural lecture had not been an established usage, I should 
never have invented it. But, since the custom existed, to 
relinquish it would be to retreat before a threat, to admit 
the justice of those who maintained that I dared not avow 
my principles." In the fourth division, he shows that the 
terms in which he had referred to Jesus had been used even 
by Bossuet and that the theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, by a spontaneous manifestation, bad 
recognized his expression as truly Christian.*" In the last 
two divisions he takes up the mode of treatment, maintaining 
that he spoke, not as a theologian but as a historian ; that 
it is a fundamental principle of science that there is no 
supernatural event. "For science a supernatural explana- 
tion is neither true nor false; it is not an explanation." To 

" CbarkB Bitter wrilee August 6, 1862, ot "an addrew of H. Beiuui 
to the faculty of Theology of L^den, in which he repeata what he 
haa M ottoi said about the neeeantj of leparatiiig the erer triDinpltaiit 
eaoM of reliaion from the lost cause of miraclea." Thia ia the ad- 
dien notod aboTe, 
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separate religion £roDi the sapematural, he continues, is not 
irreligious; it is rather, since belief in the supernatural is 
disappearing from the world, to render religion a service. 
"Bubbles of a moment on the surface of the ocean of being, 
we feel with the abyss, our father, a mysterious affinity. God 
does not reveal himself by miracles, but in the heart." 

Kenan does not ai^e ; he simply states his case.'' It is 
obvious that his appeal for liberty and for a purely aeien- 
tific attitude toward his subject must fall on deaf ears. The 
differences between him and bis opponents were irreconcila- 
ble, and both he and they were inflexible. 

Still, for some time, Renan in his guileless way, believed 
that the course was only postponed, not finally prohibited. 
He even, as a further plea for the neutrality of the state 
in intellectual matters, urged the appointment of Adolphe 
B^gnier, who had been recommended by both the Academy 
and the College, to the chair of Burnouf, vacant since 1852. 
As B^gnier had been tutor to the Gomte de Paris, he would 
for personal reasons refuse to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Empire; but should a mere question of politics in- 
terfere with the progress of Sanscrit studies t" R^gnier 
was never appointed. He was first choice of the College de 
France for the new chair of comparative grammar, which 
was to be supported out of the appropriation for the chair 
of Hebrew," but the Minister, instead of asking for the 
necessary nominations from the Academy of Inscriptions, 
designated the second choice of the Coll^, Michel Breal, 
as charge de c<ntrs. It was not until April, 1866, that a can- 

** The sort of argument inyolved in the case m&j be repreaented Irr 
the paropblet, "Dn discours d'onverture de M. E. Benan" hy Franfou 
B«n4 Qnettte, a widelj known clerical editor and historian, irho dem- 
onstrates Benan *■ ignorance of history and Bcience bj the fact that he 
does not know that all mankind is descended from the three sons of 
Noah. 

""I« Chaire de Sanscrit an Coll^ de France," Dibata, PoMntber 
10, 1862; reprinted in Qveftiont eontmnporainet, 

"ptbaU, June 13, 1864. 
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didate was demanded of the Academy, and then B^gnier, in 
a dignified letter, refnsed to stand, on the ground that, aa 
the charge de cours vaa admirably fitted for the post, there 
was no question of scholarship involved. BrSel, translator 
of Bopp,** and already noted for original investigations, 
was made first choice, and thereupon appointed by the Min- 
ister professor of comparative grammar. A history of the 
educational establishment under the Empire is quite as in- 
structive as that of political events. 

As early as March, 1863, Renan feels insecure; he may 
he dismissed, in which case he is ready to stand for election 
to the Corps L^gialatif from some radical Paris district, a 
duty, yet a great sacrifice, for his heart is set on a life of 
free and peaceful teaching."* "Do not think," he writes 
Berthelot, September 24, "that politics attract me; I swear 
in all sincerity that I shonld prefer to be a peaceable pro- 
fessor with ten pnpils, making my books at leisure, and 
having some day as my supreme ambition to become the 
administrator of the Coll^." By autumn he felt that some 
action on his part was required. All his friends told him 
that a renewal of his Hebrew course was hopeless." The 
government could not permit the rows that would ensue. 
On September 29, he wrote to Bersot: "I am going to give 
at home the course I should have given at the CoU^ de 
France. My study is small, but, if necessary, I will hire 
another. I desire that no one in need of such teaching 
should he deprived of it. I believe, besides, that it is good 
to make the experiment for the sake of the genera! freedom 
of teaching." In the Journal Asiatique, November-Decem- 
ber, 1863, appeared a notice signed J. M, (Mohl) to the 
effect that Renan offers a course in Hebrew to a limited 
number of pupila at his home and that he proposes to 

"See long notice by Benan in DSbaU, H&y 3, 186S, 
"Carteggio di MieheU Amari, toL 11, p. lU, 
"Bartlielot, Saptember 3, 1863. 
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do this as long as he csmiot give it in public at the Coll^ 
de France. 

The whole procednre, though Renan foand precedent for 
it in the sixteenth century and in Bnmoof 's action in 1848, 
was utterly irregular, and Victor Duniy, the new minister 
of public instruction, sought to end it, for, though to a 
large extent liberal, he wanted order. During the summer 
Taschereau, head of the library, had offered Renan a place 
as keeper in the department of manuscripts at 7,000 francs, 
which was more than the professorial salary, but Renan 
had declined, because as the law forbade holding a position 
in the library and at the College at the same time, to accept 
would imply his resignation of the chair of Hebrew.*^ At 
length an ezi>edient presented itself to the minister on the 
death of Hase, who had held three positions, keeper of manu- 
Bcripts at the Biblioth^ue Imperiale, professor of com- 
parative grammar at the Sorbonne, and professor of mod- 
ern Qreek and Greek paleography at the School of Living 
Oriental Languages. Duruy, in his report to the Emperor, 
dated June 1, 1864, proposed several changes, obvioiisly in 
order that the transfer of Renan mi^t be disguised as part 
of a general scheme. First, paleography was dropped from 
its association with modem Qreek; then the chair of com- 
parative grammar was transferred from the Sorbonne to 
the College de France as the more appropriate institution. 
To effectuate this transfer, since there were no appropria- 
tions in the budget, he suggested using provisionally the 
funds voted for the chair of Hebrew, Chaldaic and Syrian 
languages, a chair not occupied for two years. " It is against 
the interests of the service and the proper expenditure of 
public funds, as well as the dignity of the distinguished 
scholar forced to submit to this anomaly, that payment 
should be received when the functions are not performed." 

"To Bertlielo^ BqitembeT 8, 1863. 
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Benau had come from the library vith the title of honorary 
librarian: he might now return as keeper and subdirector 
in the department of manuscripts, "wh^e his special learn- 
ing will allow him to render real service to the public."*' 
This whole clumsy report, — clumsy especially in its m- 
siBtent reference to money — together with the imperial de- 
crees, patting its recommendations in force, appeared in 
the Moniteur for June 2. Duruy apparently wanted to get 
out of an embarrassing situation in the easiest available w^^, 
bnt he merely succeeded in irritating Kenan to the utmost. 
On the spur of the moment and burning with an indignation 
which he made no attempt to restrain, the transferred pro- 
fessor wrote the minister an open letter, in which even 
the friendly Dihata found one expression "a little too viva- 
cious. " He flatly refused the library appointment and flatly 
refused to resign his chair, for be considered this particular 
task his scientific and moral duty. Since he had been as- 
Bored that be could not reopen his course, he had given 

** Ths ohronology of tbe eontrOTersy in the VfbaU fa as follows: 
June 8, a note by L. AU0U17 reHerving judgment, and in another 
eolnmn, Duruy *■ report; June 4, Benan's letter with the statement 
that "H. Benan begs us to reproduce the following letter that he haa 
jnat sent to the Minister of Public InatructioD: June S. editorial com- 
nient ngned "The Secretary of the Editorial Board, F. Camus; June 
6, a note questioning the legality of the call just issued for nominations 
to the newiy established chair of comparativa grammar at the College 
de France, to which the appropriation of the chair of Hebrew had been 
diverted; June 10, a loug editorial by Edouard Laboulaye Bttadcing 
the legality of Dnruy's action. On June 11, Le Congtitutioimel refutes 
I^boulaye's argument (signed Ij. Boniface) on the grounds that the 
decree of July 11, 1863, applied only to the UniverHity, of which the 
GoU^ de France was plainly not a part, an argument for strict eon- 
■tntction aa opposed to an interpretation of tbe spirit of the decree. 
If Benan'a friends object to Duray's indirect method and are so 
■trangely eager for an explicit dismissal, "we see no raa«on why they 
■honld not receive this satisfaction." After tbe dismissal, on June 17, 
Panlin Umayrae editoriallj maintains that Benan'a discharge haa 
nothiue to do with liberty of conscience. In a contemptible tone of 



nothiue to di_ 

joumsliatie superiority, he defends the government and belittles Benan 
K> a man "not suiBciently master of himself for & public t«aeher," 
and as not earning hia pay. All these articles in both joornala occupy 
a prominent place on the flrat page. 
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inBtTUetion at bis home. He still holds the professorial title 
aad he will continue to teach without pay. It is the harping 
on money that chiefly arouses his wraUi. "Science measures 
merits by the results obtained, not by the more or less punc- 
tdU performance of any regulations, and, if you ever re- 
proach a scholar who has done hia country some honor with 
not earning the petty sum allowed him by the state, believe 
me, Mr. Minister, he will answer you aa I do, and following 
an illustrionB example; Peeunia tua tecum ait." 

"Thy money perish with thee," is the En^tsh version 
of Acts, viii. 20. Benan's Latin, witii the omission of in 
perditiotumi, is the sort of parliamentary language that 
actually sharpens the sting by innuendo. What in plain 
English is merely a gross vulgarism — *'Qo to Hell with your 
money!" — becomes amazingly effective when expressed in 
Biblical Latin. Moreovn, the implication of the passage 
referred to — Simon trying to buy the gift of the Holy 
Spirit with silver — fits the case in hand to perfection and 
adds enormously to the effect. The occasion and the act 
were unique in Benan's career. This was his one blow de- 
livered without premeditation or remorse straight in the 
face of his opponent. Holding the cause in question sacred, 
he never retracted or apologized or even softmed the vivacity 
of his abusive citation. On June 12, the Moniteur published 
the decree revoking both appointments.** This was an act 
of arbitrary power, highly displeasing to the liberals,** and 

"England was no leaa illiberal than FiBn<!«. Mrs. Ward went to 
Oxford in 1865, at wbich time Jowett'a "aaluj as Greek ProfeaiCT, 
dne him from the revenues of Christ Chnrch, and withheld from him on 
theological groundB for yeara, had only jnrt been wrung— at last — 
from the reluctant hands of a Kojcming body which contained Canon 
Uddon and Doctor Puaey. ' ' A Writer'g SoeoHectiont, toL i, p. 13S, by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. Taine found Jowett'a liberalism "akin to 
Benan's"-— Letter of May 27, 1871—Corretpondanee, vol. iii, p. 133, 

'Ods imperial reason reads: "In view of the decree of March 9, 
1SS2, ordaining that the Emperor names and dismissea professors at 
the Colltos do Frane«," thus going back to the oppieasiTe days of the 
Coup D 'Btat and disregarding in spirit the liberal decree of July 11, 
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tbe remits coold not have bees thoroogUy satiafactory even 
to the clericals. When candidates were asked for in Decem- 
ber, the blind Salomon Monk, a prominent Jewish scholar," 
was presented by Faculty and Academy, and he received 
the appointment the next June in spite of Dumy 'a scruples 
about having three Jewish professois in the Coll^. Renan 
published the docoments in a pamphlet. The Ditmiaaal of 
a Professor at the CoUige de France, to which he gave per- 
manence iu hia Qvestion* contemporainet (1868), and 
though expelled from his chair, he remained master of the 
field. 

m 

In this whole affair, the greatest scandal to Benan's op- 
ponents was Ute publication of the Life of Jesus on June 24, 
1863. Though certainly not so intended, it seemed like a 
gage of dc&ance designed to insult and irritate. That Renan 
had such a work in hand was no secret. Taine, who saw 
much of him at Chalifer, writes: 

He read me a long piece of bis Life of Jaatu. He eonstracts 
this life delicately but arbitrarily; the docoments sre too much 
altered, too tmcertain. For tbe period of Nazareth, he puts to- 
gether all the gentle and agreeable ideas of Jesus, removes all 
tbe gloomy ones, and mokes a charming mystical pastoral. Then, in 
another diapter, he gathers every threat, ev«y bitterness, and 
attaches these to the journey to Jerusalem. In vain BertheloC 
and I told him that this is patting a romance in place of a legend ; 
that, by a mixture of hypotheses, he spoils those parts that nre 
certain; that tbe clerical party will triumph and pierce him in 
the weak spot, etc. He will hear nothing, see nothing but his 

1863, by which profesaors of the UuiveTidtj conld ba dumiased 0DI7 
after a henxin^ . 

* Qrant Duff taja that Benan placed Munk highest among tbe Jew- 
ish scholars of France. Memoir, p. 50. He was not, bowerer, a native 
FreDchinai], baving been bom in Silesia. His oriental atudies begun at 
Bonn were completed in Paris and be became, like Hohl, a naturalized 

2'31 
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idaa, tells us tliat we are not artists, that a simply positive and 
dogmatic treatise would not reproduce the life that Jesus lived 
and must be made to live again, that he does not care it people 
howl, etc., etc Lack of prudence and caution." 

Hints had even come to the general public. Sainte-Benve 
had heard the eubetance of the work and let the readers 
of the CoTisiitutionnel into his confidence in 1862, and on 
the verge of publication, in reviewing Dupanlonp 'a Avertiue- 
ment d la jewnesse et aux pereg de famUle sur les a^aquea 
dirigiet centre la religion par quelgues icrivains de nos 
jourt, an attack on Littr^, Maury, Renan, and Taine, Bersot 
fiu^reats that, instead of paying any attentioa to these 
chaises, Maury had better continue to busy himself with 
erudition, Taine with his History of ETigliih Literaturs, 
Littr6 with his dictionary, and Renan with the correction of 
the proofs of his Life of Jesus.** Even a distinguished for- 
eigner like Senior noted (Alay 1) the substance of several 
long conversations held during the previous ten days with 
Renan on the subject of his unpublished, though already 
printed work, Histoire crOiqite des origines du Chrit- 
tiofiMme.** 

'Taine, Fie et oorretpondanee, foL iii, p. 215. 

"BGiaU, April 27, 1803. Duptmloup's patupbkt CDnidated of a 
eolleetion of eitationa from articles and booka bj the four writers. 
Bersot objects that to present such passages out of their context is 
unfair and that tbe appearance of the tract on the eve of the vote on 
Littr6's candidacj for the Academj was on act of bad faith and 
against liberty of conscience. Tbe following paasBge ia quoted: "I 
nill strip their works and tear Kna.j all their disguises, I wish t« 
place them under the necessity of either denying my charges by afflrm- 
mg that tiiey believe in God, the soul, immortality and religion, or of 
accepting publicly the title of atheists and materialists from which 
tiiey ^rink. ' ' (P. 9.} DupuJoup had been a member of the Academy 
since 1854. This time he was successful in defeating IiittrS, and in 
1871, when Littrfi was finally elected, he resigned from the Academy, 
though his reugnation could not be accepted and no successor was 
chosen till after his death in 187S. Be did not live to see his two 
other abominations, Benan and Taine, take their academic seats. 

"N. W. Senior, CmvermOiona vntK Diatingvithed Furtona dwitig 
the Beoond Smpfre. 
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The advance notice in the DSbatt was written by the 
stardy, bat liberal-minded Jansenist, de Sacy," and per- 
haps no fairer estimate of the work has been pnblished. Out 
of the four GoBpela and his own conjectures, Benan con- 
strncts, for this fiist volume of his Origins of Christianity, a 
Bort of fifth Gospel, from which, to de Sacy'a regret, miracles 
are absent. It is the "fruit of long labor and great in- 
ward agitations." The writer "s^eks to conciliate the most 
ezalt«d mysticism with the most hardy skepticism, the rigor 
of historical method with a transcendental imaginaticm. " 
The book is full of interest; the things have been actually 
seen, but de Sacy prefers the simplicity of the old 
Evangelists. "I believe in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John ; I do not believe in the Gospel of M. Re- 
nan." The remainder of the notice consists of an argument 
for liberty of criticism.^ 

The review in the Dehats (August 28, 1863) was written 
by Bersot, who nndertook the ticklish task unwillin^y and 
against the advice of friends. He was not, indeed, a spe- 
cialist in biblical studies. Thus the greater part of the 
article is taken up with a discussion of eighteenth-century 
skepticism as contrasted with the modem critical method. 
He imagines how the book might have been otherwise done, 
is surprised at the idea of a trick in the Raising of Lazarus, 
and realizes that the portrayal of Jesus as a delicate, charm- 
ing young man, will wonnd, tbou^ not purposely. Jesus 
always hangs between science and art, and Kenan, much in 
the manner of Ary SchefEer, has painted his picture. To 
this Benan privately answers, when thanking Bei 
his review:*^ "I assure you that I wrote the book 

"lAvj feared tbat tbe edition might be seised hj the gm 
Bewui therefore requested de Sae^^ Bainte-Beuve, and oUie 
joumalista to taj that in their opinion such things had ft rig 
printfld. See letter to BerBot Angost S8, 1803. 

-DfbaU, June 24, 1863, the date of publiestion. 

"Augnit 88, 1803; Bfnot et te$ ami», p. 188. 
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sentiment far superior to petty vanity. ... I do not believe 
that this way of trying to reconstraet the original physl- 
ognomies of the past is so arbitrary as you seem to believe. 
I have not seen the personage ; I have not seen his photo- 
graph ; but we have a multitude of descriptive details aboat 
him. To try to group these into something living is not 
aa arbitrary as the entirely ideal procedure of Raphael or 
Titian." 

The Catholic party greeted the book with howls of rage 
and with calumnies for which Renan thought he had a right 
to bring legal action for slander.** The most innocent of 
these tales was that Rothschild had subsidized him with a 
million francs. The most virulent of the printed libels was 
a pamphlet, Benan en famUle** a series of pretended let- 
ters between Renan and a supposed Sister Ursule, intro- 
daced, with the obvious intention of inflicting as much 
pain as possible, by a letter from the spirit of Henriette, 
in which she is made to say: "Blot oat my name at once 
from that book, which is as badly written and heavy as it 
is abominable, and from that preface with ita grotesque pre- 
tentiousness and its pitiable French." It is reported that 
the guests in a hotel at Dinard threatened to leave if Renan 
were allowed to remain there, and certainly a local newspa- 
per published some malignant verses, beginning, "Breton, 
no I Jew sprung from tfae blood of Judas Iscariot, what 
have you come here forf" Even Jasmin published an of- 
fensive poem "** in which "be left his sphere and forced hia 

"Anti- and pro-Benan biogr<{>hi«i were writtan. Catiort and Ba- 
songe, Biagrapkie do Smett Ammh, Paru^ 1863, a pampUet of aboot 
B hundred pages, dated December 10, 1863; E. Le Peltiw, Tie At S. 
JCmoi, Paru, 1804, a pamphlet of thirtj-ono pagoa, dated October 10, 
1863. Beferring to the preceding brochure, Peltier ny* that, bsrkig 
learned that two fanatiea in Bnttany trere faWyisg Benan'a biog- 
rapbr, be had hastened to write hia defenae first. Neither is of any 

*B7^ Ch. de Bosay, Paris, 1866. 

"Ixiu poito del pupla & moMU Benan, Agen, Aoftt, 1861. 
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rustic pipe." •* And the feeling did not soon abate. Taine 
tells with great glee the stoiy of a young mistreee of Plon- 
Plcm, who complained bitterly that, on the trip to Norway 
in 1870, she bad to sit at talde with such an impious rene- 
gade.*** Kenan remained also a popular subject of carica- 
tures, none of which seem to bare been very briUiant. 

Such was not, of course, the attitude of opponents of ele- 
vated sentiments, though their hostility was just as bitter. 
Cousin called the book an atheistical work.** Dupanloup 
and Gratry, among many, wrote opposition Lives of Jesus. 
The Empress with Strang moderation said to Mme. Comu : 
"It will do no harm to those who believe in Christ; and to 
those who do not it will do good. ' ' '* She appreciated Re- 
nan's purpose. "No, indeed," he wrote to Sainte-Benve," 
"I have not wi^ed to separate trom the old trunk a sin^e 
8onl that was not ripe." What, on the other hand, the repre- 
sentative pious Catholic felt is perhaps best expressed in a 
letter written to Beraot by Montalembert (June 16, 1863!) ; 
' ' It moM be easy for you to fancy what a Christian has to suf- 
fer in reading the Life of Jesus. Imagine what you your, 
self would feel if your father were treated publicly as a 
charming impostor. Just imagine that Jesns Christ is for 
OS more than a father, that he is our Qod, that all our hopes 
and all our consolations are based upon his divine per- 
sonality, and then ask yourself if there could be for our 
hearts a more deadly wound than that here given."** 



" Ssinte-BeoTe, Nouvemue Ltmdfa, vol. x, p. 170. 

"Letter ot Aupist 31, 1870. 

"Letter to Bersot, Auinist 14, 1863. 

" Orant Duff, p. 70. Such oppoutioo LiveH, written to eovntsraet 
the effect ol Benan's, were apparently addresMd excluaivalj' to the 
French public I cannot find that tbej have been tiajulat«d. The 
continued popularity of Benan's work contradictB the Abb6 Freppel'a 
prediction in his Examen critique that "no one wonld talk of Bmuu'i 
book in three or four months. ' ' 

" Nomieava Ziundu, vol. vi, p. Ifi, nots. 

" Beriot ft *ft ai«*t, p. 19, 
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Se&an aeems, on tbe whole, to have been strangely obtose 
to the ofEeneiveness of his book to believers. He sent copies 
vith an affectionate dedication to former comrades of Saint- 
Sulpice, some of them already bishopB.'^ He was, indeed, 
so Ki^ossed in his own idea that he conld not ^rmpathize 
with tbe opposite view, and seems to have felt the same 
naive surprise at tbe rompns over his Life of Jesus as he 
felt at the Abb£ Cognat'g refnsal in early years to continue 
their discosuons of Christianity." In spite of all warnings, 
be went directly ahead, convinced that what be was doing 
waa what needed to be done. 

Meanwhile the book sold by the thousands, and during 
the latter half of *63, Paris talked of nothing else,'* Benan 
did not utter a word in reply to attacks, a policy he had 
learned from the wise de Sacy. To a certain extent he had 
become insensible to abuse. "By character," he writes 
Ber80t,*° "I am entirely indifferent to snch things; I do 
not believe they impede the progress of sane ideas. As 
for my book, it goes &e better, and I might suspect my 
publisher of inspiring such opposition. Each edition of 
5,000 is exhausted in eight or ten days and a letter from 
L6vy just received tells me that in this last period, the 
sale, far from slowing up, even goes faster. I say this with- 
out vanity, for it does not prove tbe book either good or 
bad. But it does prove that tbe means employed to smother 
it are not very efficacious." By November 60,000 copies 
had been sold, and translations had appeared in Dutch, Ger- 

"Jules Simon, iivatre PortraitM. 

"Bcman's letters to Cognat and Cognat's accannt In Setum kler tt 
oujovrd'tuii. 

"In his BCcoDiit of Benan'a reeeptioii at the Academy, Q. Valbert 
tella the anecdote of a lady who, after having devoured the L^t of 
Jemtt, said with a sigh : " I am so disappointed that it does not end 
in a marriage." £rtni« det dewe Motidet, April 15, 1870, p. 041. Aa 
there are other Bintlar anecdotes, e. g. of tl^ English 1^7 who won- 
dered how the Btor7 would turn out — it is ohvioua that the^ are all 
apoeryphal, a mere method of implying rom ~ 

"Aognat SB, 1S63; Ber»a et tei omit, p. : 
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man and Italian. The popularity of tlie most celebrated 
novels had, as Sainte-Benve remarks, been anrpassed. 

Constmcti've criticism was famished by Scherer in the 
Tempt*^ and b7 Havet in the Revue det deux Mondea 
(AofniBt 1).** Another excellent criticism was that of Al- 
bert BSville." After diapoang of the dogmatic critics, in- 
cluding ddsts, Catholics and Protestants, R^ville gives his 
own views, concluding that, on the whole, Kenan has lessened 
rather than enlarged Jesus. The two main objections are 
Renan's confidence in the Fourth Gospel and his treatment 
of the Raising of Lazarus, which puts Jesus in the position 
of at least consenting to a pious fraud.** Both of these 
points Benan modified in the thirteenth, which was the first 
revised, edition, Uie Lazarus story being there regarded aa 
a result of popular confusion, and the fourth Qospel being 
treated not as emanating from St. J<din, but as atill con- 
taining incidenta transmitted from an eyewitness of the 
crucifixion. 

So far as the year 1863 is concerned, the whole matter is 
summed np in Sainte-Beuve's masterly Landi of Sept«m> 
ber 7.** Writing for the ConttHuiwnnel and wishing to 
keep on good terms with the government, Sainte-Beuve was 
not, as he confesses to Benan,** entirely free, yet such re- 

•ITAhvm i'hitMre rtUgieme. 

"Hkvet'i article, "Ij'AranBile et I'Hutoirs," gires a Undatory ae> 
eonat of Bewui'a book witli ■ few reflectuma, and tiien proceeds to tlM 
objection^ wbiefa may be nnimed np in the genxmX statement "Uiat 
bia eritaeism in det^ ia not alwaya aoffieientlr firm and aerere. 
H. Benan knowa all that can be known, and no one has anything to 
teach him ... he Tolnntarily retnsea to follow hia own eritidam to 
the end." 

"La Vie de Jim* de M, Benan, 1864, a reprint from the Bevm 
germanique ei framsaige, 

** Theae are alio among the main objections of the Sbaaabnrg school, 
M Mt forth by Colanl, Examett ielaviede Jitua de Seiutn, 1864. 

'Notwemuc Landit, vi, p. 1 et aeq. Sainte-Beuve also lepnbliAad 
from the CtmgtitiUbmnel hia note reeonimending the book on the iMj 
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Btraint as he felt hindered him aurprisiiigly little in coQ- 
veying his liberalism and his sympathy.'^ Showing: Qtter 
contempt for the corsairs of literature, who intermpt a 
scandaloos tale to defend the divinity of Christ, he treats 
real opponents with a sort of respectful irony. These are 
personified in three objecting friends, a Catholic, a free- 
thinker and a political opportunist, who call on him under 
the pretext of asking: his opinion, hut really to express their 
own, which is "what is generally done when one goes to ask 
an opinion." "Feeble and foolhardy," "surrender and 
concession," "dangerous agitation," such are the three 
judgments, summing up, minus the abuse, the attitude of 
the unfriendly press and public. Sainte-Beuve himself ap- 
preciates thoroughly, though with some few delicately ex- 
pressed reserves, the artistic qualities of the book. Renan 
is not content to destroy, he builds, for he knows that noth- 
ing is destroyed until something is put in its place. The 
lAfe, addressed to the public, has reached its address. It 
is a narrative, not of absolute fact, but probable and plaosi- 
hle, "not very far from the truth." Renan, "to be his- 
torian and story-teller from this new point of view, had to 
begin by being above all a diviner," a poet drawing in- 
spiration from the spirit of times and places, a painter able 
to read the lines of the horizon, the least vestiges left on 
the slopes of the hills, and skilled in evoking the genius of 
the region and the landscape. He has thus succeeded in pro- 
ducing a work of art even more than a history, and this 
presupposes on the part of the author a onion, till now 
almost unique, of superior qualities, reflective, delicate and 
brilliant."" 

"Sainte-BeuTO was a vahiable swet to the Conatittitiimnel. Hii 
nAme ia signed to faU articlea in trpe as heavy aa the tdtlei, a dia- 
tinetion accorded to no other contributor. 

■In an eaiaT' on AmpAre, Sainte-BeuTe u;i, "In H, Amp6n 70D 
alwaTB find one irho divinea beneath him who knows." 

■Pp. 16, IT. 
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But wliat Ssinte-Beuve chiefly praiaes is Renan's courage. 
It ifi tme the author did not have to flee Paria, as Bous- 
seaa had done a hundred years before, but he had drawn 
upon himself a strife with "a notable and little amiablo 
portion of humanily for the rest of his life," enough to 
intimidate one of less flrmness. "Those of us who have 
the honor of M. Renan's acquaintance know that be has 
strength enough to face the situation. He will show neither 
irritation, nor bad temper ; he will remain calm and patient, 
even serene ; be will retain his quiet amile ; he will preserve 
his loftiness by never answering. He will vigorously pursue 
his work, his exposition henceforth more solid, more his- 
torical and scientific ; no cries or clamors will cause him to 
deviate a single instant from his aim."" 

Such words seem bold enough, yet Sainte-Beuve wrote 
personally to Renan: "You have won for ns the right of 
discussion on this matter, hitherto forbidden to all. The 
dignity of your language and of your thoughts has forced 
the defenses,"** and again, at a later date, when thanking 
for an article on Port-Boj/tU : "I place my intdlectnal honor 
in having my name associated with yours in this reform 
which is to he undertaken at the present period of the cen- 
tury. I have come too late and am about to finish. Yon 
are in fall career, and you can long endure and fight. Your 
approval gives me the illusion that on some points n^ 
thought is entwined with yours."'* Whatever may be the 
final judgment on the Life of Jesus, it was a resounding and 
ultimately triumphant blow for intelleetoal liberty in France. 

Renan 's conception is, without question, imaginative, but 
is controlled by experience and learning. He does not 
doubt; be affirms positively that Jesus was entirely human 
and that the miracles never took place. Neither materialistic 

"Page 80, 

"September 19, 1S63, NowiOla CorreMponOMOS, p. ISff. 

"Nomntwr IT, 1867; IMd., p. 246. 
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nor in^tical, be ia reverent, enthusiastic, original and in- 
dividual. His own experiences in tbe East give an ex- 
traordinary life to his pictures of ancient times. "Yon 
could not believe," he wrote Berthelot (November 9, 1860), 
"how many things in the past are explained when one has 
Been all this." A new sentiment enveloped biblical scenes 
and personages. With Le OSnie dn ckristumimxe, Chateau- 
briand had swept the great mass of half indifferent readers 
into orthodoxy; but now his direct influence was spent, and 
this same mass was aroused and moved with a totally dif- 
ferent result by the Life of Jeaus. What was particularly 
irritating to the clergy was the fact that the child wonder 
of Tr^guier, who had been expected to diarm the worldly 
into the church by hia genius, was, instead, leading people 
into paths that they considered the paths of perdition. And 
all the world was reading and discussing the abominable 
book. The leaders sharpened their knives for the victim. 
Renan lost his professordip in the Callage de France, but 
he became one of the most celebrated men of the world. 
Henceforth, not a word he uttered was spoken unheard. 

Far from believing that he was doing harm, Renan pro- 
ceeded to publish (March 4, 1S64) a cheap edition for the 
poor, "the true disciples of Jesoa," so that they too might 
come to love tbe Master as he himself loved him, not as 
God, but as a man overflowing with the divine spirit. "The 
sweetness of this unequaled idyll" would be a consolation 
and a support to those who had to bear heavy burdens.^* 
He indeed believed in his voA. It was to be an antidote 
to brutal skepticism and arid indifference. As he says in 

"Thin edition, the title of which is almplj Je^v» (JSmu par Gmeet 
Benan, 1S64, iu-lS, zii and 26S pp.), wu sold for one fiane ES oentimea. 
A notice, followed by tbe istaoductory en^, was published in tlio 
DfbaU for March 2. Here Benan omits hii Introduction, all of Chap- 
ter I except the first paragraph. Chapters xvi, zix, zxvi, and xxrii, to- 
gether with other scattered paougea, particularlj that abont Lasema 
and mneh of the last chapter, in fact, ererTthing that might give rise 
to misnnderatandings. 
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his dedieation to the pure soul of his dster Henriette, "If 
at times yon feared for it the narrow judgment of the friv- 
oloua, 70a were yet always persaaded that truly religious 
Boulg would in the end find it good." 

Renan read all the serious criticisms of his work. No 
insult or calumny prevented him from profiting by what 
was urged. "As to those," he says, "who need to think 
in the interest of their belief, that I am ignorant, light- 
headed, or a man of bad faith, I shall not pretend to change 
their idea. If such an opinion is necessary to the repose of 
any pious persons, I should feel a real scruple about dis- 
abusing their minds." The thirteenth edition (1867)^* is 
carefully revised ; though the changes are not so extensive 
as would appear from the differences in pagination, which 
are largely a matter of typesetting. A preface and appendix 
are added, there are slight ameliorations of style, and many 
important modifications and additions to the notes. The 
Iiazarus story, in particular, is so altered as to remove any 
Bospicion of connivance in trickery on the part of Jesus,'* 
and the Gospel of John is no longer treated as being the 
direct work of the Apostle.'* No evidence that wag pro- 
duced was, however, strong enough to convioce Benan that 
the fourth Gospel did not contain fragments that emanated 
from an eyewitness of the crucifixion. This thirteenth edi- 
tion is the final form of the Life of Jesus, and, whatever the 
various schools may think of it, it is still a living book.'^ 

"This edition ia annouiieed in tlio VSbaU, September 1, bj Berwt, 
frito not«a the important etiuigee and quotes the preface, almost four 
eobunns of the newspaper. 

"Bd. 18«3, pp. 359-364; ©d. 186T, pp. 37S-376. The critieisin of 
thia narrative cannot be understood b; those who have read onlj' tbe 
lerised edition, 

"In the text, for example, "John, who claims to have seen" becomes 
"The fourth eTaogelist, who here introduces the Apostle John a> aa 
ejewjtness." 

"An illuBtrated editloa with a new preface — published In the 
ZMfiat*, Februarj 21 — was brought out in 1870. For critical remarks 
on the Lifa of Jetvt, see Uie chapter on The Oriffiiu of Chrittiontt)/. 
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IV 



Daring this period of public tarmoil, Benan panned his 
scholarly labors with unremitting di%eiice. He was active 
in the Soci€t£ Asiatique, of vhich he had been assistant sec- 
retary to Mohl since 1860, and in the Academy of In- 
aeriptions, where he read philological papers and served on 
committees to award prizes. He worked also on his vast 
account of his Pbtenieian minion which ran to nearly 900 
qaarto pa^a. His disBcrtation on "The State of the Fine 
Arts in France in the Fonrteenth Century," which had been 
more than half finished before he went to Syria, ^' was now 
completed and published in the Hiatoire UttSraire de la 
France, vol. xiiv/* Of this volume the first 600 pages were 
occupied by the dissertation on the literature of the period 
by Victor le Clerc, who had been engag^ on the task uace 
1842. Kenan fills 150 pages vrith a detailed discussion of 
churches, castles, bridges and other edifices, together with 
a review of sculpture, painting and mosic, all associated in 
characteristic fashion with the social life and the politics 
of the time. Connected with this work was his later study 
of the politics of Philip the Fair, and here also are the roots 
of his intimacy with Avignon, shown in L 'Eau da jowoence. 
Such thoughts as were most fit for the general public were 
attached to a review article in the Bevue det dm» Mondet 
(July 1, 1862), "The Art of the Middle Ages and the 
Causes of Its Decadence. " *• 

^Comptet rendii«, voL v, 174, 

"These official pubUo&Uoiu were naeoDscionablj delayed. At tbe 
AetuUmie meeting of July 11, 18S2, the leeretajy at&tes that tlie TOhuse 
il in preae. In Jannarj, 1SS3, he artstea that it hae been printed for 
Mveral months but tfao indeiea retard publication. A bit from Le 
Clerc 'a diiaertation ie given in advance is tbe Dfbatt for March 6, 
1863. The quarto, publiebed by tbe InprimeTie Imp^riale, is nerer- 
thelesB dated ISBZ; the octavo, in two volumec, was published by Uvy 
in 1S65. 

"While the article i« a leview of the Albtm de Filtord d« Some- 
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Just sbont this time (June 2 and 9, 1862} , S&int»-Beave 
devoted to Renan two Lundis in the CoratituiionntA. These 
were to be timely, aa, when preparing them, he expected the 
new profesor's course in Hebrew to be reopened after 
Eaater." Aa usnal the great critic prepared his articles very 
carefolly, getting his biographical information in this case 
from the subject himself. Renan, however, was in Holland 
when his friend called in May,** but he afterwards Bent some 
missing publications and a letter giving the facts of his life. 
In thanking him for this letter Sainto-Beuve says: "I have 
lived with you, and I believed that I already knew you, but 
yon have kept a surprise in store for me. It was a critic that 
I observed and pursued, the most delicate and attracdve of 
critics^ and lo ! at the end of each avenue, I find an artist. 
It is this last side that strikes me most strongly when I study 
yon. How difScult you are to grasp. Whet should be done 
about yon should bs a dialogue in Plato's manner; but who 
shall do itt" (May 26}.** The idea is repeated in the es< 
says, which are, as one should expect, and even after all the 
later critics have had their say, about the best things that 
have been written concerning Renan. In Taine's oostraa- 
porary judgment, they are not frank, their aim being to 
bring about a reopening of Renan 's course by saying what 
would be agreeable to the Emperor; but, though this pur- 
pose is almost unconcealed, particularly in the second arti- 
cle, it is not pervasive enough to injure the justice of either 

eOfirt, thu publieatton ia ohiefl7 an bxcubb for Benan's own opinions 
on the s«iieral topics, a point tbat Viollet'le'Duo empbanizeB in Bewte 
oreMologique, February, 1863. Of thia nature, in fact, are moat of 
Benan's revlewa. He wiitet^ for example, to Berthelot (BeptembAr 
El, 1863) tliBt, if the proposed philosopliical letter do«e not aeem fitting, 
he will "changB the epistolBrj form and tack it on to a review aitiela 
dealing with Ldttr^'s efluj on Angaste Comte." 

"Letter of April 8, in Noutellt Corrmpondanee. 

-ItM^ May 5. 

" Where Sainte-Beure feared to tread another ventoionalT mihed in. 
The youthfol Maurice Bania unfortunately imagined nimaelf tbe 
destined Plato, with melancholy resulta. 
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^preciation or djssent The bit^raphical part reeds as 
thoD^ based on the BeeaUectiont, so keen is the critic's in- 
m^t. That Benan is not negatiTe, bat esaentiall^ a reli^^ons 
spirit, that for the sapematnral he sabBtitntes the divine, that 
bis view of progress t^iward an end presupposes Qod — sach an 
analjrsis is fondamental, and not aimply addressed to Na- 
pdeon III. "In him the impression is sometimes Tictorions 
OTer the idee itself" — have we not here the secret key to 
Benan f Add to this the delicate balance of critic and artist 
80 nlrillfiilly traced and emphasized by Sainte-Beave, and the 
reader cannot remain greatly pozzled by the intricacies of 
this onosaal ^irit, a spirit that is, in the '60 's as in the '80 's, 
"learned, profound, delicate, subtle, proad and somewhat 
disdainfnL" 

On September, 1862, Benan distributed to friends a aloi- 
der Tolome, Henriette Benan, memorial for those who knew 
her.*^ This begins and ends with his ideas of Qod and 
Immortalit?: 

The memory of man is but an imperc^tible stroke in tbe traoa 
that ea^ of as leaves in the bosom of tbe infinite. It is not, 
bowerer, vain. The coDseionBDess of bumanity is tbe bigbe:-l Icown 
reflective type of tbe total consciousness of tbe universe. The 
esteeai of a single man is a portion of absolnte justice. Thus, 
altbongb a beaatiful life needs no other remembrance than that 
of God, the attempt has always been made to perpetuate its image. 



Bnt Qod doee not snfFer bis sunts to see coTruption. heart, 
in whiob burned unceasingly so sweet a flame of love; brain, seat of 
thon^ts BO pore; channing eyes from which kjn^ces radiated; 
long, delicate hand that I have so ottea pressed, I shiver with 
horror when I think that yon are dost. But all here below is 
symbol and image only. The truly eternal part of each is his 
relation with tbe infinite; It is in Qod's memory that man is 
immortaL It is there that oar Henrietta, forever radiant, forever 
faultless, lives with a thousand times more reality than when she 



Btevr Eenri«lte in 1695, and then with the Lettrtt Mmmv in IMS. 
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Btrng^ed with ber weak body to create ber spiritiul penonality, 
and, thrown io the midst of a world that eoold not nnderetand 
her, obstinately soo^t perfection. Uay her memory remain a 
preciouB ai^ument in favor of those et^nal truths which eaeh 
virtnotu life helps to demonstrate. For my part, I have never 
doubted the reality of the moral order; but I see now with fnll 
evidence that the whole logic of the system of tiie universe voold 
be (rvertnined, if sneh lives were bat dupery and illusion. 

The brief ohapten that lie between contain recollectionB 
of early days, of Henriette's return from Poland, their life 
together, the anguiBh caused by his marriage, and then the 
Syrian trip ending in ber death. He recalls her leamii^, 
her taste and skill in composition, her appreciation of beauty 
in art and nature, ber simple goodness, her self-fiacriflee, ber 
retiring disposition, her forcible personality and her pore 
and lofty soul. The little boob is, as Jules Simons says, a 
masterpiece. Privately printed in an edition of one hundred 
copies for intimate friends, it was not published, in spite 
of urgent entreaties, till after Benan's death. He felt that 
to put his appreciation of his sister in a book to be sold 
would be like sendii^ her portrait to an auction room. 

To the year 1863 belongs an enlarged and revised edition 
of the Siatoire ffinSrdl des lanffues gimitiques, the second 
volume of which would have been finished, we are told, but 
for the Phoenician mission. Benan still expects to complete 
Qie work, and it will have the advantage of forming part of 
his course at the College de fVance, since one of his two honrH 
will be devoted to this topic. Vain hope. In the meantime, 
he expects to publish a separate volume of Semitic Studies, 
made op of artades that had appeared in the MSmoires of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, the Jffumal Aaiatique and other 
eollections, "but long developments will have to be added." 
For this task, however, as well as for the Dibats and the 
Bevue des devx Mondes, Renan had now no time, his whole 
energy being spent on the Life of Jetus. "Since my re- 
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tam," he says," "I have worked incessantly to complete 
and to control in detail the sketch that I had hastily written 
in a Maronite cabin with five or six volumea about me. ' ' All 
his care was demanded by art and tmtb, "two inseparable 
things, art holding the secret of the most intimate laws of 
truth." (P. ix.) Every statement was weighed, every cita- 
tion verified, and the expression was worked over again and 
again till it was as perfect as his feeling and skill could make 
it. 

As fioon as the hook was published revision was began. 
In August, at Dinard, he was already at work on a disserta- 
tion on the Qospel of St. John. As a relaxation — the first 
of those literary diversions which later produced snch mas- 
terly works as the BecoUectioTts and the Dramas — he wrote 
during the eummer hia letter to Berthelot, "The Natural 
and the Historical Sciences," published in the Bewe det 
deux Mondes October 15. On November 15 appeared Ber- 
thelot 's reply, "Ideal and Poutive Science." BoUi essays " 
are highly characteristic. 

Benan puts forth one of his favorite ideas (already in 
Avemr and in Herder), that the aim of all science is the 
history of the universe, from the atom, the molecule, the 
formation of planets, throng^ geologic and prehistoric times 
to authentic human history. The evolution of the whole is 
on evolution of consciousueas. "There is an obscure con- 
sciousness of the universe that tends to produce itself, a se- 
cret force that urges the possible to exist. " (P,178.) "There 
will come something that will he to pres^it consciousness 
what present consciousness is to the atom." (P, 183.) The 
full development will be Ood, for in one sense God is syn- 
onymous with total existence, which is becoming. In an- 
other sense Ood is the absolute, the ideal, the living principle 
of the good, the true and the beautiful, eternal and change- 

* Introduetioii, p. xeiz. 

." B^nbllalied much later in Vialogwt et fragmmtt philoaopM^ue*. 
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less, tn this absolute, in the idea, we shall all live torerer. 

Berthelot, in contrast, is definite and methodical. Pro- 
ceeding hy way of example from a burning torch to chemical 
laws, he ghows that positive science is based on observation 
and experiment, a method to be extended also to moral 
truths. Ideal science is legitimate because it results from 
an irresistible impulse in man to seek beyond ; yet no reality 
can be reached by mere reasoning, and every system of phi- 
losophy represents merely the amount of positive knowledge 
of its time. Like Renan, he sees a law of progress in human 
society, progress in science, in material welfare, in morality. 
Ood is the center and the mysterious unity toward which 
the universal order converges and to an appreciation of 
which only sentiment can lead. In ideal science, thou^ it 
rests on demonstrated facts, the largest share will always be 
contributed by fantasy. 

It ia illuminatiz^ to place beside these two essays the 
account by Taine *^ o£ discussiona with Benan and Berthelot 
in 1862: 

I have nen a good deal of B«ian at Cbalifer, and he also spent 
a whole evening with me. 

He is, above eveiything, a passionate, nervooB man, beaet by 
his own ideas. He walked up and down my room as if he were 
in a cage, with the jerky tones and gestures of invention in foil 
ebullition. There is a great difference between him and Ber- 
thelot, who ia as quiet aa a patimt, laboring ox, chewing the 
end of his idea and dwelling upon it. It ia tbe contrast btfweoi 
inspiratioQ and meditation. 

Neither of them has, like Bertrand tbe mathematieiaii, tbe 
analytical habits of Condillac. Tbe one ferments slowly and 
obscnrely, the other explodes. Ntitber of them goee methodically 
forward, passing from tbe known to tbe nnknown. 

B«nan is perfectly incapable of precise formnlas; be does not 
go from one precise troth to another, bnt feels bis way as be 
goes. He has impressums, a word which expresses the whole 
thing. Philosophy and generalizations are but the echo of things 

"Via tt oorrefpondimce, toL ii, pp. 248-344. 
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within him; he has no eyatem, bat <»i1y vieva and sensstionB. 

In metaphjaics he is absolutely unatable, entirely lacking in 
proo& and analysis. Roughly speaking, he is a poetical Kant with 
no fonnula; exactly like Carlyle; I read him paarta of the Sartor 
Ruarttts, which he thought adniirable. He admits that he only 
perceives phenomena and their laws, that beyond lies an abyas, an 
X whence these are derived, that we suspect something, thoD£^ 
very little, of it through tiie sublime senae of duty; we only 
know that in the beyond there is something sublime which eor- 
responds to the enblimity of our sense of duty. In any case, that 
BCHDething is not a person; personality and individnality are only 
to be met with at the further end of physiology, at the final point 
of phenomena, and not at the beginning. Therefore there ia no 
Personal God. 

Aa to the aonl, he does not believe in penonal immortality; 
be only admits immortality of woiks. "Uy idea, the idea to which 
I have devoted myself, survives me. In it I myself survive in 
proportion to the love I have givmi it and the progress I have 
made with it." 

Kevertheless be leaves a lacuna which Faith and Symbols alone 
can fill, thongb only with simple allegories and pore presump- 
tions; this is the nature of that supreme x, and of the correlation 
between a noble soul and that x. 

"A skeptic who, where his skepticism makes a bole, stops np 
the bole with bis mysticism." Bertbelot lauded, and called me 
a man of labehi, when I told Renan that this was the definitiott 

For everything elae, for psychological, historical and all other 
facts, he is a pure Poaitivist ; he believes in natural laws only, and 
absolutely denies all supenistnral intervention. 

Of the three, I am the most truly Positivist and the least Mys- 
tical. 

This eager, excitable man was nevertheless completely 
self-controlled in print. While bis dismissal from his pio- 
fessorship was in the air, be published in the Revue des deux 
Mondes (May 1) an essay "On Higher Instruction in 
France,"** which is without a single specific reference to 
anytbing that could bear a personal hue. 

"0MfMoM oontomjionMMS. 
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It 18 "not a criticiBm of aa7 adminiEtration," but a plea 
for improTement. He stands for science in oppositioii to 
popular imiTernty lectures calculated to attract an aadience. 
The CoU^ de France should furnish the great laboratory 
for discoTeriesi investigation, not rhetoric, should be its 
method; to form scholars, not to please the crowd, its aim. 
And so he hopes even for the establishment of a chair of 
Celtie — ^not that everything should be taught, but that the 
noble tradition of original research may be maintained. He 
is confident that democracy will support science, thoi^;h 
not understanding it. "I am one," he expectantly exclaims, 
"who believes in the future of democracy." But popular 
prejudice should not be flattered. If a foreign example, 
such as that of German philology, is good, it should be in- 
eulcated. "To cultivate one 'a faults is not the way to be 
truly oneself." Indeed, in the things of the mind, exclusion 
has become impossible. "The intellectual culture of Europe 
is a vast exchange where each gives and receives in turn, 
where the pupil of yesterday becomes the master of to^y. 
It is a tree of which each branch participates in the life 
of the others and on which the only fruitless branches are 
tiioee that are isolated and deprived (d communion with the 
whole." 



For the Dibata after the Syrian expedition Kenan wrote 
few contributions of importance. In fact, this journal, 
though still remarkaUe for its Vanitet, felt the mihappy 
tSeata of political liberty in the loss of some of its superior 
literary skill. Often trivial parliamentary debates crowded 
out articles of permanent interest. Taine, Beisot and 
Saint-Marc (Hrardin, among others, continued to contribute 
freely. X*r£vost-Paradol was nothing less than astounding 
in the number and variety of his articles ; there were also 
new writers, such as Karl Hillebrand, Mazime du Camp and 
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VioKet-le-Dac. Bat fatipie seema to have oTertaken de Sacy 
and some others of the BY}od old school. As for Kenan, never a 
real journalist like Beraot, or Prfivost-Paradol or Maxime dn 
Camp, who turned everything into copy, during the eaily 
'60 'a oul^ three or four modeet notes of hia on learned books 
appeared, and one long essay on the Mareut Aureliut of 
Desvergeos (July 8 and 9, 1864), passages from vrbieh were 
afterwards embodied in his own volume on this emperor. 
He, however, kept up cloae relations with the editorial 
gronp and took part, we may be sure, in the diacUBsions in 
the office around the chair of that auccessful artiat and om- 
nivoroua reader, tnmed editor and newspaper proprietor, 
fidonard Bertin.** These discnssions, Taine tells us, were 
ehieSy on literature, history, philosophy and science. "I do 
not know a place," he continues, "excepting the dinner pre- 
sided over by Sainte-Benve, where all sorts of general ideas 
were handled with such tolerance and sincerity."*** 

The dinners here alluded to were the celebrated, "diners 
Magny," of which Goncourt has left such an inadequate 
report. Founded November 22, 1862, by the eccentric artist 
Gavami with the aid of Sainte-Beuve, they were held fort- 
n^htly at the Magny restaurant, rue Contrescarpe, in the 
Latin Quarter, and soon gathered to them the best literary 
and artistic intellect of Paris, including Qautier, Flaubert, 
Scherer, NefEtzer, Tourgufinieff, Berthelot, and others of 
more transitory importance." Renan entered March 28, 
1863, but ofEended, perhaps by the noise, perhaps by the 

"Bertin made over 3,500 paintings and draninga, ths fmit of hii 
travels in various regions of Burope and the Orient 

"Damiert ottait, p. 262. 

" The Qoncourt Journal, vol. li, p. 67, under date of SatnrdaT', No- 
vember 2S, 1862, teUa of the firit dinner attended bj six; and IbenM- 
forth there are frequent referencee to these meetings. On Uaj 11, 1863, 
tbe day waa changed probably to suit Sainte-Beuve, from Saturday to 
Monday, which was thenceforth adhered to. Man^ guests, including 
at times Q«orge Sand, are mentioned. There is an incomplete list alio 
in Sainte-Benve, Sowim^i et inditorelUmt, p. 149, note. 
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mockeiT' that greeted his remark, "I admire Jesos complete- 
ly" (July 20, 1863), lie stayed away and had to be coaxed 
back by Sainte-BettTe." The Gonconrt Journal repeats only 
what was sensational, sexnal or scandalous, caadns Taine to 
remark: "If we had exchanged nothii^ bat such platitudes, 
neither my friends nor I would have attended b^ond a sec- 
ond time. ' ' ** Undoubtedly there was much good talk, and 
Kenan's jwrt, even in the scrappy Goncourt account, is al- 
ways serious and elevated. 
' After his return from Syria, Benan became associated 
vritfa the circle of the dissipated and erratic, but highly in- 
telligent Prince Napoleon (Plon-Plon).** He was furthfer 
in 1862 preeented by Sainte-Benve to the Princess Matilde 
at Saint-Oraties (August 7),** where he was already much 
appreciated,** as any one praised by the great critic was 
sore to be. Benan frequented also the happy-go-lucky salon 
of the lively Mme. Mohl (rue du Bac), where all sorts of 
eminent political and philosophical oppoaites rubbed el- 
bows.*^ At the more dignified house of £doaard Bertin (rue 

■Letter, September 19, 1863. 

" Fia ri eorreipottdanev. 

" Grant Duff. 

"NowvelU coTTttponianM. In Lettre$ d la Princette, there is qaea- 
tbm of tbi» vUt in a letter (vlii) of Anguit 4. The following letter 
<ix) dated the 2ini, Tueadaf, mnrt be oi Angoit 12, as there was no 
Tnesdsr, the twentj-seeand of any month of 1862 after the visit We 
learn from this lettar that B«nan had given a leature at Saint-Oratden 
on the Oospeli, and, further, thmt ho was charmed with the Prineess. 
"He is one of tlie few Frenchmen," says Sainta-BenTe, "who know 
what is diMorered elsewliere, and who not only know it, but improve 
it" 

"Sainte-Beovc's I<ett«r to Benan of August S, 1SS2. 

"Senior, witii his daughter, and Trevelyan met Benan at Ume. 
Hohl's April B, 1862, at breakfart, ^ee, owing to the recant death of 
hit father-in-law, propriety forbiiae the more formal dinner: Con- 
venatiotu, vol ii, p. 147, and M. C. H. Simpson, Mai^/ Mrnnoriet of 
Mtmf People, p. 316. Oeorge Eliot had the same satiaf action December 
81, 1866; Life, vol. iii, p. 1. Benan'a relatione with tho Mohla were 
Terr close, and he was very kind and helpful to Mme. Mohl after her 
hnwand'a death. The catalogue of Mohl'a library is his work, Cata- 
toffue de la bOtliothiquo otimtdle de feu if. J. Mohl, Paris, E. Levouz, 
1879, Mrs. Simpson tells a story, withoat date, of a mortifying ox- 
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des Saints-Pdres), he found ^ace and charm is his host 
and art, music, and literature for entertainment. For the 
average social function, however, Benan was not adapted. 
He still suffered the inhibitions that he had portrayed in 
Hermann. "Benan is not a society mAn," writes Taine,** 
"he does not know how to chat with ladies; he most have 
specialists. He lacks skill in making and seizlag opportuni- 
ties. He is ahove everything else a man of his own idea, a 
priest absorbed in his Qod. On this fact he prides himself 
justly enough." 

But his talk was extraordinary and fascinating, ' ' Benan 's 
appearance was against him," saya Mrs. Simpson. "He was 
fat, his arms and legs were particularly short, his face was 
very pale, and the ultrarsuayity of the seminarrats still clnng 
to him. But one forgot all these disadvantages when he be- 
gan to speak. ... He was entirely without airs, and often 
did not even lead the conTersation ; he was willing to talk 
on any subject suggested by his hearers." " 

Of Benan's family life we hear very little. It is a soh- 
Ject on which, with tnie Breton secretiveness, he rarely ex- 
presses himself. A daughter, one of the great comforts of 
his later life, was born MariA 1, 1862, and named No&ni, 
after a playmate of his childhood. On March 16 died Henri 
Scheffer, whose part in the intellectual life of his son-in-law 
does not appear to have been of much importance. Chalifer, 
near Lagny, where the Scheffers had a little country place, 
was the vacation resort till 1863, when for repose after the 
publication of the lAfe of Jesus, he, with his wife and cfail- 

perieiiw that befell Benan at the borne of these frienda. The MoUi 
had invited Conain, QuiEot, Prdrost-Paradol and Hignet to meet Mine. 
Bistori. Benan, arrlTing after dinner and coming into the darkened 
room, did not aee the actreas and, ie|[aTdlesB of t^ kicks Counn gaTa . 
him to warn him to stop talking, blurted oat: "It ia that ItaUaa 
woman, that actress who pla;i on the boalevard, nho degrades art." 
Whereupon Bistori exploded and left the house. Man^ Uemoriei, p. 817. 

" Vie et corretpondanet, voL ii, p. SU. 

"Jfany Memontt, p. 310. 
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dmi, spent neaiiy three months by the sea at Dina r d, and 
later on the Island of Jeney and at GranviUe. The literary 
pec^le of the age, Balzac, De Muant, George Sand, Sainte- 
Benve, Flaubert, Gautier — the list could be indefinitely ex- 
tended — seem to have been chronically hard up. This was 
not the case with Renan, poor thoi^ he was, and even to 
the end of his life in only moderate eirctimstances. With- 
ont superfluities, be managed by economy to have enough. 
In 1864 he secured a little place at Sevres, with the Berthe- 
lots for neighbors, his city residence being an apartment in 
the me Yanneau. His mother, whose image he was,'"* con- 
tinued to be an honored member of the household. "Dear 
old Madame Renan," says Taine, "" "is gentle and dignified; 
she is eighty years old ; she made me tell the story of my 
patron. Saint Hippolytos, and, smiling, raised her hands 
toward heaven at the thought of what her son has become 
after his pious bringing up." Few indeed can believe that 
a good person with whom they live is going to be eternally 
damned. 



CHAPTER Vm 

SIOOND (UIXNTAL TBIP; UTBKAKT AND BCEOLASLT PBODITOnOin ; 
POLITICAI. CAICPAION 

(1863-1870) 

From November, 1864, to Jul;, 1865, Benan and hia wife ware 
traveling in Egypt, Syria, and Greece. After his return, he was 
very boay with hie Origins of Chriatianitj/, publishing Tha Apottles 
in April, 1666, and Saint Paul in June, 1869. During hia trip he 
Bent the Revue dew deux Mondes an article on Kgypt; another 
article of the year 1865 being an introdaction to a book. In 1866 
he pablisbed a paper written many years before, and in 1868 
a tribute to Le Clerc. His eontribations to the Dibatt were also 
meager, coneiBting in book notes, axticlea on St, Francis and Gali- 
leo, 1866, a review of Sainte-Beuve's Port-Royal, third edition, 
1S67, and "The CEsars," 1868. In 1887 he wrote an article on 
the Institut for the Paris Guide. In June, 1866, his mother died, 
and in September, after a trip to Germany, he revisited Tr^gnier 
and neighboring placee. In erudition he worked persiBtently on 
the Report of hia Phmnician Mission and on papers for learned 
societies. The mouumeital Corptu Intcriptionum Semitiearant 
absorbed much of his attention from 1867 on. In 1S67, too, he 
became secretary of the Soci6t4 Asiatiqne, and for fifteen years 
he made to that body an extended annual report on the prepress 
of oriental studies. In 1868 he published Contemporary Quettiom, 
made up of various pamphlets and articles. Much time in 1860 
was given to politics. From March to June he campaigned for a 
Beat in the Corps L4gislatif from the second district of Seine-et- 
Mame, but was unsuccessful. In this connection, besides pnreljn 
political speeches, he delivered three lectures: "The Part of the 
Family and the State in Edneation" (originally prepared for an 
educational society), "Turgot," and "The Servicea of Science to 
the People." He summed up his views of political conditiona in 
an article on "Constitutional Monarchy in France" in the Revue 
in dnue Uondet for Kovember 1. In Jannuy, 1870, Boian wu 
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deeted presidait of the Academy of Imeripttoss and Belles-Lrt- 
trea sad shortly afterwards he was a second time naminated for 
the professorship of Hebrew in the Coll^ de France. In July 
he went to Norway with the Prince Napoleon on a yachting trip 
wludi WM intermpted by the deolaration of war. 

I 

Thb publication of the lAfe of Jetut was the first stage in 
the sehieTement of the life work, a history of the origins of 
Christianity, which Henan had proposed to himself in The 
Future of Science fifteen years before. He now proceeded 
nnintermptedly with this task as his main seholarly pnr- 
suit, producing a new volume at the aven^ interval of 
three years. The doctrinal history that he had at first pro* 
jected was changed to a stady of personalities, as he became 
vividly aware that Jesus and Paul and Peter and conutless 
lesser and even nameless individuals had made the Chnrcfa, 
not 10 much by their creed, as by their Uvea. In order to 
add vital reality to his conceptions, he determined to visit 
all the important centers of apostolic activity. 

Leaving the children in the care of the two grandmothers, 
he and his wife traveled from November, 1864, to the end of 
June, 1865, in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor and Greece, endur* 
ing hardships of which he never complains, and enjoying 
new experiences with unfailing enthusiaam. Intense interest 
and eagerness to see everything significant or beautiful are 
the marks of Benan as a traveler. Every place that he is 
likely never to visit he regrets. The trip gets constantly 
extended, in spite of Bertbelot's complaints and warnings. 
As travelen, indeed, the two friends were very different. 
Berthelot's letters ttxfsa Egypt in 1869 give space enough to 
heat, insect pests and other discomforts ; Renan barely men- 
tions a sunstroke, a horrible Turkish boat, a trying journey 
over appallingly rough country. Sustained by the feeling 
of what he owes to his worik, he is entirely ab8ort>ed in what 
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be learns and what lie thinks, in the recollections of bible 
times, in objecte that make the past alive. 

Over a month was spent in Egypt, though this was not in 
the plans. With the archaeologist Mariette for a guide^ he 
went up the Nile to the Assouan cataract, and sent an arti- 
cle, "Ancient Egypt," in the form of a letter to the director 
of tiie Revue dea deux Mondea, dated ' ' The Nile, from As- 
souan to Cairo, December, 1864." This, the only published 
account of his trip, appeared April 1, 1865,' and was so 
well received that Bnloz wanted more.* The piece is a 
sort of popular exposition of Mariette 's discoveries, with 
high praise for that indefatigable worker. A new kind of 
life and history is opened to Renan, and he is almost over- 
whelmed with a chronology that takes him back 5,000 years 
before Christ. Of Thebes he writes: "I spent four days 
in this uneqoaled library, guided by M. Mariette, my ad- 
mirable 'ez^ete,' from obelisk to obelisk, from chapd to 
chapel. " * He habitually amalgamates ancient and modem : 
"Thebes is the Versailles and the Saint Denys of an Egyp- 
tian monarchy."* The Pharaohs are "Louis XIY's," a 
flattering inscription is "the eloquence of the Moniiewr, 
the style of the official joumalist." This ancient civiliza- 
tion, which seems to contradict the theory that history orig- 
inates in mythology, fills him with astonishment, but he de- 
tects in it the absence of nobility. Egypt, lacking the ideal, 
was condemned to millennioms of mediocrity ; it gave of its 
treasures to its neighbors, but, religion aside, Qreece alone 
is "the land of noble origins." 

From Egypt Eenan proceeded to Syria, where he spent 
the month of January, 1865. His first care was to visit the 
tomb of Henriette, and here, in the adjacent chapel, he 

^ M&ange* d'Kutoirt et de voyagm. 
■Letter of Berthelot, p. 361. 
^UilangeM, p. 29. 

■ Td Berthelot, December 17, 1864. 
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had a service celebrated "in that fine Mamnitic litarBy, 
vhich is one of the oldest and goes back almost to the origins 
of Ghristianitr. " * He still hoped to make some excavations 
at Unun-el- 'Awamid, bat in this project he was disappointed. 
His chief acquisition vas Damascos. "I have full; fixed my 
background for St. Paul's conversion. It took place in a 
vast cultivated plain, thickly inhabited, and perhaps even 
in the midst of gardens. Every external accident must be 
dismissed; the phenomenon took place entirely in the soul 
of Paul. ' ' • His recollections of his own visions in fever com- 
pleted his conception of Paul's experience. 

From tfae middle of February to the end of March, the 
Renans were in Athens, and here be was in ecsta^. There 
was not a dull moment amidst all this glory. That the 
Greeks had always seemed to him models Id art, philosophy, 
poetry and social life, the youthful notebooks and Tke Fu~ 
ture of Science sufficiently testify, but his Semitic studies 
had somewhat clouded this impression. Now his early recol- 
lections came back upon bim like a fresh and penetrating 
breeze from afar. It was, he says, the stroDgest impression 
he had ever experienced. Here was a place where perfection 
really existed, "the ideal crystallized in marble." By the 
side of the Jewish miracle, the Greek miracle took its place, 
' ' a ^npe of eternal beauty, without local or national disfigure- 
ments." On the sacred hill, he wrote the "Prayer on the 
Acropolis," found many years later among his notes of 
travel and published in his BecoUecttotu. The "incompar^ 
able superiority of the Greek world, the true and simple 
grandeur of all it has left us"^ was one of those permanent 
impressions that constitute his personality.* 

*To Berthelot, January 1&, 1865. 

*To Berthelot, January £1. 

* To Berthelot March 19. 

■Tbe immediate effect ia noted I7 Sainte-BeuTD In a letter to the 
PrineoM, Aogiut 31, ISOS: "A Benan, gay, lively, brightened I7 an 
iadeeeribable ray of the nm of Greece, aince he wsa there." 
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In April he visited Smjrnia, whence he took a terribly 
rough caravan trip to Ephesas and the interior, and later 
a roDgher sea trip to Patmos, where the boat tossed for 
fifty-two hours outside the harbor without being able to 
enter, experience* which are all reproduced in the journeys 
of St. Paul. From Athens, having seen the Argolid and 
Corinth,* fae went to Saloniki hy a coasting vessel that 
touched at every port; then through Macedonia and by an 
abominable Tnrkish boat to Constantinople, a place he was 
glad to see once, but only once. "Never has human base- 
ness, shame, stupidity and self-satisfied emptiness created 
snch an adequate portrayal of itself. . . . This city seems 
to me like a city of monkeys, a sort of perpetual capital 
founded by the wortby Constantine for ignominy, intrigne 
and stupidity."" 

By June 30 he was back in hia suburban place at SAvres, 
amply provided with vivid impressions for bis volumes on 
the Apostles and St. Paul. In these volumes the scene of 
Paul 'a vision near Damascus, the splendor and corruption 
of Antioch, the lonely paths amid the mountains of Asia 
Minor and Macedonia, are portrayed as only an eyewitness 
could paint them, while in all sorts of details a thousand 
life-giving toaches were the result of these oriental expe- 
riences. 

Benau's notions about the resurrection are saturated with 
bis personal feelings on visiting bis sister's tomb. To Ber- 
tbelot he wrote (January 12, 1865) : "We made the trip 
by short stages in lovely April-like weather. The mountain 
is already green and blooming as in spring. Each hollow 
of the rock is a basket of anemones and cyclamens. It was 
a great joy for me to see again that beautiful road she 



'Vmj 14 f The date printed in the Corretpondanoe ia impOHible, 
U ha wu at BmyriiA Mar 6. 
» Ibid., Jme 13. 
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loved 80 mucli, and vhere literally each step recalled a 
remembrance of her." In The Aportles we read (p. 29) : 

It was near the end of April The earth ia then covered irith 
red anemoneB, vhich are probably thooe "lilies of the fidd" fronf 
which Jesus loved to draw comparisons. At each step, his words 
came back to tbem, as though attached to the thousand easu^ 
objects of the road. Here was the tree, the flower, the field, each 
the source of a parable; here the hill where be spoke bo engage 
ingly; here the boat in which he taught. . . . They saw him in 
every spot where thc^ had lived with him. ... If all of us, once 
a year, in secret, for a brief moment long enou^ only for the 
exchange of a few words, could see again our lost loved ones, death 
would be no louger death. [And on another page (p. 37)]: It 
is a peenliar- property of great and holy things always to grow 
greater and purer. Tba feeling for & loved one lost is much mor^ 
prolific at a distance than on the morrow of death. The greater 
the separation, the stronger tiie feeling. The grief which at first 
mingled with it and, in a sense, lessened it, changes into a serene 
reverence. The inu^ of the dead is transfigured, idealized, be- 
eomee the soul of one's life, the principle of every action, the 
source of every joy, the oracle consulted, the consolation sooght 
in moments of dejection. Death is the necessary condition for 
every apotheosis. Jesos, so loved during his life, was even morq 
deeply loved after his last breath, or rather, his last breath became 
the beginning of his true life in the bosom of his Church. 

"The second life of JesuB," he continues after telling of 
the Ascension, ' ' pale image of the first, is still full of charm. 
Henceforth all perfume from him is lost Risen on his cloud 
to the r^ht hand of his Father, he leaves us with men, and 
heavensi how grievous is the descent. The reign of poetry 
is past" 

It is thus with regret that Renen takes leave of Jesus to 
proceed with a task that seems to him more commonplace. 
And indeed a certain ardor, a certain juvenile exuberance, 
which was in strange contrast with his matare and tranquil 
intellectual attainment, now disappears, or almost disap- 
pears, from his work. What Renan regretted was just 
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wIiBt gave satisfaction to his friend Taine, who, in annoonc- 
ing the volume in the Debats,^^ expresses the opinion that 
"the author of The Apostlei has snrpasBed the author of the 
Life of Jerua."" 

The memories of Heairiette, indeed, in this second volume 
of the Origins, represent the final effort of certain dtrot^ 
sentimental infiuencea from vhich Renan was fast getting 
weaned. Saint Paul, dedicated to his wife, marks the com- 
pletion of his emancipation from his childhood and yonth. 
He was henceforth fully developed and entirely himself. 
The friends he had made have taken the place of those amoi^ 
whom he was bom. His dearly loved mother died in 
June, 1868, leaving him isolated from the past and morally 
self-sustaining in his own environment. To meet the evil 
days that he forsees, he goes forward hand in hand with the 
companion of his choice. Henriette was now a cherished 
recollection, not a directive force. The emotional ag^tatioiis 
that dictated the Life of Jesus and the early chapters of The 
Apostles are no longer persistently active. The spectacle 
of the universe loses none of its interest, but it ceases to in- 
spire a mystical exaltation. 

The death of his mother led Benan to revisit Tr6gnier in 
the summer of 1868. On June 20, he wrote from Sevres to 
her tenant, Le Bigot, to reassure him about his lease of the 
house." All his dealings with these humble people ex- 
hibit his kindly and genial nature in a most attractive light 
Though one of the world's celebrities, he was with them only 
one sweet human being dealing with another of his kind. 

"April 13, 1866. After Ui brM notkc^ Taiue qaotM fourteen 
Mgn of Vie introdaetioii, from " Vnt ohon wtiqiu," p. 1, to the end. 
Benan reeiproeated with a notice of Taine 'b InteOigence In the DfbatB, 
March £S, 1670, where he quote* the Preface in foil "In the pUloao- 
phj of realities," he remarks, "though there Are pleotj of ohMuritiei^ 
there are only two questiona wholly mnterioua, the origin of hnman 
eonseioQanesa and the nipreme end of uie nnlTerae." 

**The reriew in the DebaU wm bj Albert BMlle, JdIt 4, S and fl. 

••BflnS dTi^ pp. 60-62. 
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After a trip to Gennany, he came in the middle of Septem- 
ber to his old home, visiting also Lannion, Paimpol, and the 
Isle de Brfihat, in all of which placea he had relatives. Hia 
gracefal expreesion of a desire to inspect his old college 
met with a polite refusal. To man; he was not at thia time 
welcome, thongh later this intolerance was somewhat al- 
leviated, when it was found out that he was not really the 
deviL Some of the neighbors sprinkled the chairs he bad 
sat in with holy water, and children gazed at him with ad- 
miration and terror. The subject of these attentions cotUd 
not fail to feel a trifie nocomfortable, and he did not come 
again to Brittany for sixteen years. 

Saint Paul appeared June 9, 1869." Here Benan feeU 
himself on the firm ground of fact, though conjecture and 
imagination still have ample space. "Jesus and the prim- 
itive Church of Jerusalem seem like fonns of a distant para- 
dise, veiled in a mynterious haze."^* And again, after 
Paul, there begins a profound darkness, "in which the 
bloody glow of tiie barbarong festivals of Nero and the li^it^ 
nisga of the Apocalypse alone throw some gleams of li^t. ' ' " 
Two further volumes, he thinks, will be sufficient for the 
task ahead of him. "I hope that within five years I may 
complete the work for which I have reserved the ripest 
years of my life. It has coat me many sacrifice^ above all 
by excluding me from teaching in the College de France, 
which waa the second aim I had set before myself. But we 
must not demand too much ; perhaps he who has been per- 
mitted out of two projects to realize one, ought not to com- 
plain of his lot, particularly if he has looked upon these 
projects as duties."" Before the next volume could ap- 

**TIie odTHnee notice in the DSbati, June 6, signed F. David, Ken- 
tmrf of the board of editors, quotes the last chapter of tlio book. 
Tbe Teriew bj Beriot appealed August EO and 31, 

* Introdaction, p. iii, 

"J6W. 

"ZWi^p.hxTil. 
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' pear (1873), the professor was main seftted in bis obair of 
Hebrew. 

Some b^-prodncts of Beoan's Btndies appeared as notes 
— four or five a year — on learned books in the DSbata.'' 
Just after the publication of The Apoitles, he again for a 
brief period took up boob reviewing, producing "Francis of 
Assisi" (August 20 and 21, 1666) and "The Trial of Gal- 
ileo"" (November 12, 1866), and oat of friendship for 
Sainte-Beuve, a charming and much appreciated notice of 
the third edition of Port-Boyal (November 15, 1867)." 

The moat important of these reviews, and one of the most 
perfect of Beuan 's essays, is that on Saint Francis, a saint 
who had always attracted him and of whose order he had 
wished to write the history.** The essay is, moreover, a 
commentary on the Life of Jetua, "an answer to certain 
objections." Francis of Assisi has, for religions criticism, 
an exceptional interest. He is, after Jesas, the man who 
has had the moat limpid conscioosness, the most absolute 
naivet6, the liveliest sentiment of his filial relation to the 
Heavenly Father. (P. 325.) "Francis of Assisi has al- 
ways been one of the strongest reasons for my belief that 
Jesus was vei^ nearly such as the synoptic evangelists have 
depicted him." (P. 326.) Benan's special sympathy with the 
saint is in the idea that possession of worldly goods is an 
imperfection, that it is nobler to be poor than to be rich, 
that we are to enjoy and not to own, that the finest things 
in life are indivisible. "Where a man's treasure is, there 
is his heart also ; possession narrows the soul, makes it lose 
something of its lightness." Matenal compensation, more- 
over, is never adequate for spiritual activities. "Between 

"The longeat of these, on Bentt's Augiuta, <a faaiOh «t tn omit 
(Uay 10, ISeS), he repoblished with the title "Lei Ctean" in Ui- 
tangei d hittoire et de vayaget. 

"Itia eaxT to lee the bearing of this mbaj on bit own case. 

" All npublished in iVoucatl^ itvdot retigimutt, 

^Lea ApStm, Introdaetion, p. Uii. 
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the things of the soul and any payment whatsoever, there is 
such a disproportion that in such a case the money reward 
can never be regarded as anything bat alms." Many years 
later Renan humorooaly compares himself with the saint. 
"Like the patriarch of Asusi, I have passed throng^ the 
world without any serious bond of attachment to it, in the 
condition of a mere tenant, if I dare say so. Both of us, 
without having anything of oar own, have felt rich. God 
gave OS the osnfruct of the universe, and we have been con- 
tent to enjoy without possession. ' ' ** And in the BeeoUee- 
tiona, he remarks with a whimsical smile, which many 
readers have failed to perceive, "I alone in my century have 
been able to understand Jesus and Francis of Aasisi" (p. 
148), this being but another way of saying that the jpa- 
terialistic spirit of the age is the reverse of his own ^irit 

In eonnection with this article, Renan in 1876 told Grant 
Doff the story of the Capuchin friar who said to the Prin- 
cess Matilde: "He has done very bad things, your friend, 
VL Benan — very bad Uiinga ; hut he has spoken very well of 
Saint Francis, and Saint Francis will flz all that. ' ' ** 

For the Bevue des deux Mondet he wrote at this time prac> 
tically nothing. His one article for 1865 after his return 
waa prepared as an introduction to a translation of a book 
by Knenen." The i>ne for 1866 was a study dating from 
1852," and the one for 1868 ** was a tribute to his colleague 

"IfmiMUea Atiidet (18S4), Preface, p. iiL 

"ifntotr, ^. 87. In Uie iDtioduetion to NowvUf ttuiat, p. ill, the 
■torj la told m lesa lively toim. 

"NoTcmber 1; "L'EzSgte religieuae et I'eqirit fran^aia," a ra- 
riow of Hebien atadicB in France, in the eourae ol irhleh he refers to 
BoMuet'a suppreMion of Simon as "the rage of the rhetorician Bgainat 
tho inreatigator. " Obviously Benan had his own case In mind. The 
volume for which this introduction waa written was Beeherehet Mi- 
torigMt tt orUiquet tur la fomatUin et la rhutUm det livrtt da I'Anoian 
Xe*tam«nt, published by L6vj. Benan had a note on this book in the 
Dibatt, January 21, 1861. 

■"Joachim de Flore et I'ftvanplo Memal," July 1. 

"Th* idngle general easily of 1867, that on the Institut of Fnaee 
(QMstioM contemforainea) waa written for the FarU Owtda, which 
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and early patron, Joseph Victor Le Clerc, "the tme Bene- 
dictine of onr century," the moat laborious, the most de- 
voted, the most learned collaborator, ever associated with 
the Biatoire littSraire de la France. It was written aa an 
iutrodnetion to the twenty-fifth volume of that collection. ** 
Benan here gives a full account of Le Clerc "b immense con- 
tributions to French scholarship, with a detailed and laud- 
atory review of the results of his medieval studies. Nor is 
the professor's infnence as Dean of the Faculty of Letters 
overlooked, a post wherein, by raising the standard of ex- 
aminations and theses for the doctorate, he had stimulated 
erudition in the Univeraity. The character of the lonely 
scholar is also presented, without much incident, bnt with 
the skillful selection of just those particulars that ^ve life 
and reality to the portrait. A cafmal reader might not notice 
that when, owing to eye-trouble is 1857, Le Clerc doubted 
his ability to continue his vast study on the fourteenth 
century,** be selected Benan to carry on the work: "He 
feared for a time that he could not finish it, and made ar- 
rangements with the youngest of his colleagues (this was 
Benan) to the end that, if he should die, the work should be 
completed in the same spirit in which it had been previously 
oompoaed."** 

II 

To Benan pure scholsrahip was always a moat precious 
thing: he loved the foundations quite as much as the super- 

iraa not an ordinary guidebook in the Muiri^ or Baedeker aenae, but 
two very stout volumea of enSTs about Paris and thingi ParisiAii, eon- 
tribated spparently by evetybody nlio could hold & pen, from Victor 
Hugo down. This astonisiung publication was intended for visiton 
to the Exposition. 

"See Eiftoire littiraire de la France, vol zxr, 1869. Benan 's ehief 
contribution to this Tolume, however, was a thorough stndy of the 
lUe and works of "Jean Duns Beo^ tiira mlneur," pp. 404-467. 

'Hittoire Kttiraite, vol. sxiv. 

'MHonfitt d'fuietoire tt dc voyagei, p. S06. 
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stractnre, and to the fonndatioDs he gave the greatest part 
of his time. In the country Taine can get along with only 
a few books, but, he says: "Renan and Berthelot for their 
work need, the one his laboratory and the other his library. 
They come from their country place at Sevres every morn- 
ing about nine o'clock to Paris, and shut themselves up to 
woi^ till six in the evening" (May 22, 1868). A glimpae of 
the library at Renan 's home is given by Qoncourt : *° 

"^^t to Benao. He has a fourth floor on the me Vaneao," a 
little bouTReoiB and freeh apartment, fnmiture in green velvet, on 
the wall heads by Ar; Scheffer, and in the midst of some Dunkeiqne 
ware, the mold of a delicate woman's hand. Through an open 
door you perceive the library, shelvee in white wood, disorder of 
bi^ unbonnd books, tossed and piled on the floor, medieval and 
oriental utensils of eradition, all sorts of qaartoe, in the midat 
of whieh a fasoiole of a Japanese dictionary, on a little table the 
proofs of Saint Paul slunbering, and through two windows an im- 
mense view, one of those forests of verdure hidden in the walls and 
stone of Paris, the vast Park Qalliera, an undnlation of tops of 
trees oversbading the peaks of eeclesiafitical buildings, domes, 
towers, that give somewhat the effect of the horizon of Rome. The 
man, always more charming and more aifectionately polished as 
one eomes to know him better. He is a type in his unfortunate 
physiqoe of moral grace; in this apostle of doubt, there is the 
lof^ and intelligent amiability of a priest of science. 

Renan was an enthusiastic academician. He rarely misaed 
one of the weekly meetings, and the moment he got back 
from Asia Minor, he is found in his place." In these yean 
he inaugurated two new tasks that occupied him to the day 
of his deftth. As early as 1864 he suggested to the Acadoi^ 
of Inscriptions as a topic for the Hiatoire littSroire de la 
Fnmce, the French rabbis of the fourteenth century,** and 
in 1867, with the support of three other members, he pro- 

"May 2S, 1668, Journal, toL ill, p. 20S. 

"Spelled thus by Qonconr^ and othen, instead of "Yaiuieaa." 
"July, 186S; a fact ooted in the Sevuc arcUoloffique for the year, 
"fiepoii of Seeretaty is Comptu rendua, 1864, 
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posed the pnblicatioD of the Corpas /fwcnpfumum Semiti- 
c<mim, a vast nndertaking of which he remained to the end 
the heart and soul, and to which he devoted intense and 
conscientioaB labor. One may say that it oocupied the fint 
place in his life and preoccapations.** No member, more- 
over, was more frequently before the Academy to present 
reports and take part in the discuBBions, as well as to read 
technical moooirB, mostly dealing with inscriptions. One of 
his memoirs of more general intereat, that on Faoatine, which 
he was designated to read at the public meeting of the In- 
stitnt held on Aagnst 14, 1667, is of q)eeial interest as 
lowing how Benan worked dmultaneonsly on various prob- 
lems, the solutions of which were later to be incorporated in 
his Origins. 

No less assiduous was his attendance at die monthly meet- 
ings of the Soci&t6 Asiatique " and, as these often fell on a 
Friday evening, he must at such times have devoted the 
hours from eig^t to ten to tlie discussions here after a long 
afternoon at the Institut. Assistant secretai7 and librarian 
till January 12, 1866, when he resigned because his other 
occupations would no longw permit him to perfonn the 
duties of the office,'* he was elected secretary for a term 
of five years on June 27, 1867, when Mohl became president 
in succession to Beinaud. As secretary, Mohl had been ac- 
customed to present a long, and not very lively, annual re- 
port on the progresa of oriental studies, a practice that 
Benan continued, thoa^ limiting his review to productions 

"The pTopoial wu mftde Januorj 25, 1867; on Febnuuy S a eom- 
mittM of six waa eleeted to dratr up a plan, which waa preMnted in 
detftil iiy B«nan, April IE. Bee Comptei rendu and aJao JounuU 
A»iatiq»e, The nrat faseiele waa iamied in 1881. 

* Senan muct hare belonged to a niuuber of oUiar learned locietiea. 
Of the SociM dea Antiqnairea he waa Snt Tiee-prerident in 1863 and 
president in 1864. &ee Btvue orehMogiqua for January in tlieatt 
yeara, 

"He had been elected member of the editorial eonunittM for Um 
/oufMl, July 14, 1S6B. 
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hy memben. Into this arid task, however, he introdaced a 
new apirit and a new s^le. The artist sapports the scholar, 
and lai^ -news flash ont amid dry detuls. In mattera be- 
yond his own oompetency, he calls upon all the specialists of 
the society to aid him, so as to ^ve scientiflc valne to his 
JQdgments. Nor is sentiment excluded from these annals. 
In that port of his first report (Joly 9, 1868} in which he 
chronicles the deaths of eminent scholars, his appreciation 
of Bopp is followed by a loyal tritmte to his old teacher, the 
Abb£ Le Bir,*' and he condndes the general review with a 
passage on philology closely modeled on one in The Futurt 
of Science." 

For the next year (Jane 28, 1869) the secretaiy's report 
is not a report at all. Instead of reviewing oriental studies, 
it merely refers to the dangers of restricted specialization, 
approves the division of labor in research, but not the isola- 
tion of woi^ers, and points out that each branch of science, 
which develops apart without regard to the others, becomes 
narrow and egotistical and loses the lofty idea of its mia- 
son. In excuse for the brevity and incompleteness of this 
document, Benan explains, what all hia hearers knew, that 
"porticnlar and unexpected affairs have in the last few 
weeks absorbed almost all my activities." 

in 

These "particular and unexpected affairs" were his ex- 
ertions in his campaign for a seat in the Corps L£gislatif 
from the second district of Seine-et-Mame, a compaign 
which ended June 6 in his defeat. In the autumn of 1S63 

'A further Initance of Benon'B lojaltj u fDmidwd bj OlUTior. 
Wben Iw spoke to Benan about beeomitig a. candidate for tlie Academy, 
Benaa anawerad: "Yea, provided that it does not involve a contest 
with Hbt, Dnpanlonp, to which I would not consent, for I can never 
tmtsA ue favors he has done me." L'Bmpire libtral, voL vi, p. 347. 

*Thia report covers pp. 11-164 of the Jcmntal. 
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Benan had had an impulse to go before the electorate for 
some district of Paris, as a protest against the Bnapension 
of his Hebrew conne^** but nothing came of these a^irsr 
tions. 

Several times he had been attached in the Senate. On 
March 18, 1864, Mgr, de Bonnechose had demanded his 
prosecution for blasphemy in the Life of Jesua bat, aft^ a 
defense of liberty of thong^t by Delangle, who spoke from 
a legal point of view, the order of the day was voted/" The 
government had doabtless learned a lesson from the fruit- 
less prosecution of Flaubert in 1857 for Madtane Bovary. 

Three years later a scene occurred in the Senate which 
does not give a favorable impression of the parliamentary 
procedure of the body.*' The Comte de Sfigur d'Agnessean, 
a tedious and inconsequential speaker, whose attempts to 
address the house were apt to provoke cries of "C16ture, 
Cldture!" delivered a lengthy tirade, nominally on a law 
concerning primary instruction, but really wandering 
aroond amid all the grievances over which he had been 
brooding. Without any relevance, he turned to Bouland, 
ex-minister of public instruction, saying: "His conscience 
will idways feel remorse for having made a certain nomina- 
tion that caused a great scandal." "I protest," shouted 
Sainte-Benve, ' ' against personal imputations that have 
nothing to do with the question and that involve honorable' 
men." "Don't interrupt, M. Sainte-Beuve, " said the pres- 
ident. "If he refers to M. Renan," continued Sainte-Benve, 
"I protest against an accusation that assails a man of con- 
viction and talent, whose friend I have the honor to be." 
And the storm burst: "Atheism, irreligion, immorality, 
social conflagration!" But Sainte-Beuve w«it on: "There 

'See Bertliolet eorreapondence. 

*OUiTwr, L'Smpira Ubiral, toL vi, 496. 

*jrontt«w, Momfa 30, 1867. Also Suiito-BeuTe, PrmUort £im- 
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are bonorable and respectable philosopliieal opinioiu tbat I 
defend in the name of liberty of tfaonf^t and will not allow 
to be attacked and calonmiated withont protest." "Yon are 
not here for that," howled Lacaze; and another, "Ever7 
honest person protests against sacb words"; and atill an- 
other, "It is the first time atheism has found a def aider 
here." The qnarrel was closed by Hanhal Canrobert: "One 
cannot in this assembly make an apolc^y for him who has 
denied the divinity of Jesns Christ and set hmiaelf as the 
bitter enemy of the religion of oar fathers, which is still 
that of the great majority of the FrendL As for mysdf, 
is allowing each the liberty of appreciating from bis own 
point of view the book of this writer, I protest formally 
against the doctrines there set for^L and I am persnaded 
that my voice will have many echoes here." (Prolonged 
approbation.) " 

On Jane 25 Sainte-Beave made his first speech in the 
Senate, the topic being a petition to ezdade from a pro- 
vincial library certain books, among which were works by 
Voltaire, Bonssean, iGchelet, Benan, and Geaige Sand. Of 
the two last he said, amid much disorder: "The Emperor 
honors M. Benan with his esteem, as he honors George Sand 
with his friendship."** 

These incidmts are characteristic of the intolerance 
against which the friends of liberty were contending, and 
measure the extent of their nltimate victory. The clerical 
leaders and particularly the clerical press seoned always 
to have a chip on the shoolder. In 1868 Sainte-Beave in- 
vited the Prince N^Mleon to dine at his house and the 
Prince selected Friday, April 10. Among the gnests was 
Benan.** It happened that April 10 was Good Friday, and 

* HirimCe '■ tcrreapoadttaee aboimdi in remarks aboot the old gener- 
alt in tlw Senate wiio trembled in fear for the fntore of their Miida. 

* MomUev, Jnne 28. 1867. Aiao Fremien Xtwdur, IH. 

" It ma of eonm w Prinee who designated wliat xoeeta Amid bs 
iavUed. 8e» 8aiBt»-Bai[n's inritation to Benaa, A^ 9, 1888. 
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a howl went np that an orgy had been held on purpose to 
desecrate the hol^ day. It waa, as a matter of fact, no orgy, 
but a very good dinner, with good wines, and, we may be 
sure, an abondance of good talk." 

AntielerJcal Kenan certainly was, thoagh by no means an 
extremist. A gradual separation of Church and State with 
fnll recognition of the interests of the clergy and their flocks 
and with no violation of their material and property rights 
— Kaoh was bis program. He foresaw schisms that have not 
oome to pass, but he also foresaw a time when the majority 
of b^evers would, by sacriflcing the letter to the spirit, 
bring about universal toleration. "Let us remain in our 
respective Churches, profiting by their antique worship and 
their tradition of virtne, participating in their good works 
and enjojnng the poetry of their past. " *' But the present 
will assert its rights. "Two things are evident: the first 
ia that modem civilization does not derare that the old 
forms of worship should wholly die; the second is that it 
will not permit itself to be hindered in its task by ancient 
religious institutions. ' ' *^ 

All of Renan 's reflections on public afFairs were collected 
from periodicals and pamphlets and given to the world in 
Contemporany Qnesiiont** The main body of the book is 
made up of essays dealing with higher education, the In- 
stitut, the Coll^ de France and its professors, and the 
professorship of Hebrew. These are followed by three es- 
s^s on rel^on and tiie Church, of which two are taken from 
La Libert6 de Penser. (See ante, pp. 76, 81.) The first ess^ 
in the volnme is on '"Hie Philosophy of Contemporary His- 
tory" (see p. 191), and the last on "The Theology of 

* Sm the account, including ths in«n«i in Salnte-BeoTe, Souveitin et 
fnddorAioH, p. 209 et wq. 

■ Let Apdirat, p. Iviii. 

'Ibid., p. Ix. 

■Notice in the Dfbatt, Uareh 4, 1868, witfa aboot three eolnmiit 
quoted from the preface. 
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Bfoanger." (See p. 199.) Ah nBoal the preface is one of 
the moat interesting of the disqniaitioiiB. 

Benan insiats oo the necessity of higher edncation, not 
only for culture and progress, but also as the source even 
of primary teaching. "The instruction of the populace is 
an effect of the hi^er culture of certain classes. Conntries 
that, like the United States, have founded a considerable 
popular edncation witbont serious higher instruction, will 
lot^ expiate this error by their inteUectnal mediocrity, tlieir 
grosaness of manners, their superficial spirit, and their lack 
of general intelligence." (P. viii.) "It is said that the 
victor at Sadowa was the primary teacher. No ; the victor 
at Sadowa was Qerman science, German virtue, Protestant- 
ism, philosophy, Luther, Kant, Fichte,' H^^el."** War haa 
become a scientific and moral problem. "The final victory 
will lie with the people the most highly educated and the 
moat moral, by morality meaning the capacity for sacrifice 
and the love of dnty." (P. xxiii.) 

From Orsay Taine wrote. May 22, 1868: "Benan is 
pessimistic abont France and politics"; bnt this pessimism 
was not occasioned by the shadow of war, though the chaii' 
vinism of the reactionary party migjit give rise to some ap- 
prehension. It was internal troubles that Benan foresaw. 
"Onr youth beheld sad days," be says in the dedication of 
Saint Paul, "and I fear that fate reserves for ds nothing 
good before we die. Certain enormous errors drag onr conn- 
try toward tlie abyss ; the persoiu to whom these errors are 
pointed out only smile." The nightmare that oppressed 
the philosophic observer was factional violence leading to 
revolution. 

French history to Benan 's view presented the conflict be- 

'In "La Part de la famine et de I'Mat," La Biformt imteaeotvMa 
tt aiorole, p. 310 Le said: "It is said that the -rieioTj of Sadowa was 
the TietoTj of the primaiy Mhool-tescber; tliat is trne, geatlemen." 
But hpre be wu addreesing a parUenlar edneatigiial Boei«^. 
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fween Boman csntralizatiou and Tentnnic aatonomy, viih 
8 dynasty belonging to the nation, and an aristocracy both 
ponessed of hereditai^ rights and burdened with hereditary 
dntiea. Centralization triumphed under Louis XIV and 
led inevitably to the Bevolution. "Always great, sometimes 
sablime, the Bevolution is an experiment hig^y honorable 
to the people that dared attempt it; but it is an experiment 
that failed." The State remained tyrannically supreme, the 
head of a centralized administration, while Paris gathered 
all the intellect of France, leaving the provinces a spiritual 
desert In place of an aristocracy, the only inequality was 
that of wealth, and property was not treated as a moral 
thing, involving duties, bnt as a mere source of enjoyment. 
Meanwhile there were no colonies to which socialists coold 
resort for their experiments. The result was unrest and 
frequent revolutions. The overthrow of the dynastr in 
1830 introduced a new element of discord. France was di- 
vided into four factions, Le^timists, Orleanists, Bonapart- 
ists, and Bepnblicans, leaving always three against any gov- 
ernment that mi^t be established, so that at a given moment 
the nation exerted only a fourth of its strength. If the 
radical r^ublicans win, it leads to reaction, as in 1848, 
revolt inducing suppression and suppression inducing re- 
volt. "In the fatal circle of revolotions, abyss summons 
abyss." 

The ideal would be a constitutional monarchy with strict 
legality in descent and, as a restraint, a body of nobles 
who, standing for their own rights against the crown, would 
thus insure the Ubert7 of all, as they had done in England. 
As this ideal was imposuble of realization, Renan proposed 
to accept the Empire, on the ground that a government 
strong enough to maintain itself becomes in the course of 
years legitimate. Since 1859 \he Emperor 's personal views 
had inclined toward liberalism, and for a little good, Benan 
was willing to forget much evil. 
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It was with BncKiideas that be entered the electoral cam- 
paign of 1869 for a seat in the Corps L^eislatif.*" In a 
letter of March 7, M. Panl C^re of Meanx, a former prefect 
and the editor of a local journal, L'Empire UbSral, sag- 
gested his candidacy to represent the Third Party, that is 
the party that accepted the Bonaparte dynasty, provided that 
it should transform itself into a constitutional monarchy. 
There were already in the field Paul de Jouvenoel, radical ; 
de Jaucourt, official; the Comte de Moustier, clerical; the 
Comte de Lafayette, who later withdrew; Jeoffroy and the 
Baron d'Avemes, who did not have much of a foUowiag. 
In order to feel out his constituency, Benan applied to the 
authorities for permission to repeat a lecture on "The Part 
of the Family and of the State in Education,"** ^ven on 
April 19 in Paris, and when this permission was refused, 
he nevertheless proceeded to deliver it on the evening of 
April 26 as a political speech. Encouraged by his success, 
he spoke again on Apnl 29 at Lagny on "The Servicea of 
Science to the People." " This address was bo warmly re- 
ceived that be no longer hesitated to announce bis candi- 
dacy, for though victory appeared doubtful, it did not aeem 
at all imprasible. At any rate, here was a call of duty to 
which he felt obliged to sacrifice his tastes and his comfort.** 

Benan 's first circular, which appeared May 6, presented 

"Sea Gaston Btraiu^ La polUiqiiv de Senan, p. 2S9 et aeq., Benot 
ft fM ami*, and Ui« DSbaU, Ub; Q, 17, IS, EE, 23, S6, June S and 9, 
186». 



"Pvbluhed in the Dfbatt, alio aeparately aa a ^ampblet, Urj, '■ 
pp., I8S9. The moat vital point in the addieu is that uutrnetii 
Mould be proylded by the State, but that education should be give 



the family, and especially by the women. As usual Benan '■ experiense 
goreras his views: sominaxy verans mother and sister. 

"MfUutger religievx et higtoriqnet. The lecture on "Tnrgot," (or 
which an admission fee was charged, was given in aid of a widow 
whose hnsbond had lost his life in trying to save one of his workmen. 

"The preface of Qaettiofu eontemporainei opens with the words: 
"A serious man will not mingle actively in the affaira of bla times 
onleM he is eaBed either bj birth or by ue spontaneous demand of his 
f«Upw dtbens." 
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a program Tinder four heada — no revolntion, no var, prog- 
ress, liberty. A new revolntion would -not only hinder ma- 
terial prepress, but prepare a worse reaction than that 
which followed 1848. The country can realize its reforms 
and execute its own will. War is as bad as revolution ; it 
arrests progress, leaves the destiny of the country to chance, 
and leads to exhaustion. A reduction of military forces is 
favored and distant expeditions are condemned; the imme- 
diate evacuation of Borne is demanded. Progress includes a 
vigorous control of the budget, publicity, reduction of un- 
productive expenditures, development of public education, 
a more equitable distribution of taxes so that incomes should 
bear their share as well as land. There should also be the 
greatest possible extension of liberty of the press, of pnblio 
meetings, of association, of religion, and at some future time 
equitable arrangements should be made for the separation 
of Church and State. Benan's draft was much more ex- 
pansive in the wording than his published circular, but it 
was doubtless blue-penciled by his political advisers.** 

Very active in visits to constituents and in attendance at 
public meetings, the candidate underwent the nsnal attacks 
and slanders, the most effective of which was that, since he 
was a personal friend of Prince Napoleon and had received 
appointments from the Emperor, he was a veiled imperialist 
running on purpose to divide the opposition vote. When 
his supporter, L'Empire libiral, returned these slanders in 
kind, Renan wrote to the editor begging him to avoid per- 
sonalitiea in his behalf. "I have accepted the candidacy," 
he says, "only from a sense of duty and because I did not 
wish it to be said that I shrank from the conditions of 
public life." 

In Paris his candidacy was supported by Nefftzer in the 
Temps and by Bersot in the D^ats. To the latter be wrote 

" Tb« eireular nu reprinted in tbe DSbata, May 9, 
?7» 
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the oatliue of an article (May 14} in which he said: "If 
M. Benan should some day become the representative of the 
liberal spirit as it is anderstood in the proTiQces, in opposi- 
tion to the radical spirit of Paris, we ahoold not be ma<di 
surprised." Some of this matter Bersot employed in two 
editorials on the front page (May 17 and 18), adding that 
the seeond district of Seine-et-Mame, which had sent to 
the Chamber Lafayette and Portalis, now had the oppor 
tunity of sending M. Renan, one of the most distinguished 
men of our time, and that, while various parties had com- 
plaints against him, the party that had none at all was the 
party of liber^. 

In a final circular of May 19, Benan maintained that the 
future belongs to what used to be called the Left Center, 
now the Third Party, representing the moderate opinion 
of France. "In voting thus, yon do not make a threat, 
nor perform an act of complaisance; you do not, as th^ 
aay, give the government a lesson, nor do you approve the 
conduct of the government. Yon perform an act of free 
citizenship ; you declare that you wish at once respect and 
control, order and liberty, conservatism and progress." 

The first ballot, cast on May 23 and 24, resulted as fol- 
lows :•* 

de Jouvencel, 8650 

de Jaucourt, 6621 

Benan, 6010 

de MouBtier, 4097 

Jeoflroy, 1654 

d 'Avemes, 524 

By his friends Benan was now advised to withdraw, and 
at the same time he was threatened by his enemies. With 
characteristic obstinacy, he stuck to his guns and went into 
the second contest In his address to the electors he repeats 

-POaf, Hiv ^• 
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bis program, maintains that lie is a liberal, a moderate, and 
not aemioffieial as had been said, and explains that he stands 
anew because de Jonveucel bad refused to agree with his 
early offer that the liberal candidate having the fewer votes 
should withdraw. On the secoDd ballot, on June 6, only 
876 new votes went to Renan, while, as was to be expected, 
the thousands were cast for the official candidate and the 
radical. The Dibatg for June 9 reports : 

de Jonvencel, 10484 

de Jaueourt, 9167 

Renan, 6886 

Easily consoled for his own defeat, perhaps even glad 
of it, Renan was yet saddened by the general results of the 
election. Moderation was thrown to the winds. On one 
side were the reactionaries; on the other, the exalted radi- 
cals, whose election promises ui^ed them toward violence 
and revolution, Renan was haunted even more strongly 
than before with the premonition of evil days to come. *'I 
become a sort of poor Cassandra," he writes, "may I prove 
a bad prophet!"" On the same day on which he wrote 
these words, there appeared in the Revue des deux Mondes 
his article "Constitutional Monarchy in France,"" re- 
printed as a little brochure," which immediately went into 
a second edition. Here, with great moderation but with 
great boldness, he condemns both the Revolution of '48 and 
the Coup d'etat as crimes, although, still maintaining the 
principles of the Third Party, he looks forward to Napoleon 
as a constitutional monarch whose function it will be, leas 
to continue, than to correct, the Revolution. The Revolu- 
tion, indeed, he s&ys, and here he spea&s like Edmund Burke, 
proceeded philosophically in an affair in which it should 

"To Bertbelot, November 1, 1869. 
"La sisforme ititelleetuelle et morale, 
■Michel hbvj Frere*, 1870. 
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have proceeded bistoricoUy. A republic he doea not believe 
possible, as monarchy answers the deepest needs of France. 
The radicals can prevent liberal government by provoking 
repression, but they cannot establish a stable state. Social 
democratic theories, indeed, inevitably make a state feeble. 
They involve political materialism, the idea of each for him- 
self, whereas a great nation demands sacrifices, each in his 
own sphere doing his part toward the accomplishment of 
the divine aim of humanity. "Looking only at the rights 
of individuals, it is unjust that one man should be sacrificed 
for another; but it is not unjust that all should be subjected 
to the higher task accomplished by humanity." 

He felt that the political preponderance of Paris must 
cease. "No one more than I admires and loves this extra- 
ordinary center of life and thought called Paris. Disease, 
if you please, but disease in the nature of the pearl, precious 
and exqmsite hypertrophy, Paris is the raison-d'etre of 
France, Source of light and heat, I willingly allow that it 
may be called also source of moral decomposition, provided 
you will admit that on this dangheap spring charming 
flowers, some even of the rarest. It is Uie glory of France 
to be able to support this prodigious permanent exhibition 
of her most excellent products; but we most not dissimulate 
at what a price this marvelous result is obtained." 

The conclusion of the essay breathes the purest patriotism : 
"France can do everything but Tie mediocre. Whet she 
suffers, after all, she sufEera for having dared too greatly 
against the gods. Whatever ills the future holds in reserve 
for her, even if her lot should arouse the pity of the world, 
the world will not forget that she made audacious experi- 
ments for the profit of all, that she loved justice even to 
the limit of folly, and that her crime, if it be a crime, was 
to have admitted with glorious imprudence the possibility 
of en ideal that the wretchedness of humanity will not al- 
low." 
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If Bensn 's love of Prance filled him with disquietude, his 
love of learning brought him peace, "I go to Paris eveiy 
day," be wrote to Berthelot from Sfevres (November 1, 
1869), "working with all my might to complete m; Mistum. 
I shall absolutely finish the manuscript hy January 1." 
Moreover, he was honored by his aasociates in the Academy 
<rf Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. On January 7, 1870, 
having been vice president for a year, he was elected pres- 
ident by thirty votes out of thirty-three.'* The reparation 
of a wrong, too, seemed imminent. On Friday, March 18, 
a letter from the Minister of Public Instruction was read 
asking the Academy to designate two candidates for ibe va- 
cant chair of Hebrew at the College de France. At the next 
meeting, Benan and Derenbourg presented themselves for 
selection iu writing, neither being present, and Benan was 
named first choice by thirty votes out of thirty-four, while 
Derenbourg was named second choice with thirty-one votes, 
the same recommendation being also made by the College 
de Prance. Munk had died February 6, 1867, but natn* 
rally, with the assurance of Kenan's nomination, no demand 
for candidates had been made so long as Dumy remained 
minister. Since January 2 Kenan's friend Ollivier was at 
the head of affairs, with Segris as Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the occasion gave rise to the hope that the new lib- 
eralism of the Emperor would permit the reappointment of 
the expelled professor. At any rate, such was Benan 's expec- 
tation. "It seems certain," says the Bevue arehSotogique 
(April, 1870, p. 278), "that M. Benan will soon be restored 
to his chair."*" At Easter, wboi Grant Duff took Sir John 



" Compte* retidiu, 1870. 

" The EmpreBB, however, was etiU, aa might be Bormifled, imcon- 
eUable. Oa Aagatt 15, 1670, while Begent, aho with her own hand 
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Lubbock to see him, he said; "I shall begin my lectures 
as Lois de Le6n did, when he resmned his, after having been 
silenced for years by the Inqnisition, with the words, '.Aa I 
was observing at oar last meeting.' "■' 

War was not yet in the mind of any one. On January 
25, 1870, Taine and Benan signed a letter in the Dibats 
nixing subscriptions to a monument to be erected by the 
Philosophical Society of Berlin to Hegel, who "remains, in 
spite of what is hazardous and incomplete in his work, the 
first thinker of the nineteenth century." On March 18, 
furthermore, it was reported to the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions that certain army officers had been assigned to make 
a map of Palestine, completing the work done by the Mission 
in Syria in 1860-1661. Thus, without a dream of the im- 
pending catastrophe, Benan joined the Prince Napoleon on 
a yachting trip to Norway, a land he had long desired to 
visit, since it was attached to the memories of his childhood, 
the legends of the Breton race, the dreams of his imagina- 
tion.** The Irish in his opinion had reached Iceland before 
the Northmen,*' A letter to Berthelot from Storen tells 
of his delight in Inverness, which he had visited, and in 
the Norse fiords and the Scandinavian Alps with their cas- 
cades and pines. He wishes for his friend: "Why are you 
not here ! I am so used to doing my thinking in company 
with you that every impression not shared with you seems 
incomplete." The Prince he finds charming: "He has en- 
tirely unexpected sides, a thirst for the unknown, a desire 
for the infinite, something romantic and profound, that is 
not apparent in Paris." The party is inclined to continue 

eroMed off Benan 's nune from a list presented by the Minuter of 
Public laitructioQ, Maurice Bicbard, for the gnde of officer in the 
Ugion d'Honneur. The document is etiU in the archiveo, BenA d'Yi, 
p. 219. 

"Jfamofr, p. 79. 

"ComAlie Benan to Benot, Jul; S, 1870: Berto 

**Qrant Duff, p. 53. 
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to Spitzbereren and Lapland. On July 19 war was declared. 
A telegram called the Prinee home from Tromso, and on July 
22 Benott was again presiding over a meeting of the Acad- 
emy of InwripticaUk 



IBAVOO^BUBBUH WIB; COMTIirDBD PBODDOnvnT; IBXKCH AOADZICT 

(1870-1879) 

Dmisg the meg^ Rbobh, ver; much dutrassed, remuned in 
Paris, and presented his ideas on the ritnation in the Dibata and 
the Bevue des deux Mondea. The exchange of open letters with 
David Friedrich Strauss was part of this propaganda. He stood 
in the dections of 1871, but again failed. In the fait of this 
year, he pnbUshed InlelUcttial and Moral Reform, a volome of 
political tracts. During the Commune, fae took rafuge at Var- 
sailles, where he composed his Philosophical Dialogues, not pub- 
lished till 1876. In the meauwbile (November 17, 1870) he had 
been reinstated in his chair of Hebrew at the College de France, 
and he continued to busy himself with the Hiatoire littiraire de Itf 
France and the Corpui, joining also (1873) the Journal dea 8a- 
vanta. His annual reports as secretary of the 8oci£t£ Asiatique 
were eagerly reeeiTed. A committee on higher education also 
occupied his attention. His autumns were mostly spent in Italy. 
The Autiehriat appeared in June, 1873, and various comparatively 
unimportant essays were contributed from time to time ia periodi- 
cals. Rheumatism began more and more to disable him, and he 
sought rdief at Ischia, where he b^an his PhUoaophical Drama*. 
1876 was the year of a Sicilian trip and 1877 that of a great 
speech on the unveiling of the Spinoza monument at the Hague. 
The publication of Recollections of Childhood and Youth was 
b^un in the Revue dea deux Mondea in 1876. The Ooapela was 
published in 1877, MisceUaniea of Hiatory and Travel and Caliban 
in 1878. On Jnna 13, 1876, Renan was dected to the French 
Academy, into which fae was recsved at a notable seaaion the next 
ApriL 



Thb Franco-PrtiBsiaii var was a emahiDg blow to Benan's 

international idealism. Qermany, aa he repeatedly coii> 
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fesses, had been his inteUectoAl and moral fostor mother. 
Of her he had conatmcted an image of nprightnesa, philo- 
sophic liberalisDj and devotion to lofty moral principles, 
to which the reality did not correspond. He had looked 
forward to an intellectual, and pertiaps political, alliance of 
France, Qermany and England to hold in check the Slavic 
hordes, which he regarded as a possible menace to European 
civilization. And now it was German bmtality before which 
that civilisation trembled. Nor did his condemnation spare 
the frivolons rulers and superfleial patriots of his own 
coontiy. Meeting Brandes on the street,^ he borst into 
a violent denonciation of the politicians responsible for the 
war and parted from his Danish acquaintance with teats in 
bis eyes. To others, referring to his defeat at the polls, he 
said: "They might have torn me in pieces from the tribune, 
but they would not have declared war before I had told 
them the whole truth." * And on August 19, he wrote fnmL 
Sfrvres to Grant I>qS: "What an access of insanity 1 What 
a crime 1 The greatest heart-pain I have ever felt in my 
life was when at Tromso we received the fatal telegram in- 
forming us that war was certain and would be immediate."* 
Renan was, indeed, a better patriot than those who refused 
to see and those who were incapable of thought. The crowd 
at Brabant's * mocked him and howled him down, to the great 
satisfaction of the inert and shallow Goncourt, who grew 
sentimental over the woes of France, but never raised a help- 
ful finger or uttered a stirring or a useful word. When 
Benan retires from the window in disgust over the acclama- 
tions of the crowd at the passage of a troop, and remarks 
emitanptnons^, "Not a man there is capable of an act of 



Memoir, p. ^1. 

After tho deaUi at Beiate-Bean iba itxgny diners tranttond th^ 

to the B«stMiiist Br^bsut. 
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▼irtne;"" and whes, after proclaiming the anperiorify of 
the Germans (September 6), he cries out against revenge: 
"No, rather let France perish; above country there is the 
kingdom of duty, of reason," he is giving momentary vent 
to passion over the broken ideals of a lifetime, an explo- 
gioQ which is in no sense inconsistent with the most ardent 
love of cotmtry. Benan was, to use his own words, one of 
"those whom a philosophic conception of life has raised, 
not indeed above patriotism, bnt above the errors into which 
one is drawn by an unenlightened patriotism." 

It is in this spirit that he prepared for the Revue dta 
deax M<mde»* his article on "The War Between France and 
Qermany," a war that he had always regarded as "the 
greatest misfortune that could befall civilization, ' ' since by 
it "the intellectual, moral and political harmony is broken," 
and hatred is substituted for understanding. Prussia is 
hard, ungenerous and proud; France, superficial and pre- 
sumptuous. It was her opposition that made the Prussian 
strength. The Unity of Germany is perfectly legitimate, and 
in qpite of the fact that the Baltic nobles want to Prusman- 
ize the whole nation and then all the world, Prussia will 
gradually be absorbed in the German state.^ "Prussia will 
pass, Germany will remain." Democracy will overwhelm 
militarism, a XaA in which it deserves assent and grateful 
empathy. Once dynasties are renounced, there is no prin< 

' August 83. For comment on this remark we Oie neeeh of AntiatiiiB 
(DromM phtiowpMguM, p. 349): "Among tboae who take and give 
death, there itn few vAo act from vaj motive I M&n'e arm ia ^ewed 
tttij vj pUHOn. There mnat be rules to &ct aa a woU among wolrea. 
As to ereeting into loftjr morality that which is tbe negation of all 
morali^, it u an exereiae for which I have little taMe. Let tha 
people do without principles; but do not give them wphima for 
troflu." 
'September 15, 1S70: La SSfonne inteUeetu»Uo et nonib. 
*A poetf AugustA Borbier, took a different view: 

"Le venin de la Pruve en toi rests A jamaii^ 
Et morte est I'Allemagne." 

Berne det dewx Uondn, October 1, 1870, p. Ml. 
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fiiple to apply to boundaries but the principle of national- 
ities. Without Alsace and Lorraine, Prance could hardly 
survive, and Europe without France would lack an essential 
element of life. But the principle of nationalities holds in 
it the germs of wars of extinction. "The end of war will 
be seen only when to this principle is added its corrective, 
the principle of a European federation, superior to all na- 
tionalities." Benan therefore calls for the intervention 
of all the neutrals, leading to a federal pact. To the Prus- 
sian naturalists who argue that the strong drive oat the 
weak, be answers that the analogy of the animals does not 
hold: There is in homanity a sense of right, justice, mo- 
rality. Never have several species of animals formed a 
coalition to fight an a^^essor, as Europe did against Spain 
in the sixteenth centnry, against Louis XIV and against 
Napoleon. "The wise friends of Prussia whisper to her, 
not as a menace, but as a warning: Tm Vicioributt" 

Of all Renan 's writings on the war, this is the most com- 
plete. The same ideas, however, and often in identical words, 
are repeated in his letters to his "learned master," Strauss.^ 
The first of these, dated September 13 and published in the 
Dibats September 16, is an answer to a letter printed by 
the Qerman scholar in the Augsburg Gazette for August 18, 
and by Renan in the DSbats for September 15. In this com- 
munication, after a historical review of the steps toward 
the unity of Oermany, Strauss places the blame for hostili- 
ties on France and invites Renan to reply throu^ the 
press. Renan thus became the literary protagonist of the 
French nation before the world, a nation which he claims is 
pacific and not to be judged by journalistic declamation. 
Let the present boundaries remain. It is for the victor to 

* Benan 'b letters are published in "La BSforme inteUgotuMt €t 
•noroJo"; tiiose of D. F. Strauss in GetammelU Sehriften, voL i. Sm 
alio Uanrica Hnret, "Ia Querelle de Stiuui et Benan," Svmt do 
i9¥S Mondet, 1915, tome xz^ 
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decide whether France is to resolve on revesge or to join an 
alHance with Germany and England, het there be a Con- 
gress of the United States of Europe. "Up to our time, the 
central power of the European community has been shown 
only in temporary coalitions against any people who as- 
pired to universal dominion; it would be good that a per- 
manent and preventive coalition should be formed for the 
maintenance of the chief common interests, which are after 
all those of reason and civilization." 

The reply of Strauss, dated September 29, also printed in 
the Augsburg Gazette, October 2, shows the baleful effects 
of the poison of PniBsianism. The HohenzoUeru tradition 
seems to him moderation, not arrogance, and he admires the 
Pmssians as "political animals." In the new state, Prussia 
will provide bone and sinew, South Germany flesh and blood. 
The victorious army will bring back from France German 
unity and it will not lay down the sword till the purpose 
of the war is attained, though after that it will brandish 
the weapon no longer. The final pages are boastful and 
arrogant, even insulting, "If you had spoken so to your 
French people, Ernest Kenan, and converted them to 
your peaceful beliefe, our soldiers would not soon be drink- 
ing choice French wines in Paris. ' ' * 

The conduct of Strauss in this correspondence was boor- 
ish. R^ian had printed his opponent's flrst letter in the 
DebaU before answering it; Strauss did not reciprocate this 
courtesy when he published his second letter in the AwgS' 
hurg Gazette. Instead, he printed the three documents, 
presentation, reply and refutation, an obviously unfair pro- 
ceeding, in a pamphlet, which was sold for the benefit of the 
German wounded. His misunderstanding of Kenan's re- 
marks about boundaries would be dishonest in one not 
blinded by an intolerant and superciUons patriotism. The 

*StmiH, p. 339. 
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the presence of the enemy. There must be an assembly, and 
it most be distinct from the body that is to regulate die 
future political destinies of France. To save the people is 
the dire need in the hour of distress. Let party and per- 
sonal ambitions be thrown to the winds. "Candidates, great 
heavens! for a mission of tears and griefl" 

Renan's appeal for a national assembly was presented in 
three letters to the Dihats, November 10, 13, and 28, 1870. 
To these, as might have been anticipated, the politicians 
paid no attention ; they secured an armistice (January 28, 
1871) so that regular elections might be held, they got into 
a fierce squabble over the exclusion of Bonapartist oflSce- 
holder^ in which Bismarck had to intervene, and the re- 
sulting assembly viciously clung to power for five years 
and at length voted the constitutional laws of 1875 which 
regulated the political destinies of Prance, 

At the elections of February 8, 1871, for which there was 
no time to make a canvass, Benan allowed his name to be 
presented, but he was defeated. "I have no hope," he 
wrote Berthelot on February 27, "for I am the first to 
admit that the remedies I perceive are impossible, at least 
for the present, and even within a fairly distant future." 
Nevertheless, he insists on presenting hia remedies to the 
public. On March 17, Taine writes: " "Kenan has lent me 
four long political articles dealing with the situation, which 
be probably will not publish. Th^r are loose, abstract, not 
very good. He is by no means at his best. He has always 
plenty of ideas, but his fundamental notion will repel ; very 
clearly he is for the restoration of aristocracy, the better to 
follow the example of Prussia." 

These four articles, made into one, form the title essay 
of Intellectual and Moral Beform, published in October, 
1871.'* Economic considerations, 88 usual, are none of 

** Vie et cofreipondance, vol. iii, 69. 

" Tbe rest of tlie book is mule op of the lettore to Sta>iu^ the 1870 
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Resan's concern. In the first part of this essay, headed 
"The Evil," be shows the general Incapacity of France, 
resulting from universal suffri^. The materialism of the 
workmen and peasants, their moral debas^nent and indif- 
ference, and the selfish desire for comfort among the bonr- 
geoisie, must result in mediocrity, while tbe absence of dis- 
cipline and self-sacrifice had unfitted the country for war. 
"The group of statesmen and generals in command when 
France faced Prussia was the most inefficient any nation 
had ever had." On the other hand, Prussia had been pre* 
served from industrial materialism by the old regime, which 
fostered subordination, the idea of duty and the military 
spirit. "Military organization is founded on discipline; 
democracy is the negation of discipline." The German 
victory, therefore, while a triumph of science and reason, 
was also a triumph of tbe old regime. After defeat, the 
Commune showed a wound beoeatb a wound, an abyss be- 
low an abyss. Tet "France renewed its life; tbe corpse 
disputed by tbe worms again developed warmth and mo- 
tion." 

The second part of the essay, headed "Tbe Remedies," 
is based upon the idea that France must regain the lost 
provinces. Patriotism demands this restoration. If Ger- 
many had left the nation intact, she might have establiEAted 
permanent peace in Europe, but now even a philoeopher 
cannot be deaf to the cry of two million souls. To accom- 
plish the task a reform is essential. Penitoice involves the 
correction of fundamental faults, and the fundamental fault 
of France has been a taste for superficial democracy. The 
model before it is the victor : Prusua after Tilsit became in 
fif^ years the first power in Europe. 

Iett«n to Uie D€batt, the lecture on famll; and atate in edneation, and 
tlie two lateat eeMjt in tbe Sewe des dmu; Mmdet, that on Mnstitn- 
tional monarelir and tbftt on the war. It ia entirely a book <4 eir- 
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At thiB point, for the first time, Retum employs imaginary 
spealurB to express the opposite phases of his thoa^t. A 
first citixen, who clearly represents the author's preferences, 
urges France to restore royalty and, to a certain extent, 
aristocracy, since duty is aristocratic and democracy with 
its indiscipline and disorder cannot make war. Then the 
nation should found a system of solid education and obliga- 
tory military training ; it should become serious, submissive 
to authority, amenable to rule and discipline ; and in twenty 
years it can avenge Sedan. The second citizen, on the con- 
trary, who represents what is most likely to take place, con- 
siders snch a program chimerical. France, in his view, will 
not change, but will continue in her course until she cor- 
rupts her neighbors to the same materialistic egotism and 
drags all of them down to a uniform plane of national 
feebleness. 

The essay proceeds to devise plans for elections to two 
chambers, a common recreation for French publicists at that 
time. Three points in Benan's scheme are interesting: 
(1) There ^ould be r^resentation, not only of numbers, 
but of functions, such as army and navy, teachers, clergy, 
and chambers of commerce; (2) women and children should 
be counted, the vote being cast by the male memb»« of the 
family, since "it is surely impossible that women should 
participate directly in political life"; (3) the publication 
of debates, since it leads to prolixin and declamation, should 
not be allowed. 

In edncation Renan would leave the elementary schools 
to the Church, the university to the Liberals. Literary 
dies, which have been overemphasized, should largely 
e place to science, though this should consist of princi- 
i and not of practical applications. There should be 
E a dozen independent and autonomous universities. 
'erhapB our defeat has been a benefit, he says in conclu- 
1; for W9 mi|^t have proceeded in our folly. There ftr? 
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two ^p«8 of society before ns : the American, tree, given to 
labor and to the pleasure of activity, bat lacking disUncUon 
and the capacity to produce original works in art and science ; 
and iia opposite, the old regime, which can be devdoped 
and corrected by liberalism. Though France is not tending 
toward the American type, bat rather toward an unstable 
socialism which leads to Csearism, yet she always does the 
unexpected and may do it again. At any rate, she has been 
generous, she is the salt of the earth, and without her the 
world would be tasteless. The last word of the essay, re- 
calling Candide'a, "We most cultivate onr garden," is 
Laboremui. 

II 

Between the composition of these articles and their pub- 
lication, the Gommnne, with its immense destruction of 
property and its horrible sacrifice of life, had inflicted ui>on 
Paris wounds in comparison with which the damage wrought 
by the siege was a mere trifle. To Renan the visions of the 
Apocalypse seemed almost realized and his experiences have 
marked their trail through The Antichritt, upon whieb he 
was thai engaged. For his political counsels he expected no 
hearing, and he got none. He had woiled for the intellectual, 
moral and political alliance of Germany and France, which 
wonld draw in England and constitute a force able to govern 
the world. But his early mistress, from whom he had derived 
the best that was in him, bad mocked the ideal. "What 
we loved in Germany, her largeness, her lofty conception 
of reason and humanity, exist no longer." Yet he hopes. 
' ' May there be formed at length a league of men of good will 
of every tribe, of every tongue, of every people, who will be 
able to create and maintain above these hot conflicts an 
empyrean of pure ideals, a heaven where there will be neither 
Greek nor barbarian, nor German, nor Latin."" Though 

" Prefaoe, La Sf forme, p. xiL 
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always interested, often agitated, b; political evHita, Benan 
ceased to write upon the sabject. In 1876, when a^ed to 
stand for Smator to represent the Bouches-da-Rhone, be 
allowed his name to be presented, but refused even to go 
to Marseilles to attend the caucus. When Jules Simon asked 
htm if he would vote with bis party, he replied: "Pretty 
often."" 

It is fairly cert^n that Benan would not have been a 
Buccesrinl political leader. His task was elsewhere, and his 
task was his del^ht. His venture into this field is, however, 
not to be regretted, 

Z will not bids the fact [he sayB in the iutrodootion to Tke Anti- 
cAmt] that the taste for history, the iacompanible delight felt 
in serang the spectacle of hnioanity unfold, has paiiicnlarly cap- 
tivated me in this volome. I have had too much pleasore in 
writing it to ask any farther recompense. Often I have re- 
proached myself for luvlng enjoyed myself so much in my stady 
while my poor country is being consumed in a slow agony ^ but 
I have a quiet conscience. When in the elections of 1S69 I of- 
fered myself to the snfFrage of my fellow citizens, all my placards 
bore in large letten: "No revolution; no war; a war will be as 
injurious as a revolntion." In the month of September, 1870, I 
begged the enlightened minds of Qermany and of Europe to think 
of the frightful misfortune that menaced civilization. During the 
si^;e, in Paris, in the month of November, 1870, I expoeed my- 
self to the greatest unpopularity by advising the calling of an 
assembly having power to treat for peace. In the elections of 
1S71, I answered to the overtures made me: "Such a mandate 
may be neither songht nor refused." After the reestablishment 
of order, I applied all my attention to the reforms that I consider 
the most urgent to save our country. I have therefore done what 
I could. We owe our country our sincerity; we are not obliged 
to resort to charlatanism to make it accept our services or onr 
ideas. (P. zliz.) 

Many of the political ideas of Benan were held in com- 
mon by Taine and others of what may perhaps be called 
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the Wing group. In one way or another, they have not 
been without their influence. The scholar's services, how- 
ever, belonged to his country, not in its parliament, bat in 
its institutions of learning. On November 17, Jules Simon 
being Minister of Public Instruction, Benan was for a sec- 
ond time appointed to the ch&ir of Hebrew in the Coll^ 
de France, and there he remained till his death.*' At the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, which did not 
omit a single one of its weekly meetings during all this 
troublous period, he presided over every gatherii^ for 1870, 
excepting the three already noted. In January, 1870, be 
was driven by the German shells from his home in the roe 
Vanneau to temporary quarters on the ri^t bank of the 
Seine. In April he went to S&vres, where dxteen persons 
lived in his sacked cottage. In spite of his "invincible re- 
pugnance to fleeing," the shells in the battle with the Com- 
mune again drove bim out, and, terribly distressed, and 
assured that he could be of no service to the cause of 
reason, he took refuge on May 1 in lod^gs at Versailles. " 
During the four weeks spent here,'^ while separated from 
his books and his customary tasks, he made use of his forced 
leisure for a review of his fundamental philosophic beliefs. 
The form of dialogue was chosen as being undogmatic and 
presenting varying phases of problems without requiring 
any conclusion. The purpose is to arouse reflection, even 
at the expense of exa^eratioii, for the dignity of man de- 
mands that we should not be indifferent to such questions, 
though we cannot hope for conclusive answers. It is a 

"Bartbelot proposed to the Qavenunent of National DefeuM the 
reappointment of uenttn. "You must see Trocbu," said Jules Simon, 
PeUeton supported tho request. Trochu said notiiisg, and the decree 
was signed: Speech of Berthelot at the anTeilinff of the statao of 
Benan at Trgguier, BenA d'Yg, p. 41B, Jules Simon s^i in hia 
janntT' waj: "I gave bim back his chair witliout Ms auing it." 
tjuatre Forlraitt. 

" To Burthelot, April 17, 29, 30. 

" He writes to Bertlielot again from S^rres, Hay 28. 
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saperfidal mind Uiat never casts a glance into the depths of 
the hhym it cannot hope to fathom. 

It is hardly necessaiy for Benan to infonn ns that his 
interlocutors do not represent persons, either imaginary or 
reaL He has not attempted to give them indiTidnalify. 
Th^ are obviooBly, as he calls them, "the different lobes of 
his brain," freely talking together. Malebranche and Kant, 
to whose formnlas all must return, are the metaphysical 
writes ehie£y quoted, though Fiohfe, Hegel and Schopra- 
haner are also referred to. 

In the first Dialogue, entitled "Certitudes," PhilaliUie, 
Endoxe and Eathyphron, philoeophera of the school that 
has for fundamental principles the worship of the ideal, 
the negation of the supematural and the experimental in- 
vestigation of reality, starting from a passage from Male- 
branche, review their ideas on Qod and the universe, a prao- 
tice that ooght to be renewed every ten years." The first 
certitude is that there is no trace of the action in particular 
oases of the will of any being superior to man. Prayer is 
but a mystic hymn ; if employed for self-interest, it would 
be an insult to the Divinity. The second certitude is that 
the world has an aim and works toward a mysterious result ; 
it develops from an inward necessity, an unconscious in- 
stinct, analogous to the blind efforts of plants and embryos. 
Everything tries to realize itself. All reality aspires to con- 
sciousness, and all obscure consciouMiesB aspires to clarity. 
Up to the present the consciousnes of the wh(de is so obscure, 
tiiat it scarcely surpasses that of the oyster or the polyp ; but 
it exists and rises toward its end with sure instinct. The doc- 
trine of final causes is replaced by the doctrine of evolution. 
The secret spring that moves all is Ood. We are duped tor 

"Benwi'a own pn>«t[ee is, as amai, generaUied: 1849, The Ftitun 
o/ BotaiuM: 1860, "Meti^byaica and its Fntare"; 1871, PMIoaopMa 
Dittlognm; 1880, nothing puMiibed; 1869, "EMninfttioa of Phil- 
onpUe ConHiene&" 
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nstote's porpoeee, and every desire, as soon as folfllled, is 
seen to be vanity. We know this, and yet poivne our desires. 
3eU-devotioD and virtue among men are analogous to the ma- 
ternal instinct among birds, a blind sacrifice to an tmknown 
end. An ingenious providence takea its precautions to as- 
sore the amoont of virtue needed to atutain the univeim. 
Fco' the true philosopber, to obey nature is to collaborate in 
the divine work. Morality reduces itself to snlnnission. Im- 
morality is revolt against this course of things. 

For the second Dialogae, "Probabilities," Th£ophraste 
has joined the others, and becomes the principal speaks. In 
the immense activity of the world, he maintains, all rival 
^otiams cancel one another, bnt what is done for the ideal 
aabaists and gradually accumulates as capital. It is by 
what little we add to this reserve of progress that we live 
eternally. All is bom of matter, but it is the idea that 
animates. A symphony consists of physical vibrations and 
the idea of the composer, neither existing without the other. 
"The idea is a virtnality that craves existence; matter 
gives it concreteness, makes it a reality." Perfect existence 
ia to he sttribated only to the idea, or rather to the idea 
eonscions of itself, the soul. The highest expression of 
conaciouBness known to us is humanity, and the highest 
expression of humanity is science, virtue, art. If these fiul 
here, yet in some other world, throng nature's profusion, 
perfeoti<Mi will be realized. The universal work of all that 
lives is to make God perfect, to contribute to the grand 
final resultant that will dose the circle of things by unity. 
This work hitherto accomplished blindly by a tendency, rea- 
son will take in hand and, after having organized humanity, 
will organize Qod. Science may conquer what seem in- 
superable difiSculties, and a small body of men, by scientific 
secrets inaccessible to common brains, m^ control the 
mass. 

Thtocist ia now added to speak of "Dreantt" in the tllird 
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Dialogue. He goes beyond humanity and assigns to tlie 
nniverae an aim superior to man 's conception. The fatnre 
conscioiuness of humanity may he infinitely superior to 
the present. PhiloBophically speaking, democracy has little 
chance of saceess. It is impossihle to raise all to the same 
level, for this is contrary to the ways of Glod, which create 
snmmita, superior beings whom others are glad to serve. 
An £Iite of intell^nce, masters of the secrets of reality, 
would dominate the world and make reason reign. Such 
men would actually possess the power claimed by the Church. 
Truly infallible, beneficent, all-powerful, they might have 
the means to destroy the planet. There might thus be 
developed a superior race. Or the universe might be re- 
duced to a angle existence, all nature producing a central 
life, the sum of billions of lives, past and present, like the 
cells in an organism. Sometimes be conceives Qod as the 
vast ccmsciousnesB in which all are reflected, each having his 
part, artist, writer, saint, even the man of pleasure. The 
resurrection of the individual, a soul without the body, is 
chimerical. God, become perfect, will resuscitate the past. 
Those who have contributed to the wo^k will feel its accom- 
plishment ; those who have made no sacrifice will go to noth- 
ingness. A deep of a billion centuries and one of an hour 
are equal. The recompense will seem to fallow death im- 
mediately. Qod is an absolute necessity. He will be. He 
is. As s reality. He will be ; as ideal. He is. We reach a 
point where we must stop. Reason and language apply only 
to the finite. "It is about as the priests speak, only the 
words are different." The last phrase of the essay asserts; 
"In matters of virtue, each finds certitude in consulting 
his own heart." 

The developments omitted in the foregoing analysds but 
slightly modify the current of t^e thong^it, thou^ a few 
of th^n rather scandalized some readers. Such, for ex- 
amplef the remaric that nature does not favor virtue; ot 
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that tile aniTene is the great egotist that catches os with 
the grossest baits; or that criticism demolishes reli^oo, 
love, goodness, tmth ; or that there may come a time when 
a great artist or a virtaoos man will be an antiquated, al- 
most useless thing. These, however, are bat sallies hy the 
way; the fundamental thought is that of TAs Fvtvft of 8ci- 
ence, systematicaUy developed and with a few additional 
side lights. Taine finds in Renan much of Plato, almost a 
poet, which may be the truest philosophy. That the world 
has an aim and labors toward a mysterious end, he voold 
range rather among the probabilities than among the certi- 
tudes, and he invites his f rirad to develop the thesis.'* For 
Benan, however, the time for absolute systems was past. He 
traversed philosophies, but dwelt in none. He had, indeed, 
no doubt regarding his own views, thouf^ ready to admit 
that the opposite might be right. In his heart he knew 
that love, universal goodness, is the law that does not de- 
ceive, and that goodness depends upon no theory conceived 
by the intellect 

It was the same with his patriotism, which to some people 
seemed occasiwially to flicker. It was firm in his heart. 
When rumor ascribed to Berthclot the idea of taking a 
position in England, Benan wrote: *** "For Heaven's sake, 
reject that idea. Yon would fail in a matter of duty. The 
more unhappy our country, the less we should think of quit- 
ting it." Unless driven out, deprived of intellectual liberty 
or left to starve, those who have benefited from its insti- 
tutions and its past would defraud the nation of the capital 
advanced for their good. Even if the College de Prance is 
left without governmental support, he will continue his 
work there .without pay, however "shameful, stupid, in- 
famous, repulsive" the Parisian mob Aiay becwne. 



•Lattw at JnM 6, 1876. 
"A^ SB, 1871. 
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"Science, like daty, k never donnant," sud Boua in 
hu presidential addren t« the occanon of bestowii^ tlie 
annnal prizea of the Academy of InacriptiraiB^ Deeanber 
29, 1871. While not a single weekly meeting of the Acad- 
emy had been omitted, the whoUrly ^crcises proceeding 
even when a shell fell upon the hnilding in which they were 
held, yet the annual pablie asBemblage, a sort of fete, was 
felt to be an impropriety daring sneh ttmes. Two each 
meetiogB, therefore, were combined in one, at which both 
Benan and hia mcceasor, Ddisle, presided in turn. Delisle, 
however, contented bimBelf with distributing the prizes, 
leaving Benan the orator of the occanon, an oecasion whicli 
may be regarded as opening the series of those felicitous 
speeches for which he later was in such demand.'' Hare 
he insists on the continuity and permanence of erudition, 
the superior value of serious intellectual woi^ and the hoD<v 
rightly dae to those who "attach an elevated, almost re- 
ligious meaning to their studies."" 

Erudition, indeed, was for a time, not only Benan 's prin- 
cipal, but his sole productive occupation. Even his ar- 
ticles for the Bevue deg deux Mondes were merely the ad- 
vance publication of memoirs prepared for the Bistoire 
UtUrmre de la France.'^ For this collection he also pre- 

"A prerioiu brief rnddreas u prwdcnt of the Academy had been 
deUTered on Maj 10, 1870, at the fnneral of Tillemain. Dimiomn 
ft eo»fSreiteet. 

'MHange* d'hittoirt et it voj/agei. 

'Febraar; IS and March 1, 1871, "Un pnbliewte dn tempa de 
Fbilippe le Bel: Picrra dn Bois," and March 15, April 1 and 16. 
1872, "Un Miniatre de Philippe )e Bel: OuOIaume de NogareL'* 
The flrat piece ia eurpriaing in a magazine addressed to the reading 
pablie, OS it is not at all in popnlar form and contains detaitod 
analyses of the author's works. The second piece, divided into 
"L^&.ttestat d'Anagni," "Lea Apologies de Nogaret et le proete dea 
Templiers," and "Le Procds centre la m&noire da Bonilaea," baa 
a mora general appeal; in fae^ the story of Anagni ia of abaoibing 
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pared aa article on "The French Babbis of the Beginning 
of the Fonrteenth Century," based on a vast assemblage 
of notes collected b7 Adolphe Neubaner, tinder-librarian of 
the Bodleian, who gathered them on missions to the various 
European libraries.'* Another work for the Academy of 
Inacriptions was the Corpus Inscripiiowttm Somiticantm, 
the progress of which we learn from the secretary's reports 
in the Comptes rettdus. On July 5, 1872, Renan presents 
for inspection a provisional specimen of the arrangement 
and typography; in January, 1874, the committee, having 
finished its preliminary discnssions, is ready to pass to the 
final notices on each inscription ■" in February, 1875, trans- 
lation into Latin and final and uniform editing have been 
begun; and in a few weeks a chapter can be printed in 
proof for further discussions; in August, 1876, the Fhceni- 
cian part, about one-half of the work, is practically finished ; 
in January, 1877, the work is nearly ready and in July 
the first fascicle is complete, merely awaiting funds from 
the government; the following February, it is still awaiting 
funds; but on November 7, 1879, Benan in triumph placed 
on the table the proof of the first sheet of the Corpus, thus 
bringing to fruition the labors of twelve years. 

interest. A further cantribution to the same series appeared in the 
Bevuv, March 1, IS79, "I<a Papaut6 hors de 1 'Italie— Clement V." 
Published is vols, xxri (1873), zxrii (1877), and xxriii (18S1) of the 
Hiatoire Uttiraire de la France, tbey vere, according to diiectiona 
in his nill, collected after Benan '■ death In a Tolame, Stvdei 
tur la politique religieute du rigite Se Philippe le Bel (1899). L'eav 
de joaoence is directly connected with tbeae studie- 

"flirtotre litt6raWe, vol. nrii, pp. 131-734. ' 
begun eleven years before. The copj was read; 
Tolnme did not appear till 1877. 

"Concerning collaboration in interpreting inicri 
"What one does not see, is apparent to another; 
this one is rectified bj Uiat one ; compariaoDa not 
first inveatigatora are clearly perceived by their SU' 
the end of three or four years, a text submitted 
of eight or ten persons capable of interpreting it, 
a degree of oleamess in ivhich it remains etati 
eorenes are made." Beport to SoeiM 1 
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His favorite 3oci£t£ Asiatiqoe did not get along bo well 
88 the Academy. From October 11, 1870, to Febroary 24, 
1871, no meetings were beld and thereafter they were for 
some time very irregular. For some years much trouble 
was experienced is obtaining soitable quarters, until they 
settled in 1S78 in the me de Lille. According to Darmeste- 
ter, it was Benan'a faith in science that carried the society 
through tiiis tronbloos period.** Twice reelected secretary, 
he inspired his colleagues by his eagerly awaited annual re- 
port. Thongh the founders of the socie^ even during the 
Bevolution were happy in comparison, the rule he enunci- 
ated waa to continue the work whether or not it bad a fntnra. 
"In times like ours, despair is overcome only by a reflective 
determination to fulfill one 's task of every day, even if the 
mind is distracted and the heart heavy." In continuing 
intellectual research, the members act as good patriots and 
good citizens, for tiiere is no better service to their dis- 
tracted country than to maintain the tradition of solid 
intelleetaal culture. "It is because France allowed the sci- 
entific spirit, the habits of precision and exact reasonii^, 
the aptitude of keeping many things in mind at once, to 
perish in her heart, that she was first precipitated into s 
disastrous war, then vanquished, then delivered over to the 
most desolating of civil strifes. ... It is in workii^ for 
this reform of the intellectnal education of France, far more 
than by agitationfl and sterile declamations that we shall 
contribute to raise her up again. Let us do our duty as 
scholars hour by hoar, without seeking popularity, even 
without hope of reward, and we shall be assured that we 
have well served our country."" 

His hopes grow as the years pass. Not every expectation 
has been realized, but what acquisitions, what discoveries! 

"Bewe Bleve, October SI, 18B3. 

"Report of June 20, 1871. AU these BepoHs ue found in the Jnly 
auuiber of the Jowttal Atiatisue for the fear. 
300 
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The young men of the Societi de Ungvistique, saoh as Br^al 
and Darmesteter, are welcomed. (1874.) £Us pnpil, Phi- 
lippe Berger, shows wonderful keenness in deciphering in- 
acriptious. (1875.) "It is a true joy for the ftiend of 
fine and excellent things to see the ever more fiourishin^ 
state of our studies, the zeal, the activi^, the solidity, the 
vigor, the good method that our youthful scholars, imbued 
with the best philolo^cal and critical doctrines, bring to 
researches in which the only recompense is the service ren- 
dered to truth." (1877.) 

While the major portion of each Report is devoted to the 
appreciation of deceased scholars" and a critical review 
of the French oriental worts of the year, Renan is constantly 
drawing morals from his subject matter. When Jnlien and 
Pauthier, who had lived in a state of chronic quarrel, died 
within the year, he remarked : "It furnishes a lesson from 
which we should profit. Liberty of criticism is the funda- 
mental condition of science; it must not be touched, but 
personalities of every kind must be severely banished. Be- 
ware lest rivalty degenerate into hatred and the career of 
an estimable scholar be hindered, because two persons m- 
gaged in the same studies are at the outset of their activity 
placed in opposition to one another. If the number of 
scholarly positions is limited, the field of public esteem 
is immense. To seek to deprive a rival of that recompense 
is a wicked act." (1873.) Scholars, he thinks, are generally 
too severe in their judgments of one another. Whoever 
gives himself disinterestedly to research is worthy of es- 
teem. "To use in such a matter disdainful or malevoloit 
expressions is to ^ow a great presumption. Let him who 
has never made a mistake, cast the first stone." For char- 
latanism and bad work, ^euce is best, since he would not 



be a pcdioeman of eraditioii. (1874.) Tet his criticisin, 
tboa^ kindly, never faiils to indicate the points of weakness, 
even in the woib of his friends. While there shoiild be no 
frnolons liietorie, there is for the most special studies a 
style, a form, condititms of degsnee snd refined eompo- 
ntioB. . . . Making no sacrifiee in the sabjeet mstter, let 
lis do all ve ean not to repel any cultivated mind desiring 
to mter oar domain. Obscnre topics can be treated clearly, 
and a eonsdentious writer oo^t not to be satisfied until 
he has taken all the pains he can to avoid presenting diffi- 
culties to his readers. " (1875.) 

It is not only in his great historiefi, and in his general 
essays, but in his most technical writings as well, that Benan 
exemplifies the theories here propounded. Indeed, he can 
transfer a passage bodily from the one to the other, as he 
sometimes does.** In 1S73 he entered the editorial board 
of the Journal det SavanU, receiving, as he tells ns, not a 
rich pension from Napoleon III, bat 500 francs a year," a 
sum which he more than earned by the nomber and im- 
portance of his contribntionB.** 

Another interest in these years was the reform of higher 
education in France, a subject that had agitated his mind 
since the days of The Future of Science. Appearing before 
the Guizot Committee on Higher Education appointed by 

• For ezsmple, "Ia SoeiMi berMro," Bmmg dm detai IfondM, Sep- 
tember 1, 1873 (Mfio*ge» d'hittoire et ie voyaae*), hai & pMsage 
from the Beport of 1873. and "Le ThUtr« pemn," Dtbatt, July 9 
ud 10, 1S78, a paaaage from the Beport of 1878 CHtrnveOei tWdn). 

^FeuiUet diUuikiet, p. niii. 

' The Bureau of the Jovrnal det Savantt coiuuted of the Miniitar 
of Public Initnetioii, aa president, and six assiatanti; of whom Benau 
waa one, selected from varioas claases of the Institiit, together wiOi 
a gtoap of re^lar writers, who were the most distinguished acholar* 
of Prance. Printed at the Imprim£rie Nationale, the periodical is a 
monthly jonmal devoted to reviews of leanied pabHeatiDiis in all 
branches of knowledge, such reviews being generally almost independent 
artieles. Almost all Kenan's artictea deal with topics connected with 
his Oriffitu, Many of them are of considerable interest to non* 
q>eelalists, but only a few have been republished. 
302 
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Segns in 1870, he bad opposed grantiQe to any groap that 
wished it the privilege of establishine: a school of oniTeraity 
grade under the guise of freedom of teaching. Such free- 
dom, he maintained, conld be procured only by opening the 
regular courses in the state tmiversities to any properly qual- 
ified teacher (ordinarily any one having the doctor's degree) 
and by patting such courses on a perfect equality with 
those given by the official professors; in other words, he 
advocated privatdocentism.** 'During the winter of 1872, 
he was one of a group of about a dozen scholars, which 
included Taine and Berthelot, who presented to Joles Si- 
mon a report advocating the decentralization of the uni- 
versities.'* The next year liberal hopes were dashed by the 
reaction which elected MacMahon and placed the clerical 
Batbie at the head of the edncation department. The law 
of 1875 allowed any group of citizens under fised conditions 
to found eatablishments for higher education ^i^^de of 
those controlled by the state, and Benan publi^ed in th« 
Dibatt** his views as stated above, defending them from 
the implication of Qermanism by showing that such was 
the constitution of the University of Paris in the thirteenth 
century. From a letter of Taine •' we learn that the suc- 
cessor of the old extra-administrative committee was still 
holding meetings in 1876, and Berthelot in August writes 
of what seems to have been its last conference (Almost 28, 
1876). A detailed report, embodying Benan'a leading piin- 
ciplea of decentralization — seven or ei^t local univernties 
in cities instead of one State University, and freedom of 
teaching within these universities for all qualified persons 
— ^was presented to Waddington, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and he drew up a project of law somewhat on the lines 

"liard, L'Btueignemtnt tmpiritvr e» France, voL ii, p> 806, 

■ Taine, Corretptmdanee, voL iil, p. 160. 

** JoIt 4: we Miiange* d'Mttoirv et de mrnoffn. 

"Tp 0. P(ui», May 17, 187e. 
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Buggested ; bat all came to naught in the political agitatiomi 
of tlie time.*' 

IV 

Ueaowhile Benan continaed his work on bis Origina with- 
ont intermiflBion. During July and Angnst, 1871, he visited 
the Prince Napoleon at Frangins, on the Lake of Geneva, 
and after returning to Paris, made in October and November 
a trip through Provence, Nfce, Genoa and other cities of 
Northern Italy to Venice, where he is again much occupied 
with art." He has modified some of his judgments, how- 
ever, since he has seen the supreme type of the beautiful, 
the Acropolis at Athens.*' On his return, he at once wrote 
an introduction for Bitter's translation of the Essays of 
David Strauss, a favor promised in March, 1870, when he 
had expected to meet the German scholar through the good 
offices of his Svriss friend. In performing this task Benan 
not only said, but showed, that he did not believe in allow- 
ing a political break to injure scientific and philoBophical 
relations. 

In 1872, after again paying his respects to the Prince 
Napoleon late in September, he crossed the Simplm, was 

"Idard, Vol. II, Book Tiii, Chapter II, and Appendix, whero the 
BepoTt probably in part tlie wort of Benan, and the Project are 
pnntetL 

"See letters to Bitter and Bertbelot In the Berthelot Corre- 
tpondanoe, letter ix, p. 411, ought to be dated 1671, aa letter x, follow- 
ing, la clearlj an answer to it. On the other hand, letter viii, p. 408, 
ahoold precede letter iii, p. 42S, which is an answer to it, and should 
be dated 1872. The route followed in letter viii is not to be har- 
monized with that of letter iz. In 1S71, moreover, Benan was preoent 
and spoke at a meeting of the Aeadfimie dee Inacriptions on October 
13. He eould not, therefore, have been in Florence October 7 and 
then gone on to Bome. Furthermore, he saya be had been in Italf 
twent]r-tbr«e ^ars before, whereas, writing to Bitter in ISTl, he says 
twenty-two years. The ^Ineion in letter viii to Qambetta's speeches 
refers to that statesman's tour of 1872 and the reference to the meet- 
ing of the three emperors is deciaiTe for this date, as the e«nfenite« 
ocenrrad in August^ 1872. 

"To Bitter, November SB, 1871. 
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raefaaDted with Lago Ma^ore, and then passed on through 
the Apennines to Florence and Borne. At Borne he read 
the proofs of The Antichrist. "It will take me about four 
months to correct and retouch it all," he writes.** "It will 
not appear before April." In April, however, he was still 
busy with his work, writing Bersot (April 1, 1873), "For 
six weeks I shall be wholly given to my Antichrist. Im- 
possible to steal an honr from it." ** It was, in f&ct, June 
before the book appeared. 
On June 18, 1873, Taine wrote:" 

I hftve received The Antichrist of Renan ; it is interesting, lofty, 
and the emdition is enormous; but the fault of the subjeet is 
always there; the docaments are lacking, there are too many 
gaps and conjectnrea; he stretches a tezt like a metal wire nntU 
he makes it infinitely thin and fragile. And then, all those early 
Christians have ench weak brains, so like tbe Methodists of the 
populace, the blubbering converted negroes of America, that one 
becomes weary of their jeremiads and their hallucinations. What 
a pity that he did not write the history of the Cneara from 
Aognstns to Nero. Here the documents are sufficient and the 
human element is interesting; the real interest in his book is in 
what be says of Nero, of Rmne and of the taking of Jerusalem. 

The admiration of Benan and Taine for one another did 
not hinder frank dissatisfaction with the character of each 
other's work. 

The summer of 1873 was spent at Sevres, but the next 
year Renan again took a trip through Switzerland to North- 
em Italy. From Venice he sent hia "Letter to Flaubert 
concerning the Temptation of Saint Anthony,*'*' Septem- 
ber 8, in which he expresses his scorn for the pedants who 



"To Bitter, Deeember 7, 1872. 

'Bergot et act onUf, p. 267. To Hitter he had written, Marefa 13, 
1873, tliat the eorieetiou of the proof took day and night, and would 
oceapy from six weeks to two months more. 

'^ Correapoiidanet, vol, iii, 2S1. 

•Fntaitt (UtaeM«t. 
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demand moral and political aims from a worb of imagina- 
tion. The little that Benan published during these two 
years ia not of much import ' ' PhcEniciau Art " ^* is noth- 
ing but the conclusion of his Phoenician Mimon (1871) ; 
"Berber Society"** is a mere abstract from a book on 
Algiers. ' ' The Religious Crisis in Europe, " *' an essay on 
current affairs, is a clear statement of the conflict between 
the doctrine of papal infallibility and the PrusBian idea of 
the state. Here the chief interest lies in Benan 's solution, 
lib«^ for the individual, whether Cathf^ic or non-Catholic. 
"Liberty," he says, "is reciprocal; when it is desired for 
oneself, it must be admitted for others." It is an end, not 
a means. And, though the liberal party is the moet com- 
pletely discredited in Europe, its policies must in the end 
be adopted, being the only just, nay, the only wise ones. 
One of the few features Renan ever finds to praise about 
the United States is its policy toward religion.** 

In this article, as often elsewhere, Benan looks forward 
to a schism in the Catholic Church and the election of rival 
popes. The same motive appears in his eulogy of Athanase 
Coquerel,*^ for his effort to establish a less narrow Protes- 
tantism. The principal thought is here embodied in four 
propositions: (1) The appearance of a new religion is an 
impossibility; (2) the present religions are not destined to 
disappear, leaving humanity without religious forms; (3) 
the established worship cannot remain without reforms and 
new interpretations; (4) it follows that both Catholicism 
and Protestantism will give birth to churches which, without 



'Gaeette de* BeatueArts, Maj 1, 1673. 

'*Sevue dM dewe Mondet, September 1, 1873. 

"Ibid., Pebrnwy, 1874. 

"'Berber Societj" Seuan thonght it north while to pnbllah In 
Utlange* d'hittoire et de voyagea. The other two pieeea wera ra- 
printed in the poathumooa volame, ItHmget reJigietu »t luttoriqu«t. 

""Le proteitBiitigniB liberai," Dibatt, September 23, 1870: U^ 
lanffet reliffievx ft htttorigtiet. 
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breaking with the past, will seek better to answer the needs 
of the present Whether or not Benan was a good ecclesi* 
astical prophet, the fntnre only can teU. 

In 1875 Renan, officially representing the Coll^ de 
France, delivered one of the main addresses and aereral 
sabsidiary speeches at the tercentenary of the University of 
Jjeyden (Pebmary 18).** On March 1, he for the first time 
published a chapter of the Origins in the Bevue det deva 
Mondes.** There are now several indications of the pre- 
mature old age that was coming upon him, as it came upon 
so many of his friends. Both Taiue and Sainte-Beuve were 
old men at fiity. In August he went to Houlgate on the 
coast of Normandy, suffering severely from riieomatism and 
nnwilling "to accept a diminution of life." Here, as a 
divermon, he revised hia PkHotopkic Didloffius, published, to 
the accompaniment of much objurgation at their supposed 
cynicism, the next May, In fact, there was nothing in them 
that he had not said before, though put in a different form.** 

On the invitation of Michele Amari, scholar and states- 
man, and formerly a colleague at the Biblioth^que, Benan 
started from Normandy for Palermo to attend a philological 
congress, embarking at Genoa in company with Gaston Paris 
on August 24. Alter the meetings, he, with a company of 
others, was rushed over Sicily on a ten-day sleepless ar- 
cheological expedition. Beceived everywhere with speeches 
and ovations, he was particularly singled out for popular 
enthusiasm, because, having been for years a subject of 

* Sm Bevue dea dntx Mondet, March 1, 1B75. 

* The artiole, autitled ' ' L 'ApoealTpae de 1 'an 97 — L* dernier 
prophfita dea Jaif a, ' ' connate of a paaaage from the midat of Chapter 
zri, provided with an introductiai), a eonclnaioii, and various inaertAd 
phrasea and paragrapha to adapt it to ita independent publication, 

"In the preface be aara: "I ahall later pnbliah an «ma.y, entitled 
Tlte Futvre of Science, that Z coropoied in 1848 and 1849, mneh mora 
eonaoliag than thi^ and which will better please thoae attaebed to the 
demosratie reli^on. The reaction of 1850-1851 and tli« Coup d'Atat 
inqired me with a pcMjmtam of which I am oot yet eared." 
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hostile aermoDB, he had become a sort of legend and people 
were astonished and delighted to see it alive. Theae ex- 
periences are related in an article in the Revue des dewt 
Mondet in the fonn of a personal letter to the director, dated 
Ischia, September 20."* Although Kenan had preriously 
written rather intimate prefaces, this was the fint pab- 
lisbed article in which he talked about himself to the pnUic 
as frankly as he would to familiar friends. He t«Ils of 
bis rheumatism. "For the first time I thot^ht of old age. 
I complained that it was premature, thoiiE^ realizing that, 
since my essential woi^ was nearly completed, I ooght to 
count myself among those favored by £ate." "My stiff leg 
and dragging foot did not once refuse the hardest work. 
The malady was not cured, but forgotten." We approach 
the frankness acd charm of the Recollections. What deli^t- 
ful descriptions, reminiscences, reflections, side remarks! 
What sharp eyes I What trained artistic appreciation I But 
SicUy does not, after all, ofEer the best in art. "Every trip, 
every investigation, every new study, is thus a hymn to 
Athena."" The trip was rounded out by three weeks in 
Ischia and the remainder of October in Rome. 

Familiar talk with the public was continued in 1876 with 
the publication in the Revue des deus Mondes of the first 
two chapters of the RecoUectiona of Childhood and Youth." 
Like bis mother, to whom he owed several of bis stories, 
the aging Benan allowed his mind to voyage hack to his 
early home, a region softened and beautified by distance, 
peopled with persons who become altogether attractive in 
the indulgent and good-humored view of a tranquil old aga. 
The scenes are realized with consummate art, and yet poet- 

"November IS: "Vingt jovrg en Sieile: le Congrla de PaleniMt" 
lltlangn d'hittoire et de voyages. 

"The same remark oecara in "PhcBnieiui Art." 

"Usrch 15, "Le Broyeur de lin"; Deeember 1, "PriAre Bur I'Aero- 

Ble. Le Bonbomme STstime at la petite No&nL" TheM aro r^nb- 
hed with no change^ excepting here and there a word. 
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ised hy the detadiment of rever;. Most readers would be 
friUing to sacrifice a volnme or two of the historiee for an- 
other group of these faseinating reminiscencee. The moment 
vas precious. Delightful as are the later papers on life at 
the 8«ninar7, they have not precisely the same touch as these. 

Such literary recreations were never allowed to distract 
Kenan's attention from his main task. In June, 1S77, was 
published The Gospels, fifth volume of the Origins. He had 
expected this to be the last, hut the work grew as he pro- 
gressed, and one more seemed now to he necessary; two 
were actually required. After the climax of interest in 
The Antichrist, the present volume seems to mark a decline, 
from which we do not completely rise until we reach Marcus 
Aur^ius. 

For over three years after 1876, Benan contributed noth- 
ing to the Revue des denx Mondes but a brief tribute to the 
hi^-minded and sympathetic Queen Sophie of Holland,"* 
who loved both France and Germany for what was noble in 
each and who suffered because her aspiration for German 
unity had been achieved t^ the brutal negation of every 
ideal principle. This little essay is one of a gronp of three, 
each a gem of chivalrous and intellectnal homage, which 
celebrate remai^able women of Renan's acquaintance. The 
other two enshrine the rare spirit, noble heart, philosophic 
mind and rich nature of Mme. Hortense Comu, beneficent 
and h'heral influence on Napoleon III (June 17, 1875), and 
the sonorons soul of Geoi^ Sand, whose works arc the echo 
of the century and whose death seems to brii^ about a 
diminution of humanity." An exquisite delicacy of feeling, 
a perfect appropriateness of touch puts these little com- 
positions in a class by tfaemselvcB. 

**Jime 16, 1677. two and a half pages in the Chronicle, ndthont 
hMdiiig, between the political rariew sad a book notioe. 
"Letter to the editor of Le Tempa, June 11, 187S. AH tbiee Is 
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The death of the Queen of Holland closely followed the 
two hundredth anniversary of the death of Spinoza (Feb- 
ruary 12, 1877), at which Renan delivered the principal 
address."* This is a piean to reason, liberty and the ideal, 
based upon the httmble, pious, kindly life and the lof^ and 
fearless thought of the man who in his age "had seen moat 
deeply into God." All the qualities that Renan admired in 
a scholar and thinker — "his life was a masterpiece of good 
sense and judgment" — were united in Spinoza, and if this 
discourse is inferior to the essay on Saint Francia, it is partly 
because the author was hampered by the requirementa of an 
oration for a specific occasion. Instead of attenuating his 
customary ideas on such matters as religion, dogmatism and 
the supernatural, he rather oTeremphasized them, thoug^h 
never offensively, and a certain formality interferes with 
bis natural ease. The piece is nevertheless a noble tribute, 
and worthy to open the long series of eulogies delivered 
during the next fifteen years. 



In every direction we thus find the beginnings of the 
activities that occupied Kenan's final period. Unhappily we 
also meet the infirmities that tormented his physical decline. 
On March 24, 1877, Grant Duflf saw him on the upper floor 
of the Hotel Prince of Monaco, suffering cruelly from rhen- 
matiam. In April Ritter, visiting Paris, finds him "aged 
in face, but always amiable, gracious and charming." " The 
Swiss disciple visits the lecture room: "Yesterday I heard 
Benan at the Coll^ de France: delightful, incomparable 
hourl" (April 26.) Later the master explained the six- 
teenth Psalm, an interpretation of "such scientific ezaetj- 

■PnblJBhed separatelj in pamphlet form by Calmann lAy, aa were 
numj of Beaati'a addieven; then in tfowellet tlvdei d'hitMn n- 
Jigiiiue, IS84. 

"Letter, April 26. 
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tnde and p^cbological depth." (May 8.) All the tes- 
timony shows that, while Benan might easily have attracted 
crowds hf giving as courses his books in advance of pablica- 
tion, a common professorial custom, he confined his appeal 
to a small number of real students by presenting strictly 
scientific and philol(^cal matter. He chose the small room 
of Bumonf and Silyestre de Sacy and with a little group 
seated around a table, he conducted what he called a labora- 
tory, once a week explaining a Bible text, and giving hia 
second lesson to inscriptionB, in order to provoke the spirit 
of research. Though a kindly and enconraging teacher, he 
was also severe, being pitiless toward hardy and fantastic 
translation, and the explanation of the uncertain by the 
uncertain, obscunun per obscuritu, as he said. Yet hia 
criticism was not of the geometric order, but sprang from 
sentiment founded on full knowledge." 

In the summer of 1877, the previous vacation having been 
passed at Sdrres, Benan 'a rheumatism drove him to lachia, 
to take the baths at Casamicciola, the trip being made by 
sea from Genoa. The next summer he traveled through 
the Vosges, and by B&le, Constance, Innsbmck, the Tyrol 
to Venice and Florence, where he attended a congress of 
Ori^talists presided over by his friend Amari. In 1879 he 
was again at lochia, having visited Taine at hia place on 
Lake Annecy on the way down, Taine had become too much 
of a country gentleman, incapable of judging the great 
things of the past. "He read me parts of his Jacobins, Al- 
most everything is true in detail ; only this is but a quarter 
of the truth. He shows that all those things were wretched, 
horrible and shameful ; it should be shown at the same time 
that they were grandiose, heroic, sublime."** In their mu- 

■ Article hj Philippe Berber is DSbatt, October 7, IMS, and "EniMt 
BeutB et hi ehaire d'hibreu mi ColUgv do Fianeo" by tlie MOW, in 
Savvs ds I'hirtoire de$ reliffiont, vol S8. 

*To BOTtlwlot, Anguit 17, 1879. 
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tnal criticisms Benan and Taine patently display their basic 
tendencies. They love and admire one another, but neither 
can be quite satisfied with the other's work. 

The summers of 1877 and 1879 at Isehia inspired the last 
^reat original stroke of Benan's genius, the philosophic 
dramas, Caliban and L'Eou de jowoence. Of tJie fiist, he 
says ; "I wrote it at lachia during the moming hours, when 
the vines were covered with dew and the sea was like whitish 
watered silk. The philosophy appropriate for such hours 
of repose is that of the crickets and the larks, who have 
never, I think, doubted that the light of the &nn is sweet, 
life a beneficent gift and the living earth a truly f^reeable 
place of sojourn." *° Two years later the same surroundings 
recalled the same thoughts; "I began to live again with 
Caliban, Prospero, Ariel. These loved images set about 
talking to one another anew within me; their dialogues 
made me pass an agreeable month ; combined with iht oven 
of the Epomeo and the pure ur of Isehia, they ahnost de- 
livered me from the pains each winter brings to seize upon 
me.""* The delight with which these pieces were written, 
combined with the striking originality of the situations 
invented, constitute a major portion of their charm." 

In February, 1878, appeared MisceUanies of History and 
Travel, a collection of articlea which had been published in 
periodicals during the previous thirty years.'* The preface 
marks his reconciliation with the Bepublic, or rather, a gen- 
eral indulg^ice for a fiabby government that will do nothing 
very good or very bad,' and that wiU find its safety in a 

* Preface, Caiiban. 
""Pietaxe, I'Eau do jottveneo. 

""1 h&Te finished mj seqnel to CitKbati, which I oams I'Sa* J« 
jowienoe, ao as not to call it I'Eau de vie. ... I will read it to roa 
frtien I come. At an}' rale, the composition of it baa entertained me 
immenaelr." To Bertbelot, September 12, 1879. 

* 1847-1877. In a footnote Benan remarka that nothing worth 
publiBbing renuuna froin the period preceding 18S2 excepting TM 
Fvturt of Seimoe. 
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sort of luuTerBal demoralization, tbe Americaniam toward 
which tbe whole world is irresistibly tending. He repeats 
his counsel to young scholars, given in his annual reports 
to the Society Asiatique, BUtnmarizeB tbe politic&l ideas of 
IwteUedwU and Moral Reform, reviews the abortive attempts 
at the restoration of monarchy in France, and sees no pos- 
sibility that things should be different from what they are. 
"Let ua then enjoy and profit by the present," he concludes: 
"it is good and agreeable. Let ns all endeavor to outdo 
ourselves. Let us not sulk at our country when she does 
not agree with us. Perhaps, after all, it is she that is right. 
Poor France I malo iecwti errare <^usm oum ceteris rectB 
tapere." 

Many of Renan's prophecies are neither better nor worse 
than those of others in bis circle of friends, but when he con- 
templated great currents, instead of isolated incidents, he is 
worthy of attention. "Patriotism," he writes Berthelot 
(September 10, 1878), "as understood to-day, is a fashion 
that will last fifty years. In a century, after it has covered 
Europe with blood, it will be understood no more than we 
understand tbe purely dynastic spirit of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. All is vanity, excepting science; 
even art begins to seem to me a little empty. My impressions 
of twenty-five years ago seem marked by a sort of child- 
ishness." 

It is interesting to observe bow Kenan's political dis- 
content had varied with the occupant of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. In 1873, be ia glad he has no political 
responBibilit7 ; in 1875, both he and Berthelot are much 
discouraged over reaction; in 1877, they are almost in de- 
Bpwr." In 1878, Bardoux was appointed Minister and 
the University felt free again. On December 4, Renan wrote 
that things were going badly, particularly in the education 

**8ee Bertbelot letten. 
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department, but they get along somehow, adding f "After all 
that we have been through, we ought not to be hard to 
satisfy." The greatest danger lay in violent party conflicts 
leading to disruption, "I sincerely believe," he writes (De- 
cember 24, 1876), "that the development of republican in- 
stitutions is the only course possible for our country. Bat 
I believe also that the true mode of serving the Republic 
is to proceed with great moderation and with an ardent 
desire for conciliation. Concord, as far as it is possible, is 
what is most necessary for Prance."" The famous Article 
Til of Jules Ferry's education law, forbidding unauthorized 
congregations to teach, seemed to Renan "an enormous 
fault."" 

VI 

The contrast between bigotry and liberalism is strongly 
accentuated in two features of Rfflian's biography during 
the year 1878. On the one hand, Bardoux proposed him 
for Officer of the Legion of Honor, bnt MacMahon refused 
to sign the decree f on the other hand, he was elected to a 
seat in the French Academy. This election was chiefly due 
to the efforts of his friend Ustazade Silvestre de Sacy. The 
spectacle of these contests is by no means edifying. Intrigue 
and influence of every kind were brought to bear on the 
members voting, and the discussion of the candidates' merita 
in general meeting sometimes degenerated into unseemly 
squabbles. At this time two seats were vacant, that of 
Thiers (died September 3, 1877) and that of Claude Ber- 
nard (died February 10, 1878). Alexandre Dumas had 
induced Taine to present himself for one of these places, 

"Strauw, Politique, p. 321. 

"To Berthelot, Aopist 17, 1879. 

*BenBQ was matte officer July 12, 1860, and afterward becane com- 
mander, grand-officer, and member of the council, Dtbatt, October 3, 
1892. 
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while Benaii was to stand for the other, Teine, of course, 
being QDwilling to enter the contest ^^inst his friend. 
When Henri Martin announced his candidacy for the chwr 
of Thiers, Benan, on account of friendship, selected the 
other, though even here he disliked havit^ Wallon, per- 
petual secretajy of the Academy of Inscriptions, as his 
competitor. Both he and Taine, though making the cus- 
tomary Tisita, were utterly dissatisfied with the academic 
procedure. "It would be better for my success," said Be- 
nan, "if I had never written anythii^," •* 

At the discussion on June 11, de Sacy spoke in such a 
lively, frank and natural way, that his words were long 
remembered. "M. Kenan, they say, is a heretic on certain 
points; I don't deny it. Bnt who of you, I wonder, is not 
a bit heretical. Tou, M. de Montalembert, do you know 
that, if I were inquisitor, I could find in you, without lock- 
ing very far, enough to bum youT You, M. de Broglie, is 
your belief in the supernatural perfectly orthodox T You, 
M. de Falloux, are you in the flock a perfectly docile cdieepT" 
And his final words were: "Let us pardon one another our 
heresies." Such is Renan's report in 1S89, based on what 
had been told him,*' Montalembert, de Broglie and Fal- 
loux were probably not won over, but Benan had enough 
friends and colleagues in the Academy to secure his election 
OQ June 13 by nineteen votes against 'Wallon 's fifteen,'" 
De Sacy did not live to see his prot^gS's reception, as he 
died February 14, 1879. 

By December Kenan's speech for the Academy was com- 
pleted and placed in the hands of M&ddres, who was to de- 
liver the address of welcome. Their subject, Claude Ber< 
nard, was beyond their usual field of study, and it ifl en. 

"See Taina'a letters of April aaA M^, 1878. 
'FmtttM MtaehSet, p. 13», 

"Taine WM defeated by Henri HartiD, but elected Novel 
ia ^aee of Lomibie^ vbo bad died April 2. 
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tertaining to observe the ea^meas of both for Berthelot's 
return to Paris, from which he was then absent on a trip, 
BQ that the/ may submit their compositions to him for 
scientific rectifications. So good a tntor assures us that 
the statements in the speeches are technically correct/' 

The reception which took place April 3, 1879, was a 
literary event of the highest importance. Victor Hugo and 
Jules Simon were Benan's sponsors. The public, of coarse, 
crowded the hall, leaving little space for titte academicians. 
Fashion as well as intellect was represented; the feminine 
element was conspicuous, and spring toilettes were remaiiced 
by the reporters. The stance was very long, for Benan 
read for about two hours, yet Mgzi^res was listened to and 
applauded to the end." 

Describing the occasion in the Temps, Soberer finds that 
it marks a change in the spirit that had dominated the 
Academy for thirty years and that it was characterized 
by an unaccustomed liberty, tolerance and courtesy. No 
longer ruled by political and religious passions, the ma- 
jority was ready to open the doors to literary merit without 
asking its certificate of confession, quite in contrast to Mgr. 
Dupanloup's angry resignation because Littr6 had finally 
entered. And Benan did not have to conceal his views. He 
expressed himself with perfect freedom before his new col- 
leagues. M. Mezi^res, too, had not felt obliged to Kiter a 
solemn protest against the heresies uttered. He discussed 
them umply, without declamation, as one who rect^nized in 
others the right to think otherwise than himself.^' 

The dominant tone is struck by Benon in the opening 
words of his address; 

** Letters to Berthelot, December 4 and 17, 1878. 

^DibaU, AprU 4, 1879, report hj Praneia Charmes. 

"Stwdet svr la litt£ratwre contamporaine, vol, viL A deli^tfnl 
aecoQDt of the reception by Q. Valbert in the Sewe dw deva Umdea 
■Iw empbasizeB the spurit of courtesj and concilistioii dispU^wl on 
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The great Cardinal Richelien, like all meo who liave laft in 
history the mark of their passage, came to found many things that 
he did not dream of, and even some that he only half desired. I do 
not know, for ^cample, that he cared mnch for what we to^ay 
call reciprocal tolerance and liberty of thought. Deference for 
ideas other than his own was not his dominant virtue, and as for 
liberty, its place does not seon to have been indicat«d in the 
edifice be erected. And yet, after two hundred and fifty years, 
the rigid founder of French unity is seen, in a sense very real, to 
have been the instigator of principles that he would perhaps have 
vigorouely combated, if he had seen them develop in his lifetime. 
... To bring men together is almost to recoiviile thran; it is at 
least to render the human spirit the most signal of services, sincEl 
the pacific work of civilization results from contradictory elements, 
maintained face to face, obl^^ed to tolerate one another, and drawn 
on to mutual comprehendon and almost love. 

Renan proceeds to express hia entire self in the masterly 
diacoorse that foUowB: We find his view that civilization 
results from contradictory elements, but at the summits 
opposing forces make peace; his lofty conception of the 
Academy as the union of all talents, introducing a graceful 
word of thankB for his election; his conviction that seven- 
teenth-centory French is sufficient for all purposes and 
that style is thought; his fixed ideas of the function of 
the Coll^ de France as the nursery of science ; and above 
all, his exaltation of science itself as the greatest achieve- 
ment of man, the triumph of science beinp the triomph of 
idealism. The life of Claude Bernard, whose eulogy was 
his chief subject, is told in vivid incidents mingled with 
apt reflections. The technical scientific discoveries of the 
great physician are by rapid summary and metaphor ren- 
dered popular without losing their scientific exactness. "By 
the side of the central system, he found as it were pro- 
vincial autonomies, local circulations." "In his bold march 
toward the final secrets of animated nature, he came to 
the confines of life, to the obscure sources of the organ- 
ism. Little by little, the difference between animal and 
817 
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vegetable physiology Tanished before his eyes. The germ 
of life in both seemed to him the same." The determinism 
of Claude Bernard is inusted upon, as well as the hap- 
piness of the investigator. All Benan's pet ideas are here 
delightfully, as in some of his former essays, deduced from 
an individual personality. For example style: "Human 
intelligence is a combination so bound together in all its 
parts that a great mind is always a good writer"; or medi- 
cine as the advance guard of science: "If humanity had 
always eojoyed good health, science and philosophy would 
twenty times over have died of hunger. ' ' 
In conclusion he expresses his faith : 

Reality always anrpasses the ideas ffe have of it; every effort 
of imagination is flat in compariBon. As sci«i<!e, in destroying 
an infantile material world baa given us a world a thonaand times 
more beautiful, so also the disappearance of a few dreams will 
only serve to give the ideal world vaster sublimity. As for my- 
self, I have invincible confidence in the goodness of the thongfat 
that has made the universe. . . . The piu-est worship of Divinity 
is often concealed behind apparent negations. . . . How many 
saints under the guise of irreligioni . . . Reason trinmpbs over 
death, and to work for reason is to work for eternity. . . . Such 
thonghts rejuvenate; they lend themselves to talent, create it 
and invoke it. Tou who judge things by tiie spark they fling off, 
by the phrases they provoke, you have, after all, a good means 
of discrimination. Tbe talent inspired by a doctrine is in many 
respects the measure of its truth. It is not withont reason that 
one cannot be a great poet without idealism, a great artist with- 
out faith and love, an excellent writer withoat logic, an eloquent 
orator withont a passion for goodness and liberty.** 

"Some jounatiats conaidered this final paaaage a mere piece of 
aeodemic flattery, but it teatlj ezpresaed one of Kenan's fixed ideas. 
Compare the following from Averroes: "As the Byllogiim ezelodea 
every nuance, and as truth reaides wholly in tlie nuance, the ajOogiaa 
ia a useless inatnunent for finding truth in the moral eeieneeB. Pene- 
tration, Buppleness, varied culture of mind are tha true logic. The 
form in philosophy is at least as important as t^e aubstance; the turn 
given the thought is the only demonstration possible, and it is true 
in a aenae to say that tbe Humanists of the Benaissanee, apparently 
occopied nniqnely in aaying things well, were more tmly philosophic 
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To the author of The Life of Jesus, &b Benan was then 
generally called, a aabject of scandal, "a malefactor of the 
intellect," M^Sres replied with a grace and delicacy that 
the anhject himself could not have Harpassed. He recalled 
the years when the youa^ scholar lived with his sister in 
the rue du Val-de-Qr4ce : "Mile. Henriette Benan who has 
left you the recollection of an exquisite writer and critic, 
deserves to be named along with you, the day when the 
brother she so loved and for whose glory she labored, re- 
ceives the highest of literary rewards." In treating the 
Origins of Christianity, he introduced his criticism by say- 
ing: "It is the capital work of your life; I should disap- 
point the Academy if I spoke of it with too much reserve. 
Excessive precaution would be worthy neither of you nor 
of the company that did itself the honor to elect you. You 
will pardon me for approaching so great a subject with 
a frankness equal to your own. ' ' Eia dissidence is expressed 
with what the French call malice, a sort of roguishuess 
without malignity: "If, iq an extent more, perhaps, than is 
permissible, you allow poetry to enter into history, have 
we any right to reproach you on this account T Are we 
not all to a certain extent your accomplices! . . . Tour 
method. Sir, may be defended on plausible grounds; it is 
even better defended by your rare talent."^" 

One bit of this friendly malice led Benan to reply, "One 
wonders," said Mgzi^res, "in what unpublished memoirs, in 
what documents known only to yourself, you discovered so 
many details hitherto unknown. . . . Before you, much 
had been written about Saint Paul; but nobody had hew. 
admitted to his intimacy to such a degree as yourself. An 

than the Averrouta of Padua." (P. 323.) Benan '■ renisrka are 
often exaggerated, bat thej are never whollj natuitous. 

" Both udresBea are to be foond in Aeadimie Frattfoue, rMftUI dt 

dixsowv, 187&-18T&. The DibaU pabUahed Senan's piece April 4 and 

Mttim' replr the next day, as wbi their onttom at this time. For 

Beaaa 'a disonira^ lee DiKour$ et eonfireMset. 
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eminent critic (Scherer) presumes that 70U had seen him; 
and it muBt be ao, since ;oa are the first to tepreBent him 
as an ugl; little Jew and to describe him from head to 
foot" 

Not wishing to appear to have drawn a caricature of 
the great apostle, Benan, in the Dubois for April 9, presents 
the evidence that his portrait is not at all imaginative, but is 
based on very ancient and, aa it seems to him, reliable tra- 
dition, which accords with what Paul actually said of him- 
self. He refuses to abandon the probable and the possible 
in history, so long as they are indicated by phrases of doubt. 
"What I never do is to add a material circumstance to the 
texts, a detail to the portrayal of manners, a stroke to the 
landscape. The whole I grasp in my own way; I do not 
introduce into it a single element that has not been fur- 
nished me."" 

Another ontccKue of the reception address was irritation 
in Germany. In the course of his praise of the Academy 
for bringing scholarship and literature into the currents of 
social life and great afEairs, Henan had said: "Ton are 
little troubled at the pompous announcement of the advent 
of what is called another culture, that can get along with- 
out talent ... A science pedantic in its solitude, a litera- 
ture without joy, a churlish polity, an upper class without 
brilliance, a nobility without wit, gentlemen without polish, 
great captains without sonorous phrases, these will not, I 
believe, very soon dethrone the remembrance of that Fr^ich 
society of old, so brilliant, so polite, so eager to please." 

The remark excited a somewhat presumptuous professor 
from beyond the Rhine, Gustav Soiling, who published a 
little pamphlet, M. BenoM and Oermany, a piece of angry, 

"Mfaidres' replj, sent from Nancf, appeared April 12; ta thia 
Bemu added a Btatoment that certain featarea in which M&u&re* had 
"recognized bii right of proper^" were taken textn&Uy tnm Nice- 
phorae. 
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insnlting and arrogant Tentoniam/' the tone of which ifl 
fairly represented by the following: "To conquer yon re- 
qnired not only mnch courage, but much intelligence. This 
remat^ will perhaps show you, Sir, that we do not lack 
politeness, even toward the eternal enemy of our fioon- 
try." To this accusation that he was an enemy of Germany, 
Benan answered with perfect forbearance in a "Letter to 
a German Friend,"^* that not all those reproached by him 
were Germans. The collaboration of France and Germany, 
the oldest illusion of his youth, had become anew the con- 
viction of his maturity, but the military leaders of Berlin 
had entered upon an ungenerous course of repression and 
violence, hard, arid and arbitrary. "Harsh and r^d, re- 
garding the state as a chain, and not as something ben^cent, 
they think they understand the German character, but they 
do not understand human nature." They have suppreesed 
the genius of the nation. "Where is your continuation of 
Goethe, Schiller, and Heine t . . . Ton were strong, and 
you have not established liberty. ... To win men, you 
must please tiiem; to please them, you must be amiable. 
Your Prussian statesmen have every gift but tbat. . . . The 
genius of Germany is great and powerful ; it remains one 
of the principal organs of the human mind; bat you have 
pnt it in a vice that tortures it. Tou are led astray by a 
dry and cold school, that seeks to suppress rather than 
to develop. We are sure that yon will find yourselves again, 
and that some day we shalt renew onr collaboration in the 
search for all tiiat can give grace, gayety, and happiness 
to life."" 



" Uontimir Sanan et I'Allemagne, lettre anverte d'nii allemaiid. 
Wieabade, 1879, signed Q. Soiling. 

"DfbaU, April 18. 

" Remsiksibte as Hliowiiie hoif Oennen thinkera blindsd themselreB 
to their perils is sn artieTe on this controrenj, "Snist BenAD ond 
die dentache Caltar, ' ' by Heinrieh Homburger, which appeared in the 
BwtOtetuM for Jime> 1879. The author readily coneeae* Q19 tntb 
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of Beaaa's reatiietioni, but denies that tbey are matter of reproaeh. 
The ideal Oernumj found by the Fienchman in the great writm had 
never been the rsal Oermany, for among the Oermaufl theie ahi^S 
had been, and there still continued, a cleavage between life and Utera- 
ture, such oa waa not to be found in England and Fivnce. A Machiavel- 
lian itate policy, roalism, genius turned wholly to practical affain, 
eonitituted a natural reaction from previous eonditiona. The Qer- 
mans had RTOwn more naTTon-niinded, but this was neeenary to their 
progress. ''We seek no longer to be a race of ^oets and thiiikers, but 
of soldiers and bunness-men." (P. 476. J This tendeocy is, indeed, 
universal, thou^ more complete and thorough in German; than else- 
where. It ia perfectly proper that all Germana ahould look to the 
State for everything, and Prusaiaaiam is waleomed as a necsMaiy 
stage toward aomething better in the futois. 



CHAPTEB X 

LmSABT POnDTFATE; ACHTEVKUBKI 07 BV^7 AXBITIOtT ; U8T 7XAB8 

(1879-1892) 



During his last ^eaiB Renan's occupations were very i 
and he went much into society. His rheumatiem grew upon him, 
BO that he was seldom withoat pain. For a cure he took baths at 
Behia (1879) and Piombi^res (1880), employing his leisure in 
writing the Philosophic Dramas and the Recollectiotu. He finished 
his Origins with The Christian Church (1879), Marctu AurMua 
(1881) and the Index (1883). Eenan spoke often in public, at 
academic and other functions and before learned societieB. At 
the Academy, he received Paeteur and CherbnlieE (1882), de Les- 
eeps (1885), and Jcles Claretie (1889), and distributed the FriEea 
of Virtue (1881). His most important lectures were the Hibbert 
Lectures in London (1880), though "What is a Nationt" deliv- 
ered at the Sorbonne (1882), seems to have been bis own favorite. 
In 1881 and 1882 he spent the summer near Taine at Talloires 
on Lake Annecy and 1883 was spent at Sevres. Elected Admin- 
istrator of the College de France (1883), he moved into the official 
apartment in the college buildings. His translation of EccleHaates 
appeared in 1882 and his Becollections in 1883. The first fascicle 
of the first volume of the Corpia was published in 1881, and the 
first fascicle of the second volume in 1891. In 1880 he began 
presiding at the Celtic Dinners in Paris, continuing this function 
till the spring before his death. Out of these dinners grew the 
FStes is Brittany, tLe first of which, at Tr^ier in 1884, led hun 
to procure his summer home at Rosmapamon, where he passed 
bis BiimmerB from 1S85 on. In 1SS4 he was elected president of 
the Socifl^ Asiatique, to which he was very devoted. In this 
year he brought out Uevt Studies in Religious History. H« ^so 
wrote a few reviews for the Debats, though most of fab work of 
this nature was done for the Journal dea Savants. Three feuil- 
letons appeared in the DSbats for 1886 and 1887, one of them 
bang a dialt^e in honor of Victor Hugo, spoken at the Tb6&txe 
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FransaiB. In 18S7 came Speeches and Leeturet and Volume I of 
tbe History of the People of Israel, on which ha had been working 
for six years. His collected PhSotophic Dranuu and Volume II 
of the History appeared the next jiear. As a diversion be had 
written an "Examination of Philosophic Conscience," which he 
published in the Revue dea deux Mondee for August 15, 1889. In 
1890 appeared Volume m o£ the History and The Future of 
Science (1848-1849). The quarrel with Ooncourt aver the in- 
discretions of the Journal belongs to this year, Benan's health wbs 
now broken. He went south in November, 1891, but with meager 
results. Scattered Leaves appeared early in 1892. Having finished 
the last proofs for the "Jewish Rabbis" in the Sisloire Uttiraire 
de la France, Volume XXXI, R^ian went to Rosmapamon, but 
was unable to walk and almost unable to work. On September 
17tb he was brought back to Paris in a condition of utter exhaustion 
and he died October 2, 1892. Tbe state gave him a public funeral. 
The last two volumes of his History and a collection of articles 
from the Histoire littirmra were published after his death. Still 
later came some of his correspondence, his "Yonthful Not^ooks," 
Sour Henriette, some sketches, and a further collection of essays. 
Rttiao's library was purchased by Mm& Calmann L6vy and pre- 
eanted to the Bibliothiqne Nationale. 



"ToDB intellectoal group is reached," said Betum to his 
fellow academicians, "at the age of the Ecelesiast, a charm- 
ing age most fitt«d for serene gayety, when on bepns to 
see after a lahoriouB youth, that all is vanity, but also that 
a multitude of vain things are worthy of prolonged tasting 
with enjoyment." This note is so prominent in Benan's 
last years that it has colored the general estimste of his 
whole career. " In a man raised to the dignity of a symbol, * ' 
he had once written, "we must always distii^uish between 
his personal life and his life beyond the grave, between what 
he was in reality and what opinion has made of him."* 
What opinion made of Renan, the Benan legend, was the 

'Averroes, p. 43E. 
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creation of a groap of jroung reviewers, Paol Bourget and 
Jules LemaStre especially, who presented the genial, ironical, 
instable skeptic without solid principles, the intellectnal epi- 
curean tasting delicate ideas and intoxicating himself with 
the flavor of endless contradictions, the dilettante reducing 
the world to a mere spectacle for bis enjoyment, the in- 
scmtable artist gayly playing with inanhstantial fantasies 
which he had conjured ont of the void. It is needless to 
Bay that this view, based on his recreations and not on his 
solid daily task, was by no means shared by the toileis, 
like James Darmesteter and Philippe Berger, who worked 
with him and after him in oriental scholarship. The en* 
thuaiastio Bitter applies to Eenan some words originally 
written of another: "Noble and venerable, powerful and 
sweet, working withont intermission, calm in the pursuit 
of truth, serious and firm, bat with love in his heart and 
benevolence on his lips, ' ' ' 

Tfawe was no intennitt^ica in his labors of erudition. 
His special portion of The Corput, the chapter on Phceni- 
cian inscriptions, was ready for printing in 1880,* but the 
first fascicle did not appear till a year later.* Benan had 
not (Hily taken the initiative, but he was, throughout, the 
soul of this yroTk. What many had thon^t an undertaking 
80 vast that it would never come to publication, he carried 
throng successfully to its achievement. At the same time 

■Letter of AagoBt 29, 1881. The BonrgetLemaltre view wu not 
tmiTeml even among the literary critici. Gaston DeuhampB, a philolo- 
gist ae well «« one of the most copious writera for the DSbatg, pro- 
tested openly against it as early ae 18S9 (see La Vie et Us livres, 
»ol. ii), and Paul Deschauol, in (eviewing 5oupentr» {DSbaU, Sep- 
tember 18 and 28, 1883), shows how arbitraiT is Bourget's nse of 
the word " dilettantisme. " Theee articles of DeKhauel manifest the 
best imdersbuiding of Benan since Sainte-Benve. Appearing before 
L'Avenir de la Siience and the correspondence, they displ^ a anrprio- 
ing quality of diTinatioa. 

' Benan 's Annnal Beport t 

*Beviewed by Philippe BerL__ 

the Beeond faaeiele appeared July 27, 1883. 
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he continued his contribntions to the Hiftoirs littSt'oire ds 
la France, his studies on "Christine de Stommeln" and 
"Clement V" (vol. xzviii, 1881) appearing also as easys 
in the Revue des deux Mondet (March 1 and May 15, 1880). 
Up to 1882 he continued his annual reports as secretary of 
the Society Asiatique, being then relieved by Darmesteter, 
after having performed this duty for fifteen years. It had 
at length grown to be an irksome task — for ei^t or ten 
months the books and pamphlets piled upon his table, while 
he kept wishing that he would not be obliged to go through 
them. Then, when in May he attacks the heap, he finds SDCh 
pleasure in looking over the great variety of new and ori^- 
nal investigations that he is full of thanks for a function 
so fruitfnl and so agreeable." It is a pleasing spectacle to 
see one of the most famous men of the world not only con- 
tented but happy to act as secretary to this little group of 
oriental echolars. But be was soon to become their leader. 
At the meeting of the Soci^t^ Auatique of November 14, 
1884, announcement was made of the death of Adolph Beg- 
nier, and Renan was elected by acclamation to succeed him 
as president, an honor highly appreciated, for this society 
was one of his first loves and it continued dear to him to 
the very end.' 

Meanwhile, his life work was completed as far as it had 
been planned. The Christian Church appearing October 21, 
1879, and Marcus AureUus November 11, 1881.* Prepared 
from the days of his youth, the actual performance of the 

■ Beport of Jima 29, 1881. 

'In order to economize bis time Benon had tbe hoar of mMting 
chan^d from 8 to i:SO p. u. bo thai, after flniihing at the m^kty 
meetug of the AcadSmie dea Inscriptions, he could attend this monthij 
meeting later on the same afternoon. He was very regular in hiji 
attenduiee here, aa well as at both Aeademisfl, abaenee being osnaU; 
an indication of ill-health or of remotenen from Paris. 

'See Dtbtat, October 20, 1S79, snd NoTember 10, 1881, in both 
eaaea a chapter being published in the odTsnee notice. In the JBahm 
dM dMis Mondet, Chapters xiii-xv of Marcua AweiiM had bem pnb> 
Ushed Febniat; IS, and diapters xzviii-xxz November 1, 1S8L 
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task had occupied twenty years of Benan's life, an effort 
"sustained frithoat faunae."* He had prolonged his his- 
tory to inclnde Marcus Aurelius for two characteristic rea- 
sons; one of scholai^ip, becaase his studies had led him 
to transfer tlie epoch of Montanism from the reign of Au- 
tonintiB to that of his successor ; and one of art, the contrast 
between the futility of the efforts of the philosophic re- 
formers and the froitfulness of the tide of Christianity. 

Having been allowed, "thanks to infinite goodness," to 
finish this task, he promised to consecrate what remained 
to him of strength and activity to writing the History of 
rte People of Urael, a necessary introduction to the Origins; 
and as a matter of fact, he set to work immediately on his 
new book. Meantime, an index, which he had expected to 
bring ont simultaneously with his final volume, proved a 
greater labor than he had anticipated. With the aid of 
his daughter, No^mi, he struggled valiantly for two years 
with this interminable, colossal and almost crushing under- 
taking.* 

As early as 1S73, Bitter had begged Benan to do for 
Ecclegiagtet what he had previously done for Job and the 
Sonff of Songs,^" and Kenan, after making the book the 
subject of his course at the CoU^ de France for the year 
1875, promises the translation. "The author is a true sage," 
he writes, "and on a multitude of points we cannot speak 
better than he."" In the summer of 1881, Bitter saw 
proofs of the translation at Talloires, where Benan was 
finishing the work, much to his own entertainment. It was 
done by September 2nd, the introductory study appeared 

'Saa the admirable review hj BoiMier in the Bevue de» ieiui Mondei, 
Hareh 1, 1882. 

'To Berthelot, Angnet IS and September 2, 1881; alao ktter of 
Bitter October S, 1881. It wu not nntdl June, 1883, thftt the index 
at length appe&red. 

"Letter of June 22. 

*> To Bitter, June 9, 1S76, 
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in the Bemte des deux MondcM February 15, 1882, and the 
volume itself was publidied a few days later. 

Like his other translations, in fact even more than his 
other translations, since he here g^ves a complete sommaiy 
of Jewish beliefs and their connection with revolutionair 
Utopias, this waa a sort of preliminary stu^ for his his- 
tory, and indeed several passages from the introduction, 
notably oae about Heine as a descendant of Eoheleth,'* were 
transferred bodily to the later work. The text, too, is care- 
fully and extensively corrected, and personal experi^ice is 
brought to bear upon the explanations. It is a mistake, 
however, to consider Renan's remarks on Ecdetiattes, as 
some did,^* a chapter of autobiography. He had, to be sure, 
much sympathy with this philosophy, but it was not alto- 
gether his own. Instead of a resigned fatalism, he continued 
to chensh his faith in science. "In the midst of the shso- 
lote fluidity of things, let us maintain the eternal ' ' (P. 88.) 
Whatever we may think or say, the laire of the universe 
will persist. "Ring out, bells I The more you ring, the more 
freely shall I allow myself to say that your chiming signifies 
nothing very distinct. If I feared to sUence you, then I 
should indeed become timid and discrete." (P. 89.) There 
is no doubt, however, that the stamp of approval placed 
upon "Vanity of Vanities" contributed to the formation 
of the Benan legend. 

n 

It is certain that Benan ^joyed his literary preeminraee; 
he had also the satisfaction of achieving every ambition 
of his life. In 1863 he had written Berthelot that he should 
like to be "a tranquil professor with a dozen pupils, writing 



tlie Eebran idealiits are not all dead. 
"Bea renew in DSbata, November 23, 188S, by Edgar Zavort 
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hu books at his leisure and having for hia Bnpreme aim 
to bec(»ne Adminiatrator of the Coll^ de France. " ** In 
this desire, too, he vaa gratified. On May 24, 1883, Labon- 
laye died and in hia place Benan's colleagues on the facnlty 
elected him their head." He moved into the apartment 
provided for the Administrator two flights up in the college 
buildings and remained there nstil his death. 

In the same year vas published in booh form his Seeol- 
lections of Childhood and Youth," the most fascinating of 
all his writings. Begun with two rather fragmentary con- 
tributions to the Revue dea deux Mondes," these remin- 
iscences were continued as a connected narrative of his 
eariy education. The third installment waa part of his sum- 
mer recreation of 1879, contributed to the Bevue dea deuv 
Mondes, November 1, 1880. In due course the fourth, fifth 
and sixth chapters appeared in the same periodical.** There 
could be nothing more frank, nothing more mellow and 
genial than this collection of essays. The old man — we 
must remember that, as Benan himself regrets, he was ten 
years older than dates would indicate — looks back through 
the haze of intervening time upon youthful experiences from 
which the sharp angles have disappeared and finds his past 
not only interesting, but attractive. The story is to be taken 
cum grano folis, he warns us ; and this grain of salt, which 
all 1^0 heard him talk, found in his incomparable smile, 
the reader will here discover for himself in the very mode 
of the telling. Those who tear up violets in hopes of find- 
ing potatoes or turnips at the roots have little patience with 
this bo<^ It is egotistical, illo^cal in its philcNwphy, con- 
tradictory in its moral precepts ; so be it. Those who ap- 

"September 24, 1863. 
" H« WM twice reelected. 

"April, 1883} reriewed l^ Paul DeMhaiwI fa tlie Vfbate, Bop- 
tember IS and 28. 
"Puia I and II, tee p. 308. 
"Dewmber 16, 188:, ud Norember 1 aod 1^ 1888. 
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predate the voA will smile iiulalgently, find delight in 
what is offered, and feel that there has actually heec trans- 
mitted to them the anther's "theory of the universe." There 
is, indeed, abnudance of seriousness here for those who are 
willing to perceive it, but the touch is light. The final 
words, often accepted as Kenan's whole attitude toward 
life, are hy no means to be so regarded. They constitDte 
only the view from one window, and that a very agreeable 
outlook. "The existence given me without my asking has 
been for me a benefit. If it were offered anew, I should 
accept with gratitude. The epoch in which I have lived has 
probaWy not been the greatest, bat it will doubtless be 
counted the most entertaining of epochs. Unless my last 
years hold in reserve for me very cruel sufferings, I shall 
have reason, in sayii^ farewell to life, only to give thanks to 
the cause of all good for the charming promenade I have 
been permitted to take in the midst of reality." 

Cruel suffeiingB did accompany Ren&n's last years, and 
he had experienced pain enough even before these words 
were written. It never, however, subdued his good humor. 
In June, 1879, Philippe Bei^r read to the Soci^ti Asiatiqne 
those parts of the secretary's report that could be finished 
before iUness interrupted. The summer trip was to Ischia 
for the cure, and later to Sorrento and home by way of 
Venice. In 1880, having "suffered almost all winter with 
rheumatism, which has attacked his left ann,"" he went 
to Plombi&res for the baths, and then again to Switzerland 
and Venice, where Mary Robinson first met him. But not- 
withstanding all these trips, he was never idle. From 
Plombi^res he writes to ask Berthelot about alembics as 
decoration for his Eau de jouvence, which he had begun 
the year before at Ischia. Simultaneously, during these 

"Tune, March 14, ISSO. Bensii himself writes Berthelot from 
London, April G, of "my eternal enemy in the right knee," whiok 
ma mred this time by a flue performance of Tia Uerchoitt of Feniea, 
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vacations, the BeeoUectums are getting written, Eeclenaxtes 
translated, the Index carefully constructed. The eighteenth 
centenary of Pompeii elicits a letter to the Dibats,'" which 
he calls "twaddle aboat the fSte at Pompeii,"" but which 
is in reality a deft mingling of serionaneBs and humor in 
a delightful personal chat. 

Mary Bobinson'a impression is one of the most vivid of 
those to be found in her entertaining book :** 

It T&8 at this moment that I made the acquaintance of M. and 
Uadame Benan and their children. Well do I remember the day, 
the year, the season 1 It was in September, ISSO. I was traveling 
in Italy with my parents. At Venice we fell in with a friend 
of my father'e — Signor Castellani, the archeologist. He invited 
OB to spend a day at Torcello with the Benana, Sir Henry Layard, 
and his wife. I was a joang girl then, more familiar with the 
Nineveh Courts of the British Unsenm (for which I wonhiped 
Sir Henry Layard) and with Signor Castellani's exquisite Bronze 
Mask in the same collection, than with any writing of U. Kenan's. 
In &et, save for a lecture on Uarcus Anrelitis, which I had 
heard him deliver a few months before, I knew him only by 
repnt^ as a heretic (that was attractive), and a philol(^;ist (whieh 
seemed lees interesting). But after the first half -hour in bis 
company I saw that here, here was the If an of Genius I I thou^t 
him like the enchanter Herlin — not Bume-Jones' graceful wisard, 
but some rough-hewn, gnomo-like, Saint-Uagician of Armor. 
What a leonine head, with its silvery mane of soft, gray hair, 
Buimonnted that massive girth I What an elfin, delicate light shone 
in the clear eyes, and lurked in the sinuous lines of the smile I 
How Incid, bow natural, bow ben^ the intelligence which mildly 
radiated from himl W. Kenan was at bia best on that occasion. 
We all felt ourselves in the glad society of an Immortal. ... I 
still see the little Italian gunboat cutting through the bright 
lagoon towards the desolate shores of Torcello, fringed with 
scarlet-dotted pomegranate hedges and wastes of lilac-tipped sea- 



■To Berthfllot, September 28. 

TAtf L^g of ZrMtt SoiHM, by Madame James Darmesteter (A 
Hary F. Bobinson), pp. 246-248. 
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lavender I How brilliant the mother-isIaDd looked in her abandiHi- 
ment. The brown old church inspired M. Renan. At that mommt, 
with a heart divided between the glory of Hellaa and the spiritual 
grace of Christianity, few things, indeed, could have touched him 
nearer than that ancient Hosaic, where the Apocalyptic Angeb 
poor the Wrath of God from vials shaped like the purest clasaie 
comucopiA He stood long in front of it He discoursed to 
tiie eminent arcbBologista who accompanied him; we all listaned, 
WB girls no less eameetly than they, if with less understanding. 
At first I had thought bim ugly, I confess. But, as he spoke, he 
grew almost handsome. The great bead, held on one aide, half in 
criticism, half in propitiation, was so puissant in its mass; the 
blue eyes beamed with wit and playfnl kindness. How he savored, 
and made ns savor, that image of the anger of the Eternal ele- 
gantly treasured in the horns of plenty. How he revived for us 
the soul of the mother-church of Venice — the handful of poor 
refugees ; primitive people, ship-wrecked, as it were, upon that 
lonely island; yet, in th^ way, refined thinkers, with a com- 
mand of art and image, as became the heirs of more than one 
immeasurable ideal. 

Id 1881 the Benans spent the Bonimer at Talloires, on Lake 
Amnecy, in an old mined abbey near Taine and other friends, 
going for October, by way of Venice to Rome. On this 
visit he for the first time saw Lake Nemi, the inspiration 
of his third drama. He was meditating another trip to 
the Orient to gather inspiration for his History of Israel, 
bat health prevented, and the next year he was again at 
Talloires in a rustic boiise immediately adjoining the home 
of the Taines, thon^ he had not yet entirely relinquished 
all idea of bis trip to the Holy Land." In 1883 No4mi 
was married to Jean Psichari, a young Qreek scholar, who 
later became one of the most distinguished of French philolo- 
gists, and a pioneer in Neo-Greek literature. This year 
Renim apparently spent the summer months wholly at 
Sevres.'* 

* FoT these summers see eorrHpondeoee of Bitter and of Bensn 
and Berthelot. 
"He made an addren in Paris, August 8, and one in the Mon^wr- 



Ill 

It vas the summer of 1884 that brought about his re- 
vifiits to Brittany, and consummated the return to early 
daya so marked in his later writii^s. Some four years 
earlier, Narcisse Quellien, s Breton journalist, educated at 
the Seminary of TrSg^uier, had inveigled Senan to the 
"Diners Critiques," fonnded by him and held on the sec- 
ond Saturday of each month at a caf£ near the Montpamasse 
Railway Station. These dinners, of which Renan attended 
two or three each season, prolonged hia life, he saya, ten 
years.** Quellien was a serviceable person, who paid his 
idol all sorts of dally attentions, ran errands, looked after 
the luggage, and made arrangements with cabmen and inn- 
keepers.*' For the summer of 1884, he arranged a great 
festival at Tr^guier, a dinner (August 2) under a tent in 
the garden of the Lion d'Or, which was attended by two 
hundred and fifty guests. Here Benan as guest of honor 
made one of his characteristic speeches, the whole affair 
being reported at lei^h in the Debatv for August 4. After 
giving Kenan's address in full, the writer adds: "What 
we cannot reproduce is the familiar and touching tone in 
which t^se words were pronounced, and the joyous and 
slightly ironical amilo with which they were, so to speak, 
seasoned. M. Renan regrets in his Recollecti(»u not being 
able sometimes to put in the margin of his book : cum grano 
foliff. "When he speaks, it is his smile that replaces the mar- 
ginal comment." 

After the great celebration, Renan was entertained by 

nasM etacMeij August E3, aod he attended a meetiag of the Aeadfimie 
dea InacTiptloDi SeptemW 7. Bee VSbatt. His paradiM at laeliia, 
whieh had been Tinted \tj au earthquake, Uarch 4, 18S1, waa totalW 
deatroTed \>j 4 aecood Tlsitation, JiUj 26, 1883, a eaUmitr in wfaieli 
OT0T 4,000 people lost their Una. 

'TmOUM dHaehiet, p. 74. 

'VmA dTa, p. E2£. 
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ItiB tenant, he Bigot, who sacrificed a family pet in order 
to regale him. "Tou can see how we love you," said Mme. 
Le Bigot "We have had this hen six years, and we have 
Ulled it in your honor." In spite of his protestations that 
he was so sorry for the poor heast he bad not the courage 
to eat it, the gaeat was obliged to take two helpings.*^ We 
can appreciate Reoan's repugnance when we remember a 
scene at one of the Magny dinners durii^ the siege, re- 
corded by Gonconrt. The whole company was surpnaed to 
see a roast breast of lamb appear on the table. When it was 
discovered to be dog, and somebody b^an praising the 
flavor of stewed rat, Kenan grew pale, threw his payment on 
the plate and bolted." 

The result of this visit to Brittany was that Benan found 
at Louannec, Perros-Guirec, a typical three-story country 
bouse called Sosmapamon among woods close by and within 
sig^t of the sea, of which he took a six-year lease in De- 
cember. Here, surrounded by his family and visited by 
many friends, he passed his summers for the rest of his life. 
"The garden and the neighboring woods are charming," he 
writes Berthelot (July 6, 1885). "The house is small, parva 
sed apta mihi; we shall find means of accommodating our 
friends without too much discomfort." One of the bedrooms 
was always called Berthelot's room, though other favored 
guests were allowed to occupy it. When viutors wwe too 
numerous for the house, they were lodged in a neighboring 
inn. At last Kenan had a home, and in Paris too he ob- 
tained a permanent abode. 

With the years 1883-1884, indeed, we enter the last phase 
of Kenan's career. Academician, Administrator, President 
of the Soci6t£ Amatiqae, he had completed his Origins, even 
to the index, completed his Recollections, begun his dramas, 
and put before the learned world a goodly specimen of his 

"/Wi, pp. 63, 64. 

'Jvimua, ToL iv, 806, Juniaiy U, 1871. 

334 ; 
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Corpus. There were henceforA no new undertabiiigB; ha 
simply carried forward what had been begun and by rare 
good fortune completed it all. 

At the Academy he was very regular in his attendance 
and he was eeveral times elected director, an office which 
is renewed every three months. ' ' The Academic FranQaise, ' ' 
saya Taine (March 14, 1880), "is a sort of clab composed of 
very diverse people, but very polite, who chat familiarly 
with perfect equality ; bnmiiig political and social questions 
cool ofF in the hall where the dictionary is made;" each 
presents only that* part of himself which is acceptable to 
others, and yon find there the urbanity of the last cen- 
tuiy."*" As Benan was already a member of the Institat 
mmiiflcently remunerated with 1,500 francs a year, he re- 
ceived no farther compensation by reason of his membership 
in &e Academy, excepting such portion of an annual allow- 
ance of 300 francs as he may have acquired from attendance 
at meetings.*^ Although his books sold by the thousands, 
we cannot wonder at his remark uttered dnrii^ a couneil 
on domestic finance: "Money shows no signs of rolling 
our way."" 

IV 

Renan was during all these years a public character. His 
comings and goings were chronicled, and every word he 
spoke to an audience was preserved in newspaper reports. 
A considerable number of these speeches were gathered in 
his volumes, Addrenea and Lectures (1887) and ScaitereA 
Leaves (1892), but a great many remain buried in the JoW' 

' Bensii beetune » member of tbt eommittee on the dietlonv; in 18S8. 

" Even the heated ponion that prevented OlliTier from ipeaking at 
hie leeeption cooled down to Bach en extent that he wns later elected 
director and received others. 

*■ For the praetiee of the Inatitnt, see De FtaaqnevUle, Le p remier 
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In general treatment, there is constant variety. Receiving 
Pasteur, Benan gives a brief review of the newcomer's dis- 
coveries and then devotes the bulk of hia address to Littr£ 
as critic and scholar, with accompanying discussions of his- 
tory and philosophy." A month later, almost the whole 
speech is given to the life and writings of the candidate 
himself, Cherbuliez, with only a brief reference to his prede- 
cessor. De Leseeps, of course, takes practically all the space 
in the speech at his reception, and Henri Martin, whom he 
replaced, is scanted, as is justly remarked by Henry Hous- 
saye, who reviewed this meeting in the DSbais.** In its 
discouraged tone, the last address (1889) shows Kenan's 
failing vitality. Neither Jules Claretie nor hia predecessor, 
Ouvillier-Pleury, receives much attention. The subject is 
rather the character of the nineteenth century, the vanity of 
literary fame, the obnoxiousness of naturalistic novels and 
the faUnre of the Revolution, then celebrating its centenary. 
Renan had often ezpressed his political dis^ichantment and 
his fears for the future of France, but rarely bad the tone 
of any public utterance been bo discouraged. Yet, after 
all, this Academy is a pleasant place. Let us enjoy what 
remains to us of life. We have, indeed, been well treated by 
our age and our nation. "Poor mother country!" he con- 
cludes, "it is because we love her that we ore sometimes 
a little hard on her. Tou, Sir, have indeed well said that 
^e will ever be the essence of our hopes and our joys." 

Another academic discourse, which Henry Houssaye, re- 

"Benaa nrote to Amari, April 22, 186S: "Two addnuea at tbe 
Aead&nia Frani^se in one month t Uiat ia a great deal. I am over- 
whelmed. But I hope TbuTsdaj to pay homage to onr dear and great 
Littrd, so unjuBtlj conflacated b; the blacks.^' Carteggio di UieMa 
Amari, vol. ii. 

'•Dibat*. April 24, I8S5. The speech of de Lesseps fills a littlB 
over a column; Benan 's speech a little over five eolimms. Houssajre's 
complaint is that de Lesseps did not know anrthing about Henri 
Martin, bat that Benan might bare said more. All of thme addresBM 
age, of course, reported in the Dibat» and publiabed in fall, 
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porting it in the DSbais, Augnst 5, 1881, calls "a marvel- 
OTU address," a triamph, was delivered in distributing the 
prizes for virtne for which the Academy is the legatee." 
It is the talk of a man with a warm heart and a full mind, 
telling little stories of suflfering, devotion and heroism, with 
a peculiar combination of intimate sympathy and genial de- 
tachment, to which ho adds the reflections of a philosopher. 
Virtne and self-devotion were in Benau's view divinely im- 
planted instincts, which no rewards conld stimalate and 
no penalties uproot.*^ 

Another group of important addresses consists of those 
delivered before learned societies. In 1880 Renan was in- 
vited to give the Hibbert Lectures on the history of religion 
at Langham Place in April. He had been in London twice 
before, in 1851, to study manuscripts in the Briti&h Mu- 
seum, and in 1870, when the party from Norway spent a 
night at the French embassy; ** but this was the Srst occasion 
on which he appeared aa a celebrated and cordially welcomed 
gneat. Widely entertained, he distinguished himself by his 
agreeable manners and his brilliant talk." One week-end he 
viated Max Mnller at Oxford and was delighted with the 
place, but surprised at the absence of scholarly work." - The 
whole trip occnpied only a fortnight.*' 

The subject of the four Hibbert Lectures was "Rome and 
Christianity" (April 6, 9, 13, 14), and an additional dis- 
course on "Marcus Aurelius" was delivered (April 16) be- 
fore the Royal Institution. The English hearers particularly 
remarked the perfection of the speaker's enunciation. As 

"Diicowf et conffrmtx*. 

"An address aa pTeaiding officer of the Five Aeademiea, October 25, 
1B87, though slight, is baaed oo oft ezpreaaed ideaa. It ia reprinted 
in the poathumoaa volame, Mllanges religieus et Kittoriquet, 

" Goneourt Jovnuxl, vol. iv, p. 268. 

'We have glimpses of thia visit in Mra. SiroTOon'a Mtmji Mtmo- 
riM of Many People and Mrs. Hnmphiy Ward's BeoolUettont. 

•Letter to Berthelot. 

"Benan waa back in Paria April 18. 
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for ihe mibstance, it consists of nothmff bat selections, oftm 
vetljallj, from the Origins. The leetnre on "Marcas An- 
reliuB" might have been read from proofs of the booh, for 
the brief introduction is the only part prepared for the oc- 
cation. It is interesting to compare the last page of tbis 
lecture with the last page of the volume, for Beuan has 
characteristically omitted every phrase that might offend his 
audience. These five lectures were published as ConfSrencet 
d'AngUten^*' 

Three of Kenan's public leetares were given before the 
Scientific Association of France, a society founded in 1864 
by Leverrier, which held meetings in the large auditorium of 
the Sorbonne. The first of these, March 2, 1878, on "The 
Services of PhUology to the Historical Sciences,"" is a 
popular exposition of the results of comparative philology, 
conclading with a warning against applying the ideas of 
language and race to politics, the basis of nationality being 
free consmt of people to live together. "A nation," says 
the lecturer, "is above all a soul, a mind, a spiritual family, 
resulting trom common recollections, common glories, some- 
times also common griefs. . . . Man belongs neither to his 
language nor to his race ; he belongs first of all to himself, 
for he is first of all a free and moral being." This idea 
is developed historically and philosophically in the second 
of these lectures." "Wliat is a Nation t" a discourse to 
which Renan attached great importance,*' actually repeat- 
ing himself in the preface to Addresses and Lectures, in 
which most of these pieces are published. He sums up in 
the words: "Man is the slave neither of his race, nor his 
language, nor his religion, nor the course of rivers, nor the 
direction of mountain chains. A great aggregation of sane 

• Jane 9, 1880. Ths; bad been reported in rttvmS io tlie Dfbatt. 
"Diteours et oonfireneea. In Ue Bixtoire du pevple d'ltnil, toL 
U, p. S, this piee« !• called "Lai Langues et les race&" 
•'^Hucli 11, 18S2 ; reported in f nU in the DdiaU, Mareli 18 and 14. 
"See PnfMe of Viaaiwi ft oonftranoe*. 
840 
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and warm-hearted men creates a moral consciooBness called 
a nation. So far as this moral consciousness proves its force 
throng sacrificea demanded bj the abdication of the indi- 
Tldoal for the profit of a community, it is legitimate, it has 
a r^ht to exist. If donbts arise over frontiers, consult the 
populations involved. They surely have a right to an opin- 
ion on the question." (P. 309.) 

In politics, as in religion, Benan is opposed to transcen- 
dental dogmatism, to the substitution of formulas for the 
living reality. His third lecture to this society, "Ishunism 
and Science,'^ ** is a sort of popular review of a portion of 
the subject dealt with in his Averroes, the Muasulman's 
hatred of science. His own summary reads: "During the 
first half of its existence, Islamism did not hinder the scien- 
tific moTemmt in Mussulman lands ; during the second half, 
it smothered this movement in ita bosom and this to its 
harm." (P. 409.) The Afghan Sheib, Qemmal-Eddin, ob- 
jected in the Dibats to the notion that Islam was in this 
respect any worse than Christianity, and Renan answered, 
showing that, though the same antiscientific spirit animated 
both religions systems, the Christian lands had partially 
emancipated themselves while Islam had not, though he 
hopes that enlightened Mohammedans wiU secure a similar 
emancipation. The letter of the Sheik had been translated 
for the Dibats from the Arabic, presumably by Renan him- 
self. At any rate, the episode is a striking illustration of 
the great scholar's courtesy, tolerance, and faith in science. *' 

Two further lectures of 1883, "Judaism and Christianity" 
and "Judaism as Race and as Religion," delivered respec- 
tively before the Society for Jewish Studies and the Cercle 
Saint-Simon, a noted historical association, deal with phases 
of &e subject treated in his great books.*' On August 7 

"Ujueb S9, IS83; DtbaU, March 30; Dtecowrv et oon/A-enoBf. 
*8ee DibaU, liaj IS and 19, 1883; tiao Ditoowi et amftrenegt. 
'Theaa abo ue fnlty leported in the Dibatt. 
S41 
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be presided &t the diatribntion of prizes at the LrcSe Lonis- 
le-6rand. In March there had been on the part of the 
students of this school certain riotous demonstratioiis re- 
quiring the intervention of the police and leading to ex- 
pulsions.** It was possibly for this reason that the Minister 
of Public Instruction assigned his most distinguished sub- 
ordinate to this task. At any rate, Benan, who had just 
been elected Administrator of the College de France, per- 
formed his functions admirably. Nothing conid be more 
lofty than the views he inculcated of science, of duty, of the 
necessity of strenuous endeavor; and yet, what charm, what 
good humor ! ^ Toward the close of the address, unable 
to resist a tendency to rascality, be imagines one of the 
young men before him writing in 1910 or 1920 a critical 
article on the occasion; "The idea of sending us a man, 
inoSmsive without doubt, but the last who should have been 
chosen when it was a question of affirming authority, of show- 
ing firmness. ... He gave us good advice ; but what ^ine- 
lessness ! What lack of wrath againat the age ! ' ' Truly, the 
authorities must have squirmed. . But the orator concludes, 
with the utmost propriety: "There will always be good to 
do, truth to seek, a fatherland to serve and to love," " 

Two lectures remain, both on subjects dear to Benan's 
heart, the French language a perfect vehicle for every idea 
and tie dispemon of scholarly work throughout France in- 
stead of concentrating it in Paris. "Can one work in the 
Provinces!" (June 15, 1889), the last address delivered 
by him in the amphitheater of the Sorbonne, waa pronounced 
before the general meeting of learned societies which gath- 
ered every year in the capital. While the great center 
must remain, Benan points out, not without humor, the 
advantages of a more secluded life and the various kinds of 

*8ee DibaU, March 13-17. 
"S«e DSbaU, Avguet 8. 
"Citcoim et conffreiiMi. 
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tasks that can be perfectly well accompUalied in the smaller 
towns. The year before (February 2, 1888) the Alliance 
Franijaise bad held a matin6e Id the Yandeville Theatre un- 
der the patronage of Mme. Camot and other distinguished 
ladies. Two little plays were acted and songB and recita- 
tiona were rendered, the performers being the leading ar- 
tists of the Opera and the Com£die Fran<;aiBe. At the end 
of the long afternoon Renan spoke, and we may be sure that 
his address was not the least interesting part of the enter- 
tainment. His amusing picture of himself pleading for a 
mitigation of his penalties in the other worid and thereby 
making the Eternal smOe, together with the hope that he 
will not have to translate his petitions into German, is ez* 
cellent wit for the occasion. To tack it upon the author's 
philosophy as some do, is an elephantine blunder." 

As Administrator and as member of the Institut, Renan 
was often called upon to pronounce speeches on funeral 
occasions, at inhumations or at the dedication of monuments 
in cemeteries or elsewhere. He developed a special aptitude 
for saying something appropriate and his ideas associated 
thenuelves admirably with the eminence of the characters 
who formed the subjects of his discourses. Only a half dozen 
of these pieces have been collected ; many more are buried in 
the Diiati or in pamphlets published by the Institut'* We 
doubtless have enough of them, though perhaps we m^ 
r^ret that the loyal tribute to £mile Egger has not been 
rescued." 

Other speeches were called for at the unveiling of statues 
in the home province, a task in which Jules Simon and Renan 
were often associated as the two most illustrioos of the sons 



"DOaU, Febnurj 3, 188S; fentiltv lUhieMM. 
~"or MHoa of tbeae {wmpUflto we Tii ' 

bitnaiT notica is DtbaU, September 

ling of the B ■ ■ '■' ■ 



"For MHoa of ueae pampUeta we Tkaire, JfoMMl. 

** Obitnaiy notica is DtbaU, September 4, 1884, r " ' ' 
tniTeiliiiff o 

1SS8. ''In TBcatioii, He were in tbehabitot exebaopng LAtiaTerwi^'' 
i> a fact we ttn gbid to know. 

343 
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of Brittany. Then there were banquets and festivals of 
various sorts, Quimper in 1885, a visit of some Welshmen 
in 1889, the F£libres and Br6hat in 1891, and innamerable 
Celtic dinners, often extensively reported. Two dinner 
speeches Benan has seen fit to preserve, his greeting to Ber- 
thelot at a banquet of the Scientific Society and his talk to 
the students at one of their annual feasts, over which he 
was, according to university cuBtom, called to preside. The 
only reason for prolonging such things beyond the moment 
of utterance is to add another stroke to the portrait of the 
speaker. 



Such book reviewing as Renan did during bis final period 
was practically confined to the Journal des Savania, where 
he averaged one serious study a year, generally upon some 
work in Hebrew or on religious history.'* In the Sevue 
de deuj; Mondes, he published nothing but advance chapters 
of his History of ths People of Israel, the only exception be- 
ing the "Examination of Philosophic Conscience" in 1889. 
In the DSbats two or three brief notices, and two longer es- 
says, the discussion of Amiel's /curnoZ " and of Janet's 
CoiMin>*' "vien his only efforts in the old manner. To Amiel 
he was led by his friend Charles Bitter, one of Amiel's lit- 
erary executors, and the hock, on Cousin revived his own 
experiences of former years and elicited a really warm tribute 
to the half -forgotten master. 
Few essays of Renan have received from the moralists 
' more severe reprobation than has been bestowed upon the 

"Though generalhr of nfflcieiit intereBt, only ■ few of the moat 
important of theae haTO been collected. See NonvetUa ftudet d'hia- 
toke religieiue, "Nonveaux Travaux iur le boaddhisme," and in Mi- 
Pangea rtUffieua et lUrtoriquei, "Le Ugende de Mahomet," and "La 
Topogiaplde efarfitioina de ijon." 

'*D»att, Septeoiber 80 and October 7, 1884. 

-INd., Jane 13, 18BS. 
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reflectitau attached to Amiel's Jowmat. That dnmbeimesa 
ahoold not be snppreased, bat should be rendered kindly, 
amiable and moral — a truly shockiiig idea; that only those 
who had contribated greatly to civilization ahoold be en- 
titled to reanrreetion, the rest being condemned to everlast- 
ing oMvion — ^the inhuman fancy of an aristocrat ; that we 
ahoold be ironically resigned to the deceptions we know to 
be practiced on ns by Ood — the negation of tdl virtaoos 
philosophy. Indeed, the remlBion against a certain mor- 
bidness in Amiel's thought had carried Benan a little too 
far in the opposite direction. It was all, however, a matter 
of emphasis, as the ideas themselves, in a somewhat more 
subordinate relationahip, belong to his hahitnal thought. 
"We think a man is religions when he is content with the 
good God and with himself" — ^"The sum of happiness in 
human life should be increased. Man should not be t(^d of 
sin, expiation, redemption, but of kLodliness, gayety, indnl- ' 
gence, good humor, resignation." This is doctrine Benan 
had learned from experience, and hia experience aa a worker 
also led him to point out the instable foundation of Amiel's 
life. "He has not a sufficiently definite conception of the 
aim of the human mind, which gives a serious basis to life. 
He is neither a scholar nor a man of letters." In other 
words, the fundamental morality is purposeful labor. 

Suddenly, in January, 1886, the readers of the DSbaU 
were shocked or delighted, according to their mode of tak- 
ing things, by a feuiUeton, "Proli^o in Heaven,"" a 
little dialogue in which Qabriel reports to the Eternal va- 
rious happenings on earth which have scandalized him. The 
form is irreverent, but the content is Renan 's usual philos- 
ophy. Some two months later (Febmaiy 27), appeared an- 
other feaiUeton, "1S02, Dialogue of the Dead," written at 
the request of Julea Claretie to be spoken at the Th^&tre 

■Pram* lMo«afM9M>. 
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Frsn^sis by the leading actors on the anniversary of Victor 
Ha^'fi birth.*' It was the first time, said Lemaltre, in his 
"Semaine Dramatiqae,'"" that a professor of Hebrew at 
the College de France had worked for the House of Moli^re. 
In the representation the little piece proved a brilliant aoc- 
cess. Benan 's last appearance as a feuilletoni»te was on Jan- 
uary 1, 18S7, when he published "Letter to M , Min- 
ister," the recipient naturally being recognized by all as 
Berthelot, who for a few montiis held the portfolio of Public 
Instruction in the cabinet of Ooblet." The genial detach- 
ment of age, its recollections combined with a sort of sweet 
irony, could hardly be better voiced, while the application of 
certain miracles of Erisfana and Buddha to the budget is in 
a manner that belongs to Kenan alone. 

One further article most be mentioned, "BecoUections 
of the Jovmal des Dibats," contributed to the book pub- 
lished to celebrate the centennial of that newspaper in 1889. 
To the new writers, Kenan was a survivor from an age of 
pants ; the regularity of his attendance at the monthly Di~ 
bats dinners, where he treated even the novices as colleagues, 
was a glory and a joy to than ; and ev«7 article he sent in 
was a momentous event. In these recollections, he paya 
generous tribute to de Sacy and other associates of bygone 
days. How frequently daring these years he was compelled 
to live in the past I 

So far as substance was concerned, Benan had in these oc- 
casional writings little that waa new to say. "By repeti- 
tion, the charm has diminished," said Scherer in reporting 
his reception at the Academy at 1879.** 

We have too much nnsDce; the cbBllenge to vulgar prejodiee 
has somewhat loet its piquaney; the premeditated contradictions, 

'Ibid. 

" DfbaU, Mareh 1. 

"AudM mtr la littfratvre eontamponiiu, voL vii, p. 349. 
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dcBttned to show the various aspeeto of truth, risk becoming a 
mere eport. . . . What has long struck me in M. Betian is the 
nnexpeetod in his nsonrces. I have just painted ont aome repe- 
tition in bis philosophic fantasies, bnt this is b; no means tme 
of Ms style. He has written so much that it scans be must be 
&tigiied, worn ont, condemned like all the rest to copy himself. 
But no: it is jnst at such a moment that one of the hidden 
springB of this rich natnre bnistB forth suddenly with a new stream 
of penetrating and sublime poetry. 

These reroaito are especially applicable to the Pfalosophie 
Dromat (July, 188S), the two Caliban pieces, havinff been 
snpplemeiited with the Priest of Nemi (1885) and the Ab- 
bess of Jouarre (1886). Without any very good reason, the 
Aibegg had shocked everybody excepting Jales Lenudtre, 
whose notice in the Dibats** was calcolated rather to aug- 
ment than to diminish the agitation of the righteous. When 
the little group of pieces appeared as a single volume, the 
critics haUed it as the author's most or^nal contribntioi) to 
literature.** 

Benan had reached a point at which the philosophical dia- 
logue was not satBciently complex to express the nuance of 
bis thought ; he therefore added imaginative dramatic action, 
making his Philosophic Dramas a sequence to his PhUo- 
tophic Dialogues, and predicting, at the same time, a devel- 
opment in which even such action would not suffice, but 
would seed the addition of music, the music of ideas, not 
that of mere entertainment, to express the more impalpable 
shades of hmnan meditation. As a matter of fact, every 
idea presented in these pieces is already familiar to the 
reader of Benan's previous wo^. The touch, however, is 
even lighter than before. These "recreations of an idealist," 
as he calls tbem, though seriooa in subject matter, are the 
production of leisure hours and the series was abandoned 

"October 25, IB88; Impre—iixM de TUAtre, ToL i, p. 2SB. 
"la this, view Brudes Beema to have sat the paee. 
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when all the writer's spare time was needed for the com- 
pletion of liifl Jewish history. 

Id Caliban, a seqael, thougrh in no sense a competitor to 
The Tempest, there is nothing new, except the form. It is, 
however, a remai^ble concentration of Kenan 's views abont 
the trinmph of democracy. Far from being dramatical^ 
impersonal, practically every character, even the coquette, 
the schoolmaster, the Wandering Jew, speaks or at least 
represents the thoughts of the author. The plot is of the 
simplest, a mere series of episodes and conveisationa. Proa- 
pero, returned to Milan, resumes his studies and is over- 
thrown by the populace led by Caliban, The triomphant 
leader occupies Prospero's bed and becomes an upholder of 
properfy rights, settled order, elegance and the arts. The 
Duke accepts his fate, reserving only the privilege of ironi- 
cal laughter, but Ariel vanishes, absorbed into nature. The 
play is an allegory, as well as a direct expression of philo- 
sophical ideas. Each of the main characters becomes a 
double symbol: Prospero is both royalty and science; Cali- 
ban, vulgar humanity and the leader of the sans-culottes ; 
Ariel, the idea and ideal beauty. Around these three are 
gathered many others to represent shades of opinion — aris- 
tocrats, Bcholu^ artists, bout^eois, populace, churchmen, 
the Jew, and Gonzalo, who joins Caliban's council to aid 
the new government with his experience. The allegory is 
obvious. Sans-culottism triumphant puts on the garb of 
aristocracy, adopts, as far as possible, its manners, its 
pleasures, its science and art, and imitates its elegance. 
Meanwhile, the aristocrats persist, some joining the new rul- 
ing class, others continuing their diversions or thdr avoca- 
tions; and the church, though powerless to persecute — the 
inquisition had demanded Prospero from Caliban and had 
been refused — retains its dogmas and its tendencies. Ideas, 
however, have lost all power over the masses, and ideal 
beauty fades into the general substance of the univezsd. It 
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is Benau who speaks, expressing the varied nnasceB of his 
tboQ^t in Gie contrast and conflict of abstract personali- 
ties. The music he images — Qotmod was to have composed 
one melody — has never been written. As it stands, the piece 
is perhaps the only worUiy sequel to a Shakespearean drama. 
The Elixir of Life posaesaeB leas unity than Calibim. The 
main theme is the progress of science in spite of theological, 
political, class and personal opposition, its escape from total 
suppression in ages of darkness resulting from its applica- 
tions in medicine; but many prominent subsidiary ideas, 
even including copyright and patents, are embodied in inci- 
dents and personalities. The feminine influence npon hu- 
man affairs is strongly stressed in the discarded and the 
actual mistress of the Pope and in two coquettish nans. 
Prospero, who is partly identifled with Amaud de VUle- 
nenve, continues his investigations under the protection of 
Pope Clement at Avignon, though assailed by the Inqoiai- 
tion, the Emperor, the nobles and populace of Milan, and a 
former reactionary mistress of the head of the Church. At 
the end be dies by a process of euthanasia induced by bis 
own will, and his body is sunk in the Rhone, the officiating 
cardinal to announce his death as a case of suicide if the 
body is found, and, if it remains at the bottom of the river, 
to declare that he was carried off by the Devil. Prospero, 
who represents "the higher reason, momentarily deprived 
of its authority over the lower portions of humani^" (pref- 
ace), is also Benan himself. Thronghout he propounds ideas 
abont the progress and functions of science enunciated in 
The Future of Scieitce and other works. The author is also 
curiously impersonated on the ima^native aide by an old 
Breton bard, who, on drinking the Elixir, dreams details of 
Renan'a life with Henriette, even to the childish incident of 
his biting her arm. Ariel and Caliban appear only in the 
last act for the purpose of being reconciled by Prospero, 
an obvious allegory of Benan 's reconciliation with the re- 
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publican form of government, stated in tlie preface, and of 
the spread of ideas among the populace through the achieve- 
ments of science; Ariel, symbol of ideal beauty, becomes 
flesh through bis love for a young woman, an eqnally obvious 
allegory of the relations of beauty and love to the ideal in 
human life. Of all the personages the Pope is the most 
nearly homau, being a typical freetbinking Renussance 
prelate. The German ambassador, Siffroi, and the German 
Emperor, in his demand for Proapero'a extradition, speak 
the ferocioas language only too bitterly known to Benan 
through the experience of 1870, and now familiar to all the 
world. The thirty or so remaining dramatis persona, most 
of them easily recognizable types, it would be futile to dis- 
cosB. It is interesting to note, on the other hand, that the 
dying Prospero utters the wi^es of Renen at the time and 
place of writing; 

Have them play njelodies of Amalfl and the Bay of Naples. 
Take heed that I see no sad face and hear no ^^ of grief- 

Eternal and good Being, I thank thee for existence. I have 
collaborated in all thy works, I have served all thy ends. I bleaa 
thee. 

The Priest of Nmii represents Messianism and its mar- 
tyrdom,"* t(^ether with the political law that "crime is 
often rewarded and virtue generally punished." It pictures 
"the egotism of the nobility, the Eulliness of the populace, 
the impotence of thinkers, the infamy of a lying and the 
weakness of a liberal priesthood, the errors into which pa- 
triotism easily falls, the illusions of liberalism, the incurable 
baseness of low-minded men." For this purpose Renan 
chose the old story of the Priest of Nemi, who gained his 
office by putting his predecessor to death. In place of this 
ancient assassin, the author has imagined an enlightened 

*Bee prefacA. 
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priest, who discards antiquated traditions and practiceB, and 
devotes himself to the amelioration of humanity, to the 
service of reason, and to the worship of the infinite. All are 
opposed to him except two lovers, who have open hearts, 
and Liberalis, head of the republic, who has an open mind; 
but the lovers are without inSnence and Liberalis is com- 
pelled to yield to the mob. Antistios has gained the Temple 
without filaying bis predecesaor, and the people demand for 
the ofSce a vile murderer; he has abolished sacrifices, and 
the people demand the immolation of human victims; he 
has substituted reason, justice and real worship for out- 
worn superstitions, corrupt practices and senseless rites, 
and the people demand the customs of their fathers. On his 
death, his murderer succeeds him for a moment amid gen- 
eral rejoicing, and when he too falls, we are left to infer that 
his fellow brigand, Ladro, is to gain the appointment through 
subserviency to the leader of the aristocrats, though Gwieo, 
a despicable assistant to Antistius, who has lost all faith 
and virtue as a result of the too exalted teachings of his 
noble master, would be a fitter candidate for head of the 
temple. This overthrow, together with an insane declara- 
tion of war by Alba Longa against Rome, constitutes the 
entire plot. In their acts of folly the populace, led by a 
demagogue, a fanatic and a self-seeking nobleman, force 
their chief, Liberalis, to proceed against his better judg- 
ment. The application to modern conditions is sufficiently 
obvious. Although Renan wished to indicate that progress 
is ultimately triumphant, he has not been very fortunate 
in producing this impression. The success of evil, foolish 
and reactionary forces is emphasized so strongly that the 
reader is apt to overlook the dim indications of the work- 
ings of the eternal law of evolution. These indications are 
embodied in the prophecies of the Sibyl, who foresees both 
the future power of Rome and, thoi^h darkly, the coming 
of Christ The piece is fitly terminated by the words of 
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Jeremiali (li. 58) : "Thus the peoples Bhall labor for Tanily, 
And the nations for the fire." 

The Abbess of Jouarre, in spite of its stilted speeches, is 
more dramatic both in situations and in character contrasts 
than the preceding pieces. Indeed, the first three acts, 
translated into Italian, were actually performed with suc- 
cess by Eleanora Duse, to whom the title rSle appealed. 
Local color, scrupulously avoided in the other philosophical 
dramas, is here profusely employed. The action, however, 
is extremely simple. During the Terror, the Abbess of 
Jouarre, Julio de Saint-Florent and the Marquis D 'Arcy, 
both condemned by the revolutionary tribunal to die Oie 
next morning, meet in the du Plessis prison. The two had 
loved one another, bat, though to a large extent freethinkers, 
they had been kept apart by respect for her position and 
for the educational task she had set herself. At night he 
enters her cell and she yields to his passion. On the fol- 
lowing morning, instead of accompanyix^ him to the scaf- 
fold, as she expected snd ardently desired, she is reprieved, 
and he goes to his death alone. After a frustrated attempt 
at suicide, she accepts a life of misery for the sake of ber 
child. Some years later, through the persoasion of her 
brother, she consents to wed La Fresnus, a general of the 
republic and the man who had secured ber reprieve, and 
they determine to devote themselves to the r^eneration of 
France. This is the piece that Matthew Arnold r^^arded 
as pertaining to the worship of "the great goddess Lu- 
bricity." Such was certainly not Benan's intention, and 
he defended himself against the charge by prefixing to the 
twenty-first edition a pretended translation of a passage 
from an ancient biography of Plato, in which the philoso- 
pher justifies the writing of Phadrus. It is needless to say 
that Benan does not emphasize the phyncal aspects of pas- 
sion. Lubricity implies an ^cesdve preoccupation with 
the reproductive act as a sensual pleasure. Benan, on tbs 
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contrary, treats the act as sacred, and motherhood aa an 
ezpreasion of divine law. The sexual taidency ia a fact of 
nature. For the ordinary coarse of human society safe- 
guards are necessary, conventions and rites indispensahle. 
The relations of D 'Arcy and Julie are exceptional, for the 
immineQce of certain death dissolves earthly ohligations and 
sanctifies their onion. It is with a philosophical discourse 
that D'Arcy overcomes Julie's scruples, and it is with a 
philosophical discourse that her brother, after her hard 
period of expiation, induces her to accept La Fresnais aa 
her husband. The theory, expressed in the preface, that the 
whole world, if assured of immediate extinction, would give 
itself up to unrestrained license, is assuredly not a doctrine 
of human nature, bnt one of Bcnan's absolutely stated 
partial views, for which the reader must supply the quali- 
fications. If Kenan had not been the aathor of the 
Origins of Ckriatianity, it is doubtful whether any one 
would have thought of Inbricity in connection with this 
drama. Truly, the work contains about as much of this 
quality as the virtuous Bichardson's Pamela. 

Since Kenan's philosophy consists of pictures presenting 
various phases of existence, rather than of abstract deduc- 
tions, the dramatic form offered a very favorable vehicle 
for his ideas. The reader acquainted with his earlier worbs 
constantly comes upon familiar phrases in the months of 
the most diverse personages. Prospero and the Priest of 
Nemi think almost entirely in the anthor's mode, but others, 
even minor characters, are often his disciples, either in all 
they say, or in scattered passages, sometimes at somewhat 
inopportune moments. When not his disciples, they talk, 
not as such persons would naturally talk under the given 
circumstances, but as they might express themselves if they 
were thoroughly transparent and logical. Imagine one of 
the populace saying at a time of revolutionary excitement, 
" Intimacy is the pole of religion. Merit doesn't count. 
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Externals are everytluDg." The phrase, it is obvioiu, pre- 
sents the logic of the sitaation, the interpretation of Benan, 
the crTStallization of vagae and confosed mass opinion into 
definite fonnolaa. Tbns Benan can invoit a situation — a 
revolution, a declaration of war, a reaetionarr environment 
for a progresnve scientist or for a religions refonner — and 
set before us representatives of all shades of opinion in 
such characteristic postures as show his ideas of how things 
work out in actual practice. His own experiences of '48, 
of the Empire, both repressive and liberal, of the Franco- 
Prussian war and the Commnne, are here bodied forth in 
pictures of varying aspects of humanity and of the politi- 
cal and religious motives of both crowds and individuals. 
Benan is nowhere more entire than in this collection. 

VI 

Meanwhile two volumes of miscellanies had been added to 
his great accumulation : New Studies in BeUffioua BittotTf- 
(1884) and Addreues and Lectures (1887), most of the 
articles in which have already been considered. The open- 
ing piece in the New Studies, however, deserves special 
notice on account of some enigmatical words in the preface. 
It was composed, Benan says, "under circumstances that I 
tell my friends when I wish to make them smile, and which 
I remember with pleasure because they rendered me for a 
moment the collaborator of Toine, Max Muller and Emer- 
son." The amusing feature was, to use a tenn of the 
theater, that Benan came to be " circusaed. ' ' Wallace Wood 
was what Swift would call a "projector," and he managed 
to involve a considerable number of distinguished men in 
his absurd and bombastic schemes. One of his projects was 
"The Iconographic Museum, Liberal Education throi^h 
Eye and Hand," "the bride of the library," consisting of 
veveq Halls of BMory labeled with the names of great ma:i, 
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the prospectos of which ends with the Mlowing: "Icono- 
graphic MosenmB will be furnished at a certain price and 
set up in any town or college. Special terms for S. Africa 
and Australia. ' ' The particular undertaking to which 
Benan allndes was The Hundred Oreatest Men, Portrait 
CoiUction, with "an international corps of writers," being 
four Yolnmes devoted to Poetry, Art, Beligion, and Philoso- 
phy. Kenan 'a introdnction was to Volnme III and Taine 's to 
Volume rv.»* This work is extolled as "a Universal His- 
tory, a complete Encyclopedia, an Entire System of Educa- 
tion, a Gallery of Fine Arts," and "the publishers confi- 
dently believe that they are issuing the important work of 
the century."" Even without knowing any of Benan's 
personal experiences with Mr. Wood, we can gather enou^ 
from the preceding manifestos to understand his amusement 
at being caught with his eminent fnends in this net of on- 
conacious charlatanism. 

Such an experience was not calculated to diminish Benan's 
repugnance to what he called Americanism, the greedy, push- 
ing, self-advertising tendencies in daily life and in politics. 
In the eighties and nineties the United States, as was natural 
enon^^, got the credit for all the cmdeness of the new dem- 
ocratic society."* The apparent instability of the French 
Republic, moreover, gave the political manifestation of these 
tendencies a menacing appearance. The correspondence 
with Berthelot is full of gloomy forebodii^ occasioned by 
the violence of the demagogues and the absence of modera- 
tion in the most respected leaders. In the seventies Gam- 

'For Taine '■ eaaaj, see DSbatt, Februa^ 11, 1S80. 

" Wood, tlioiif^ an EngliBbmati, ended hu career as a professor of 
art at N«w York UniTersi^. A Dumber of his curious books are to 
be foond in oqt libraries. The above quotations are made from adver- 
tisemeuts published with his "Catalofrue of the Wallace Wood Portrait 
and Culture Oallerj, for tlie liberal and art education of man and 
women." 

"The letten of MMmie, Dondan and others are fnU of the same 
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betta'fl lack of reatraiot was disquieting, in the eighties 
came Bonlangism, and tliis was followed b^ eztensiTe an- 
archist bombing activities. As life went on pleasantly 
enough in spite of politics, carp6 diem came to be the maxim 
intermingled with the political plaints. 

Life was, indeed, pleasant to Kenan, and he often enon^ 
publicly expresses his gratitude. His family life, sweetened 
by a devoted wife and daughter and freshened by his sport- 
ive grandchildren — ^No^mi bad been married in 1883, Ary 
the next year — ^was to him almost a proof of predestina» 
tion. In society he was a great favorite. "Uncouth in 
frame and gait, as some gnomelike Breton saint, unworldly 
as the village curS he looked like, Kenan became the ar- 
biter of the more intellectual elegancies of Paris. Fair 
ladies slept happy when they had exhibited him in their 
salons; bonnets from Virot drooped a trifle disconcerted at 
the nneompromising scholarship of his lectures at the Col- 
1^ de France ; latter-day Magdalenes consulted him as to 
the state of their conscience, and music hall singers asked 
his opinion of their songs."** Every week he received at 
the College de France. "He used to ut in his annchair, 
talking as no one else could talk, giving equally kind wel- 
come to all comers, surrounded by his family, whom he 
loved intensely, and by whom he was adored in return."'" 
He was very fond of dining out, appreciating good food 
and drink, as well as good company. He had be^i one of 
the group that dined every fortnight with Thiers after that 
statesman^ retirement, and though the Magny dinners, 
grown unwieldy and held at Brabant's, seem to have lost 
their attraction, he had innumerable occasions for meeting 
brilliant people around both public and private tables. 
"M. Benan talked marvelously well, and he loved talking. 
He had little of the ready give-and-take which is the most 



<* Kma. DumeBteter, p. E42. 
"BimjMon, Uant Memoriet, p. 3 
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OBTtal form of wit, yet be had a coUoqnial magic of his own. 
His couTersstion vas ao attentive mlence, intorrapted by 
long paoses of soUtaiy meditation, and hy onthnrstB of 
radiant monologae. " *^ 

There wu nothiii? in his eztenul appearanoe [eays Oabriel 
Uonod "] which at first view seemed oaloolated to charm. Small 
of stature, with an enormous head set in broad Hhouldera, af- 
fiicted carl; with excessive obedty Qiat made hia walldng heavy 
and was the cause of the illness that earned him off, he seoned 
homdy to those who saw him only in passing. Bnt the instant 
he spoke, this impressiou vanished. Ton were strack with the 
power and breadth of his forehead; his eyes sparkled with life 
and wit, and they had besides a caressing sweetness. His smile 
above all spoke all bis kindliness. His manners, in which there 
had been preserved something of the paternal affability of the 
priest, tt^ther with the gestnree of bmediction of bis plnmp 
hands and the approving movement of his bead, poesessed an ur- 
banity that was never belied and in which was felt the native 
nobility of his character and his race. Bnt it is impossible to 
describe the charm of lus talk. Always simple, almost negligent, 
but always incisive and original, it penetrated and enveloped at 
the same time. His prodi^ons memory permitted him to bring to 
all subjects new facte, original ideas; and at the same time, his 
rich imagination mingled in his conversation, with turns that 
were often paradoxical, flights of poetry, unexpected comparisons, 
flometimea even prophetic views of the fntnre. He was an incom- 
parable story-teller. The Breton legends in bis month aeqnired 
an exquisite savor. No talker, except Micbelet, has been able 
so to unite poetry and wit. He did not like discussions, and the 
facility with which be assented to the most contradictory asser- 
tions has often been the snbject of jeet. But this complaisance 
toward the ideas of others, which had its sonrce in a politeness 
at times a trifle disdainful, did not hinder him from firmly main- 
taining his opinion whenever it was a really serious question. 
He eonld he firm in defraise of what he believed just. 



■'Hme. Daimeateter, p. 260. The reeoUeotions i 
a eharming picture of Brian's last daya. 
-Brntm. Todta, MiobeUt, pp. SG, 36. 
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Badly housed in the Coll^ de France,^* he still had 
space for hU books and could hare the relief of not fearing 
another morii^ day. It might have been anticipated that 
he would have made an indifferent executive, but abundant 
testimony shows that his administratiTe abilities were on- 
UBual. He was perfectly familiar with every detail, and 
he devoted to practical matters concerning the College an 
attention he never deigned to bestow on his own affairs/* 
Whatever task Renan loved, be accomplished with marked 
efficiency, and his affection for the Coll^ de France equaled 
that which he gave to the Soei£t£ Asiatiqne and the Corpus. 
Besides acting as Administrator, he was also the represoita- 
tive of the College, with Berthelot, on the Conseil Snpiriear 
de rinstruction Publique,^' where the two friends gave much 
attention to the development of the system of French uni- 
versities, though naturally unable to accomplish all they de- 
sired. 

VII 

Benan as a public man, however, is not nearly so attractive 
as the great scholar in his study. Here Philippe Berger 
used to come to work with him on the Corput. Arriving by 
appointment in the morning, he would find that Benan was 
still in bed. Soon hurried steps are heard coming down the 
hall; then apologies, the breakfast cup of chocolate is 
brought, and work is begun, gravely superintended by Coco, 
the parrot A meow at the door, and Minet, the Angora 

" Mme. Darmeateter gives a pictQre of the meager stud^ facing north, 
the narrow bedroonu, the mIod adorned with Ar^ SehefTer'a picture^ 
and quotes a paper found in Benau'a dmk: "I have known tlie 
grip of pover^, but never have I been bo badlv housed as in the 
Colldge de France." He never, however, taught of asking for repairs. 
(Pp. 242, 243.) Bo far aa we have aecounta of Benan 's other dwellings, 
be wema always to have Bought a study that eommanded a view of 

"Qaaton Paris, PewMr* «t PoH«m. 
"Elected iUj 1, 188«. 
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est, has to be admitted, jumps on the master's shoiildeiB, 
walks over the papers, scratches the backs of some Trant- 
actiont on the bottom shelf of the bookcase, and then calls 
to be let out. Benan, we are told, was a night worker. Li 
the mornings his mind slumbered, and only as eveoing ap- 
proached did he gain fall possession of himself. Then he 
often went on till long after midnight.^* It is almost need- 
less to say that the clearest order and method were charac- 
teristics of his work. An ingenious system of marginal ref- 
erences permitted infinite correction and retained ever^ 
thought in its proper place. 

In his coarse at the Coll^ de France Benan now de- 
parted from his earlier practice, and devoted one of the two 
hours to preparing the ground for his History of the People 
of Itrael. As this course made a popular appeal and as he 
had become one of the curiosities of Paris, his little room 
was often thronged with the curious. The Saturday lecture 
on the Pentateuch became too often a gathering place for 
fashionable ladies. The professor 's free and coUoquial man- 
ner were vividly painted by Jules Lemaitre " and notes of 
his course were presented to the public in the Dihats.'" 
"In his Saturday course," says this reporter, "M. Benan 
pursues the study of the sources of old Hebrew literature. 
He brings forth and discusses before a public ever more 
and more avid to hear him, the materials of the Hittory of 
the People of Itrael, allowing his hearers to see day by day 
the scientific elaboration, all trace pf which is effaced the 
moment the book appears." '* 

No more riotons demonstrations or attempts at soppres- 

"Berger, "Banan intiiiie," La Betme, Norember 15, 1903, and sin 
in DSiatt, October 7, 1892. 

" Lm Contemporatiu, toL i, p. 195 «t wq. 

"Angort 17 and 23, 18S7, '^Notes d'nn soditani da eonia de H. 
Benan.'* 

" In Pfluewra et Poittt, p. 333 at *eq., Oaaton Paris gives a 
pietnre of tbaaa eounea, tlwir ezaetaeaa and tlwlr iupiratioB. 
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Bon, No Dni'versa] howl of objurgation and anathema at 
the appearance of bis bo<^. The progresB in tolerance and 
moderation noted in the preface to New Studies vas actual 
and permanent, and Benan himself had been the principal 
factor in accomplishing this result. "We may see strong 
religious reactions," he said; "we shall not see a return to 
real fanaticism." 

Little annoyed by controversy, his serenity was sometimes 
tronbled by personalities. He objected to some pretended 
conversations published by Maurice Barrte in the Voltaire 
for May, 1886 ; '" but his chief irritation was excited by 
the betrayal of confidence in the (Joncourt JouttwI. The 
Dibata printed (December 6, 1890) from the Lannionnais, 
a letter of Benan to his cousin M, Morand, in which he ex- 
presses his indignation over Goncourt's violation of pro- 
priety and proclaims the reported conversations "complete 
transformations of the truth." "When I wish to ej5>ress 
myself," he continued, "I do it in the Bevue des Deux Mon- 
des, in the Journal des DSbais, or in my books. ... I do 
not recognize in any other place the authentic expression 
of my thought." Newspaper reporters, catching Bensn oS 
his guard, instigated the protagonist to recriminations for 
the sake of interesting copy.*^ The fundamental truth is 
probably to he found in a letter of Taine, written before this 
particular controversy arose, and dealing with Gonoourt's 
second volume :** 

Once or twice I sm made to say the opposite of what I hare 
thou^t or do think, but this is done with no ill mtent ; the author, 
for want of sufficient culture, has not understood what was said 
in his presence. I beg yon to believe that, if the Magny Dinner 
had been such as it is here represented, I sboold not have at- 

" Hitit JovTt ehea U. Snan, a bit of pretentioua crndeneM reeantlr 
republished. 

"See preface to OoDeonrt'a fifth TOlume, and list of p^en in 
StrauM, Politique, p. 197, note 1. 

"To Oeorges Pattnot, October 25, 18S7. 
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tmieA it a third dme; fortunately, howeyer, b«adefl th« anthon 
of this Jonmal, there vera pneent 8aiste-Beave, B«naii, RoMn, 
Berthdot, Nefftser, Seherer, Flaabert, and sometimes George Sand, 
people well vened is phyBieal or natural or philological sci- 
ences, in philosophy or theoI<%7, acquainted with foreign lan- 
guages and literatureB, classical antiquity, the Orient and his- 
tory; these are the subjects ve talked about and the eonveiBBtion 
was worth listening to. Unfortunately it was above the heads 
of the two stcDogiapheia; their horizon was limited to Oavazni, 
the minor artiatB of the eighteenth eentnry and Japanese corioe; 
beyond this limited sphere they found nothing, and even within 
this drele everything was filled np by their own egotism." 

Tlie Magny meetings were, after all, Sainte-Beave din- 
ners. To Flaubert in 1874, Renan wrote: "Do yon recol- 
lect thoBe dinners with that great friend, Trhose loes leaves 
in me the same literary void aa though he had dragged half 
the pablie into the tomb with him."** Over Goneoart's 
treatatent of the great critic, Taine expresses indignation ; 
he feels that the Princess Matilde ought to turn the scandal- 
monger ont of her house: "Truly literary manners are 
getting dirty." 

Sach irritations were, however, hut pasung clouds of 
small magnitude. The enemy Renan now had always with 
him was physical pain. Morally and intellectually he had 
fitted himself admirably into the conditions of the universe, 
but health he had neglected. The days free from suffering 
were marked days. Rheumatism, intercostal neuralgia, and 
a weak heart were his chief afflictions, and walking was dif- 
ficult. He sought relief in change of climate and in mineral 
hatha, but his confirmed sedentary hahits made such alle- 
viations merely temporary. "It is exercise above all that 

■ Tie rt eorreMpimaance, vol. it, S56-258. After the pnblieatioit of 
Uw first Tolnme, Taine had requeotod Ooneonrt to omit all reference 
to faim thereafter. Letter of October 22, 18S7. After the seeond 
Tohime, he reiohPM nerer to accept any InTltation If Ooneonrt ii to 
be preaent. 

**>«iUIlM attacUei, p. 360. 
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doea me good," he wrote Berthelot from Saint-BaphaS 
(March 21, 1884), "or rather the interdiction I impose on 
myself of sitting all day long at my desk." But as soon as 
he was back in Paris, tixe interdiction was raised, and, tm> 
fortunately for him, exercise of the mind could not answer 
for exercise of the body. The Easter holidays were com- 
monly, though not invariably, spent in the Sooth of 
France,'" and he was always happy if he coold comlnne 
some investigation with his search for health, as when, in 
1878, he visited the scenes of the persecations of Lyons un- 
der the guidance of local antiquaries, "* and fixed some vivid 
pictures for his Marcus AvreUvs. To Benan every moment 
stolen from intelleetoal pursuits was a moment wasted. 

To this feeling on his part we owe those diversions, which 
are so otUm masterpieces. The last of these belongs to the 
summer of 1888. Looking over the manuscript of The Future 
of Science with a view to pnblication, Renan was led quite 
in the manner of pious Catholics in a retreat, to review his 
opinions and st^e a philosophical balance, "between 
proofs," of this Hebrew History, as he wrote Berthelot 
(August 9), or "like a parenthesis," as he called it the next 
year (July 7, 1889). His friend was asked to look over the 
proof sheets to see that the technical scientific statements 
were not "too far behind the times." The article, entitled 
"Examination of Philosophic Conscience," appeared in the 
BevuB des deux Mondes for Almost 15, 1889." 

The opening passage contains the clearest statement 
Renan ever made of his philosophical attitude, a passive 
observation of objective truth, distorting it as little as pes* 

"In 18S8, for example, the BenanB wen in Bwitietland; lUtter sad 
Berthelo^ same date, April 24, 1886. 

"liRanget religieua et hittoriptet, p. S07. 

"With the exception of the brief notice of the Qneen of HoDaad, 
thii wai tho onlr independent eaaay of BcDan'a which appeared in 
tbia perlodisal after 1674. AH bia otlier artielea were sliat^en tiem 
Ua booka. 
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Bible with rigid formulas. "The first duiy of a sincere 
man," he says, "is to exercise no influence apon bis own 
opinions, but to allow reality to be reflected within him as 
in the camera obscura of the photographer, and to be a mere 
spectator of the inward conflicts of ideas in the depths of 
his consciousness. " '" The fundamental results of this con- 
flict in Benan's consciousness differ little from those hither- 
to presented — There is no intervention of a will snperior 
to man's; the law of the universe is a becoming throuf^ in- 
ternal development; our ideas of space and time are wholly 
relative, one infinity being zero to another infinity; absolute 
eertitade is unattainable, but the hi^est probability is 
practically sufficient; God and the immortality of the soul 
are possible at the limits of the infinite, and the interv^iiag 
sleep would seem but a moment ; mystery surronnds ns, but 
we hear plainly a voice from the other world, the voice that 
■pealcs in the four great follies of man — follies because d&- 
nials of calenlating egotism — love, religion, poetry and vir- 
tue ; we work by instinct for the ends of the universe, the 
development of its general consciousness, hopii^ that God is 
good. "The world, now governed by a blind or impotent 
consciousness, may some day be governed by a consciousness 
more reflective. There will be reparation then for eveiy 
injustice, and every tear will be dried." 

Sometimes, in his later days, Benan adopted the practice 
of saving things in a striking way, so as to startle readers 
into attention. Of this practice there is an unfortunate ex- 
ample here. After picturing what a consciousness of the 
infinitely little might think if suddenly disturbed hy man, 
he exclaims: "AH things are possible, even God," If he 
had said "an anthropological God," the remark would not 
have beei drawn out of its ctmtezt and paraded as an im- 
pious Benaniam. 

-FmMM MadtSet, p. 401. 
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On the other hand, a long pass^e on the sacredness of 
love and of the reproductive impolfle, as displayed in flower 
and animal) and ennobled and ennobling in man, is a com- 
plete answer to frivolous BcofFers and seekera for indeeenoy, 
who 80 frequently found their ammunition in Brian's in- 
gannons absorpdtm in his idea. Through a cMinderation 
of love is developed the conception of the attachment of 
each detail of existence Ur the totality of the vast movfr- 
ments of the universe." 

The guileless way in which Benan saw only his own idea, 
and not at all the effect it would produce on his hearers, ia 
well illustrated by an episode recorded by Goncourt. A.t 
the Magny dinner, October 22, 1866, the talk turned to God, 
and each attempted to give voice to his cooc^t Benan, after 
a long pause and amidst a silence of breathless expectancy, 
announced that to him God resembled an oyster with its 
vegetative existence. This portentona comparison was 
greeted by an enormous roar of laughter from the whole 
table, in which Benau, after a moment of naive stnpefaetion, 
politely joined.** 

In the "Examination of Philosophic Conscience," the 
pearl oyster ia again his image of the universe. A disease 
of tbis little living cosmoa forms a secretion of ideal beauty, 
a precious thing son^t by men. "The general life of the 
universe is, like that of the oyster, vague, obseure, angu- 
larly hampered and consequently sluggish. Suffering cre- 
ates mind, intellectual and moral movement. Disease of the 
world, if yon choose, but really pearl of the world, mind ia 
the end, the final cause, the last and certainly the most bril- 
liant r^ultant of the universe that we live in. It is hi^ily 
probably that if there come ulterior resultants, they wHl be 
of an infinitely higher order." Thia tone, with which the 
little piece ends, may almost be called a note of faith. 

•'Ibid., pp. 421-424. 
"/owrnol, ToL iii, p. 78. 
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The ideas here exprened are essentially the same as those 
in The Future of Saence, which Benan finally pnblished in 
March, 1890. He had promised the book to the pnblic twice 
before in notes to the prefaces of the Philotophic Ditdogiut 
(1876) and gf Miacellanies of History and Travel (1878). 
He had expected, Grant Duff tells ns, titat the revision would 
take very little time, for he had determined to change noth- 
ing, only to correct proofs, amend inadvertencies, and here 
and there improve the style, but most of his leisure daring 
the winter was given to it. The time mnst have been spent 
tm the effort, afterwards rdinguished, to cut out passages 
repeated in lata works,** for obviously, as well as accord- 
ing to Beoan's own statement, the hook was published 
practically as written. It is one of the easeptial biographi- 
cal doGum^its. 

vin 

Really all the efforts of the last five years were required 
for the completion of the principal life works. By the time 
the Origins was off the press, Benan was already at work 
on his History of the People of Israd. He wished to revisit 
Lebanon and Jerusalem, so as to sketch the hook on the 
spot,** but in this hope he was disappointed. The task was 
accomplished entirely in his study. By September, 1885, it 
is well advanced, the essential parts being almost done. 
"The two months I shall have in Paris before the opening 
of my conrse will, I hope, suffice to put the whole work on 
its feet; although a year will be needed to bring it all to 
an end."** The single volume that seems to be indicated 
here was lengthened out to five. In the preface to volume 
one (1887) Kenan sa^ that after six years of labor he had 
finished the story as far as Esdras; the second volume woold 

"Preface, p. xL 

"To Berthelot, Beptenber 8, 18S1. 

•VM., S«ptemb«r U, 188S. 
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come out in a year, the third in two years, and, if strength 
should be granted, he would add a fourth. Again, aa in the 
case of his Origins, the wotl grew in the process of accom- 
plishment. The second volume was almost ready in October, 
1888, after a summer's hard work.** In 1SS9 the third vol- 
ume was going wetl,*" and his fourth was to be done the 
next year in December, though two years will be needed be- 
fore publication, owing to the care taken. ** On October 24, 
1891, he was able to write at the end of his manuscript, 
"End of Volume V and last." But fM: this conscientioua 
scholar, much remained to be done, "I hope to public n^ 
two volumes that complete the History of Israel," he wrote 
Berthelot, April 26, 1892. "I have read part of my proofs 
at Marlotte, and I am not dissatisfied. A good corrector 
could without me publish all that ; although, indeed, if from 
purgatory I shonld see this work of correction done by an- 
other, I believe I should have a good many moments of 
impatience." 

The first volume was published October 25, 1887. It was 
preceded by four articles in the Sevue det dewe Mondes," 
in which Renan gathered, with preparatory and connecting 
matter, "the principal passages of the second and third 
volumes that deal with the composition of the historical 
books of the Bible.""' On October 15, 1887, the last five 
chapters of Volume I appeared in the Bemte, while an ex- 
tract from the preface was printed in the Dibats for Octo- 
ber 24, the day preceding publication. Of Volume II, the 
whole of Book III appeared in the Bevue for July 15 and 

•*/6id., Oetober 3, 1888. 

" Ibid., July r, 1889. 

'Ibid.. August I, 1890. 

" March 1 and 15, and December I and 16, 1886. 

" Though Benan tells us tbij fact in hia introduction to voL i, tbMO 
have been spoken of as independent articlea. Comparison shows that 
they do not differ at sll from the correeponding pasMgra in the 
completed work, except for the additions noted. It ia, howerer, k 
great eoDTenieiice to have them in this separate form. 
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Ai^nst 1, 1888, vhile the preface was given as xisnal in die 
D6bat8 for December 11. The same thing happened for the 
remaining volomes, the last chapter in the Bevue des deux 
Mondet coming out January 1, 1894," and the three volumes 
themselves appearing October, 1890, and April and Decem- 
ber, 1893. Benan had really completed his work. It was 
only the conacientioos last touches that the final chapters 
failed to receive."" 

At the meeting of the Academy of Insciiptions for Feb- 
ruary 13, 1891, Benan placed upon the table the first fascicle 
of Yolome II of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticantm, in 
this case, also practically completing a piece of his life woA. 
This child of his own conception, planned a quarter of a cen- 
tury before, a work be loved so passionately and one that 
seemed to him so important for the scientific glory of France, 
he was happy to see so far progressed that its fnture was 
assured.**" "Of all that I have done," he wrote on a scrap 
of paper fonnd in his desk, "I prefer the Corpus." 

The other completed task, and again it was one that he 
had proposed and carried through by his ovm force of con- 
viction, was the "Jewish Writers of the FourteenQi Cen- 
tury," for the Rittoire littSraire de la France. The final 
installment appeared in Volume XXXI. On the eve of his 
departure for Boemapamon in 1892, as he sat at his table 
with a bundle of proofs, he said to Philippe Ber^r with the 
utmost satisfaction: "There is the last sheet of my Bobbis. 
I imposed this task on mysdif ; it is finished. Now I shall 

"Of ToL iii, book v, chapterm i-lr, appeared Jnne 19, sad ehap- 
tera T-viii, Juljr 1, 1S90; toL It, book viii, chapters z-zii, Hareh 15, 
1693; of ToL t, book x, chapUra v-rUi, JaDuaiy 1, I89i. Of 
eonrse for toIb. It and t there were no pretaeea to print in the 
DtbaU. 

""Even after publication in the Satme, B«iian vtin made correetiona 
in detailB of atjle, a fact revealed bf a careful compariBon of the 
two veriions. 
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pat the last stroke on my History of Iirod." ^ It was <n 
arid and ungrateful undertaking carried throngh -with abso- 
late prol»ty by sustained application. True to his principles 
enunuated in eariy days, Benan did his full share of doll toil 
on the foondations of philological science.^"* 

IX 

In his last years Benan frequently expressed the thou^t 
that he vas Ihigering beyond the fifth act. Tet he liked to 
live. Once, indeed, he said to Berger from his sickbed, that 
he did not think he could bear his sufferings if they lasted; 
it would be better to die. Bat there were periods of com- 
parative comfort and his mind was often able to dominate 
physical pain. Even as late as 1889, he could walk his two 
kilometers a day in the ooantiy, which had been for some 
years the limit of his summer exercise. In the winter, he 
seems to have been contented with the trip from his apart- 
ment to the lecture room downstairs. At the November 
Celtic dinner of 1890, after talking about Saint Yves, he 
said whimsically: "Ton really rejuTenate me, and you 
seem ao glad to have me at your table that I should be 
rather impolite not to be in the world next year to attend 
a dmilar meeting. "^°* But the next November he had to 
go sonth for his health, to Cap-Martin, near Mentone. In 
returning to Paris in a draughty train, he had a chill which 
dissipated all the benefits of the sunny days he had enjoyed. 
When Berger called, instead of finding him at hia desk, he 
saw him sitting exhausted in an armchair designed for him 
by Ary Scheffer. Still he managed to continue hia work, 
thoi^h the Soci^t^ Asiatiqne knew him no more. He at- 

'"DibaU, Octolwr 7, 1893. 

"* The mBgnitade and tbe irkmineneu of tha took will be appuont 

to ftny one turning the pages of voL xni; tlie i ' 

SSl-TW. 

'^DfbaU, NoTMuber 9, 1890. 
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tended some meetingB of the Academy, faoweTer,^" and, pT9- 
Bidin^ at the Celtic dinner at the Caf £ Voltaire on May 14, he 
gave a charming cattserie is which, after referring to the 
fact that he had been snfferiog all winter, he expressed hopes 
that his health would retnm and that he would preside again 
next year.^"* 

In May, 1891, Calmann hivy paid a viait tq Benan at the 
Goll&ge de France to ask him for another volume of recol- 
lectiong, and, as the composition of snch a volume would re- 
qnire too much time, he suggested a book made up of mia- 
cetlaneons article and speeches, the result being Scattered 
Leaves, which waa published February 17, 1892.'" Before 
its appearance L^ry had died, and in his preface Benan 
paya 1^ friend a beautiful tribute. For occupying himself 
with things of no importance, instead of eternal verities, 
he excuses himself, on the ground that his eeriooa work ia 
finished, though be will need time for correcting the proofs. 
The wo^ on the Babbia is nearly ended and the Corpus ia 
in excellent hands. "All this," he says, "gives me great 
inward satisfaction, and so I have come to believe that, 
after having thus paid almost all my debts, I mif^t well 
entertain myself a little." This attitude of indulgent se- 
renity permeates the preface and, indeed, a good part of the 
volume. 'Where he says to youth, "Amuse yourselves since 
you are only twen^, but also work," the intemperate 
sophists accuse him of falling from grace and pointing out 
the paths of wickednes. Let them keep their fierce right- 
eonsneas. More pleasing is the judgment of Charles Bitter, 
who compares the new preface with the opening lecture of 
1S62, and finds in the former a great lesson of life, serenity. 
"The pessimists," he continues, "say that there is no mean 

■"He prerided at a meetiDg Much 24 and voted on June 8; lee 
DfbaU, 

^DOmU, Uaj 18, 

"•Preface in Dtbatt, Pobniary X5. 
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between frivolity and deflpair. . . . Bat for thirty years, 
you have shown as, dear and voierable master, by word 
and by example, that there is a path of salvation, work, 
which on the one hand calms and pacifies, and on the other, 
gives us, in the obscurity of our destiny, its little gleam that 
guides and consoles us. ' ' '■" This Swiss scholar was one of 
the truest of Renan's disciples. 

When Renan went to Bosmapamon in July, he was already 
under the shadow of death. "To end is nothing," he writes 
Berthelot,^"* "I have almost filled out the framework of my 
life, and, although I still can make good use of a few years, 
I am ready to depart. ... I shall utilize the remnants of 
life, if I have any. At present I am working at the correc* 
tion of the proofs of my fourth and fifth volumes of Isratl, 
I should like to go over it all. . . . The will of Ood be done. 
In ntrumqae paratus." To Berger, he was constantly send- 
ing references for verification. On August 21, he thanks him 
for an inscription and expresses pleasure at the progress of 
the Corpus. He has not walked a step, often cannot even 
speak, is able to work a little at volume five, but what a loss 
of time I Every one who saw him testified to his patience 
and fortitude."" In his last letter to Berthelot, he still has 
faint hopes, though weak and unable to take nourishment. 
"One would die more tranquilly, if one were alone; if one 
did not leave loved ones behind." He still works a little. 
The volume might well be called, "Benoni, filiui dolorit mei. 
Yes, I have passed sad days; they would have been lees 
sad if yoQ had been with me. My wife and childroi 
have shown me exceeding kindness, and it has consoled 
me." 

On September 17, Renan was brou^t back to the Coll^ 

■"Letter, Febniuj 2S, 1892. 
"Julj 20; the liut letter in hia own band. 

"'For the words of an efewitaeu, see Jean PricliBri, AMr Antet- 
mine, pp. 168-17S. 
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de France to die. On October 2, the D&tatg annoonced that 
he had arrived from Boamapamon mach fatigued, but was 
better yesterday afternoon. His end was peaceful. Hia Bon, 
Ary, wrote: "On Sunday, at daybreak, when we were all 
standing around him, we saw his breathing become feeble, 
thm cease, without movement, without pain, like a lamp go- 
ing ont. ' ' *" On October 3, came the announcement that 
Kenan had died Sunday at 6 :20 a. u. from pulmonary con- 
gestion complicated with heart disease. Besides the obituary, 
there was in the D&tats a special article by Qaston Des- 
champs. On October 5 appeared an article by H. C. (Henri 
Chantavoine) , "Ernest Benan and the Dihats," in which 
we get a delightful picture of the great talker sitting on a 
sofa after a DSbats dinner, cordial, frank, serene, indulgent, 
witty but never malicious. ' ' He gave us the impreffiiou of 
a man, perfectly kindly, perfectly ainccre, who did not fear 
a little fun between two masterpieces." "He had the art, 
very delicate and very difScnlt, which, among people of 
good breeding, obliterates distances without confounding 
ranks ; he had, in a word, true politeness, that of the heart." 
On October 7, appeared "M. Kenan, Familiar BecoUectiona 
of One of His Pupils, ' ' by Philippe Berger, who later suc- 
ceeded his master both in the chair at the College de France 
and in that of the Academy of Inscriptions. Meanwhile 
every day there were notices of the coming funeral cere- 
monies, for to Benan was accorded all the dreary ostentation 
of a public solemnity in the court of the College de France. 
The speeches here delivered by L£oq Bouigeois, Boiasier, 
Gaston Paris and Alexandre Bertrand, were published in 
full on October 8, together with an account of the military 
and civic procesaion which accompanied the corpse to the 
Montmartre cemetery. Here Benan was laid in the vault 
of Ary Scheffer. He could not repose, as he had wished, 

«Beii« d'Ta, p. 377. 
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in the cloister of Tr^guier uDcler a atone bearing the words 
— Veritatem dUeaA. 

Mme. Benan died May 22, 1S94. 

On September 24, 1896, a plaque was placed, not without 
oppoaition, on tiie hoose in Tr^gnier in which Benan wu 
bom. In 1903, by international subscription, a statue W&B 
erected in the market place. It was unveiled September 13, 
with notable ceremonies at which Berthelot spoke, the suc- 
ceeding generation being represented by Anatole France.^" 
Doubtless with no excess of politeness toward the order to 
which the great writer owed his early training, tho streets 
leading past the Seminary at Issy and the Seminary at Tr6- 
gnier have been each named rue Kenan. 

"•For all tbeae tutten, «m Sent dTl. 



CHAPTBE XI 

*^cwifflN8 or OHRmuHm** 
I 

In Benan'a thong'lit the yfotld is a vast, indefinite or- 
ganism with its conBtitaect elements in continual flux, but 
with a constant gen«-al movement of the whole toward some 
far-off divine event. Within this univeraal organism opcT' 
ate subeidiaiy organisms of every variety in vigor, impor- 
tance and direction — individuals, gronps, races, nations, in- 
stitutions, inventions, arts, ideas, philosophies— now uniting 
in harmonioos combinations, now flying apart, again dash- 
ing in mutually destructive dissonance, growing, hardening, 
dissolving, but all functions of the general, irresistible car- 
rent toward the ultimate development, a current which is 
conceived as the will of Ood, It is the function of history 
to deal with these snbsidiary organisms, and the historian 
of any one of them will seek its origin, so far as this can be 
fixed in the uncertainty and flux of things, and will then trace 
its comparatively free early growth, until the organism be- 
comes to a large extent fixed as a fully developed member 
of the body of human affairs. Naturally, the workings of 
institutions and their decay, the biographies of individuals, 
and all the multitudinous elemmts in the study of the past 
were included in Benan's conception, but it was not these 
that excited his own special interest His attention was 
chiefly attracted by the origins and the growth to maturity 
of spiritual forces in the forward world movement ; and in- 
dividuals, institutions, philosophies, and all the res{, wen 
valued only so far as they contributed to this result. 
873 
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"If I had at my disposal," he says, "several lires, I 
should employ one in writing a histoiy of Alexander, an- 
other in writing a history of Athens, a third in wiitii^ 
either a history of the French Bevolntion or s history of 
the order of Saint Francis. ' ' ^ Obviously what gives import 
to each of these sabjects is not merely a personality or the 
interest of a aeries of incidents, bat the influence of ideas 
upon the progress of humanity. And in the one life at his 
disposal Kenan selected as bis task the History of the 
Origins of Christianity becanse Christianity seemed to him 
the greatest force in the world tending to the expansion of 
the human soul toward the infinite, this expanmon being in 
bis view the highest aspiration of the individual and of the 
race, and the origins being tiie period of moat intense inter* 
est becanse at the point of impact the movement is always 
most rapid and unhampered. 

II 

The "embryogoiy" of Christianity is the subject studied 
in these seven volumes, the formative period, the period of 
plastic power; and when the child posseBses all its organs, 
is detached from its mother (the Jewish Syni^(qnie), and 
lives its own distinct life, Renan leaves the account of its 
later career to those who choose to write ecclesiastical his> 
tory, a worthy task indeed, but not that to which be has 
dedicated himself. Under another image he presents the 
church as a river, vast as the Amazon, of which he seeks in 
the mountains the bubbling source and the dashing upper 
courses. Here we have an exploration which is attractive 
and interesting, but at the same time difficult, and, indeed, 
if we demand strict accuracy in detail, impossible. There 
are, moreover, two tasks involved, the purely scientific study 

*Lm Apdtret, lotrodaetion, p. lilL 
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of "embryogeny," the wei^ung of the trustworthiness of 
texts, the examination of inscriptions and coins, the applica- 
tion of the comparative metliod; and beyond this the ar- 
tistic, the poetic task of achieving a htunan grasp of the 
whole and of transforming literal troth into imaginative 
tmtli. 

The author's guiding principles are aofficiently set forth 
in the prefaces to the several volumes. Absolutely funda- 
mental is the dictum that no miracle, no formal derogation 
by an individnal will from known laws, no intervention of 
the divinity with a special purpose in view, is to be admitted 
by the historian; nor are there in existence any inspired 
writings, tme to the letter from beginning to end. The laws 
of the material world and of human psychology have been 
the same in all epochs, and in no authenticated instance has 
God been known to deviate from those laws.* But while the 
supematoral is excluded from individual incidents, there is 
yet in the world a mysterious purpose which conducts the 
whole toward some unknown event. God is permanently 
present in everything, particularly in every living thing. 
"Our planet labors toward some profound accomplishment." 
All history manifests the divine current in human affairs, 
and everything that furthers the ideal is a contributiou to 
this cnrrent. "Hellenism is as much a prodigy of beauty 
as Christianity is a prodigy of holiness. The unique is not 
miraculous. In varying degrees Qod is in all that is beau- 
tiful, good and tme, but never ia he bo exclusively in one 
of his manifestations that the presence of his breath in any 
reli^oos or philosophical movement may be considered a 
privilege or an exception."* 

The abaence of the supernatural in human history is not 
theory, but tact; and consequently the rejection of miracles 



>L«* Ap^ftrtt, Introdnctioii. 
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does not f&U witlun the scope of controversy. Polemical 
writing is indeed foreign to Renan's temperament. EitltN* 
to attack or defend religious belief forms no part of his 
purpose. Hifl researches are in the region of pnre erudition. 
He seeks for tmtii without passion, without partisanship, 
in perfect liberty, and regardless of any effect upon fwth 
or practice. "Science alone is pare. ... Its duty is to 
prove, not to persnade or convert."* Orthodoxy has no 
bearing upon his opinions. He would execute his work with 
supreme indifference, as if writing for a deserted planet.* 
His sole devotion is given to truth and art. 

On the scientific side he intends that his work shall em- 
body the results and conform with the methods of the best 
recent critical scholarship. He proclaims his indebtedness 
to bis predecessors, particularly to Banr and other Oerman 
critics who followed him, but he wisely refrains in general 
from cumbering his pages with references to modem books, 
restricting his footnotes to citations of the original authori- 
ties. His colleagues at the CoU^ de France also coUaboi^ 
ated with him on points of scholarly detail. From whatever 
source obtained, he has made the facts his own. It is not his 
purpose to introduce extensive critical dissertations on dis- 
puted points ; these matters can be dealt with, so far as is 
necessary, in an introduction, an appendix, or a technical 
journal. He tries, however, to ne^ect no means of informa- 
tion or control; documents, coins, inscriptions, ruins, the 
results of psychology and linguistics, comparison of the rec- 
ords of history, experience of life and politics, personal visits 
to the places at which the ev«its took place — all are at his 
service in his search for truth. 

In respect to his documents his tend^icy is less skeptical 
than that of most f reethinking critics of the New Testament. 
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H« is inclined rather to favor aathenticitj than to reject 
SBcient tradition. Even where doubts are too atronff to be 
dismissed, he draws from apocryphal writings valid con- 
clusions concerning general beliefs and states of mind at 
the epoch of their composition. When a writer is an ad- 
vocate he makes allowance for his prejudice; when he is 
snperstitionB, he discounts his credulity; when he is a fal- 
sifier, he measures him by his purpose and by his audience. 
If fliis procedure be open to objection on points of detul, 
it is yet in no way injarious to the general fidelity of his 
portrayal, for he is dealing with a period about which, by 
common consent, certainty is unattainable. It is here that 
the man of erudition blends into the artist. 

"The talent of the historian lies in forming a tme whole 
from details Aat are only half true." ' For obscure periods, 
he can rarely tell with precision how things really occurred, 
but he can oftoi fashion the various ways in which they 
might have occurred. If the history of such times were 
confined to certainties, it would be limited to a few lines, 
but such mere naked fact is really more inexact than truth 
made expressive and eloquent by conjecture and ima^na- 
tion, "The texts, not being historical, do not give certitude; 
but they give something. They must not be followed with 
blind confidence ; their testimony must not be rejected with 
unjust disdain. One must seek to divine what they conceal, 
without ever being absolutely sure of having found it'** 
In his authorities the scholar encounters fact mingled with 
fiction, legends fall of inexactitude and errois, even syste- 
matic falsification ; from such chaos he must extract historic 
truth by delicate approximation. When he has presented 
the certain as certain, the probable as probable, and the 
possiUe as poasiUe, his conscience may^ be at rest 



* rit, p. D. 
*Pte, p. xrU. 
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His evocation of the past is compared by Kenan to the 
reconstruction of tbe pediment of the Parthenon. A few 
fragments, a few indications are given — pedantic learning 
might enumerate and describe these bit by bit, but could 
never combine them into a semblance of what they once 
had been. The artist who would accomplish this feat must 
be able first, with bis knowledge, to recognize, and piece 
together tlie scattered members, and then, with his im- 
agination, to seize the soul, the life of the ori^naL It is 
not enough to add one detail to another; he must have 
a grasp of the whole in which each of these details performs 
its vital function. A PanI, a Lulie, a Theophilus, is not a 
theological dogma or a logical thesis, but a mobile, suscepti- 
ble, visionary, irritable human personality, and the move- 
ments of which these men were leaders were movements in 
which SQch personalities united or clashed in ever vary- 
ing combinations. The result, of course, is not guaranteed 
to be an exact reproduction of the past. We must always 
repeat "perhaps," "it m^ht he," "it is said." Even the 
current dates on each page are merely approximate. The 
warning given in the first volume, and repeated in others, as 
the work proceeded, seemed to Renan sufficient. But the 
reader is apt to neglect these cautions. The text is gen- 
erally written without qualification, so that he finds him- 
self unconsciously regarding the plausible narrative as a 
picture of indubitable reality. The scientific harm, how- 
ever, is slight. Whatever alteration a competent student 
of the period might see fit to make in this or that incident 
or character, the justice of the general impression remains 
untouched, and the portrayal of the gradual solidification 
of the fluid elemeula of the early church into fixed forms 
is likely to be accepted as a permanent historical achieve- 
ment. At any rate, we know that our guide is gifted with 
a rare combination of solid learning, philosophic judgment, 
poetic intuition and power of artistic ezpression. 
878 
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in 

The vast and complex pageant opens with idyllic scenes 
in Qalilee, portraying JesuB, disciple and friend of John the 
Baptist, gathering about him The Twelve, announcing the 
Kii^om of God, healing, and charming the mmple folk 
by the fascination of his personality and the loftiness and 
intensity of his idealism. The synagogue, open to any 
speaker who elected to comment on the scriptures, offered 
unsurpassed opportnnities for the preaching of the Gospel, 
the novelty and power of which lay, not in the ideas pro- 
pounded, hut in the character of Jems himself. Soon the 
joyous days of outdoor freedom amid the rural heauties of 
the region about the Lake of Tiberias give place to hitter 
disputes in the Temple at Jerusalem. In conflict with the 
Pharisees Jesus grows somber, his teaching deteriorates in 
the atmosphere of controversy, his conservative opponents 
hound him to his destruction, and the Messiah of the poor 
ends his life on the cross, (vm db j£sus.) 

But the death of such a man seems to his simple adherents 
an absurdity, an impossibility. The love of the followers 
of Jesus performed the miracle of the resurrection. Mary 
Magdalene saw him near the empty tomh, the vision was 
eontagiouB, all believed that he was risen. Then as the fever 
and exaltation declined, the visions grew rare; they were 
replaced by the presence of the Holy Ghost, manifested by 
trances, convulsions, incoherent ravings, called prophecy and 
the gift of tongues. Meanwhile, the disciples, gathered at 
Jerusalem, formed a communistic society, the primitive 
church. Jadea and Samaria were evangelized ; Stephen, the 
first martyr, was stoned; Paul was smitten by his vimon on 
the way to Damascus; the Gospel reached Antioch, the 
center from which the great apiwtle was to issue to convert 
the Gentiles. Christianity, still little more than a germ, 
bat BOW at least named, is thus bron^t into contact with 
379 
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Hellenic ooltore and with the organization of the Bonum 
state. 

Christianity now reaches out beyond its natal land. In 
all the principal cities of the Mediterranean coasts, the 
Jews had established synagogaes. In these Paul began 
hlB preaching, first to the Jews, then to the Qentiles. The 
Oalatians, the Philippians, {he Thessalonians, the Corinthi- 
ans, the Ephesians, the Colossians heard his voice. In each 
city that harbored a Jewish commmiity he met the hoa* 
tili^ of the strict obserrers of Hebrew ritual, but skeptical 
and philosophic Athrais smiled at the agitator and soon 
found him wearisome. Subsisting on his own labor, and 
braving the hardships and perils of travel and the enmity 
of foes, he preached the word and established churches, 
little confraternities that met in an upper room, not bound 
together by circumcision and the law, which the congrega- 
tion of Jerusalmn exacted, but united in freedom by bap- 
tism, the Eucharist and the spirit of Christ. To these 
beloved churches, and to the church of Rome, wh(»e only 
known members, A<iuila and Priscilla, indicate that very 
humble folk first brought the word to the ghetto in the 
Eternal City, be wrote letters, which later became the 
basis of theological dogma. But Jerusalem was still the 
Holy City and the rigid, ciunmunistic James the head of 
the church. Even though Paul may in Antioch sternly 
reprehend the timid and vacillating Peter, he is obliged to 
visit those still attached to the Temple and make conces- 
sions to the rite of circumcision. Seized, imprisoned and 
brou^t to jn<i^ent, at the instigation of the formalists, 
he appeals to Cssar, journeys to Rome, and there vanishes 
from the light, (lbs APdress, aj>. 33-45.) 

Rome now becomes the center of the story, and Nero, the 
dilettante, public singer, poetaster, comedian, madman, be- 
comes the principal personage. Peter, constantly following 
in the trace of Paul to counteract his teachings on the abro- 
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gstion of the Jewish law through the sacrifice of Christ, 
cornea to Rome, the proud city unaware that this poor 
Syrian wanderer would dominate its destiny. In the per- 
secution that follows the great conflagration, both meet 
martyrdooL John escapes to Fatmos, where he gives forth 
his apocalyptic vision, filled with hatred of the Empire 
and the Emperor, the Antichrist, who roles the world until 
flames shall destroy iniquity and leave dominion to the just. 
Meanwhile James is stoned at Jerusalem, the little church 
he governed flees to the desert, where it fades into insignifi- 
cance, the fanatics of the city revolt, and Jemsalem and 
the Temple are utterly destroyed by Titos. Civilization and 
reason have triumphed over theocracy, the West has van- 
quished the East, but the revenge is even now preparing. 
The great, unconscious artist, who presides over the ap- 
parent caprices of history, has made a masterly dramatic 
stroke. Freed from the shackles of Judaism and refounded 
by persecution, the church moves forward toward its ulti- 
mate conquest of the Roman Empire. (i^'AMT^OHRiar, a.d. 
61-73.) 

With the destruction of Jerusalem, the violent Jewish fa- 
natics, as well as the Sadducees, became extinct ; the tradi- 
tion of the Pharisees persisted with the study and observance 
of the Law, petrified into the subtleties of the Talmud. To 
all this the Christians were hostile and a growing antagonism 
separated them sharply from the Jews. Even the Jewish 
Christians began to shrink in importance, and the com- 
munistic Ebionites of the East proceeded on their way 
toward insignificance and heresy. All the Apostles wa« 
dead, and Christ had not yet come in glory; the church 
must adapt itself to daily human life. The western churches 
tended toward unity; at Rome, Clement, almost a pope, 
showed a love of moderation and order, and in organization 
regarded the presbyters as preeminent. At the same time 
was felt the necessity of sacred books. The first generation 
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bad preferred oral tradition, but tbe second generation 
needed to fix tbe life and words of Jesus in writing. Tbe 
anecdotes and groups of sayings tbat were in circulation 
soon acquired a normal fonn and arrangnnent. In con- 
Btmcting the life of the master, the accomplishment of Old 
Testament predictions bad an important abare. The general 
process was aided by the oriental unconcern for material 
fact. Mark, having oftoi acted as Peter 's interpreter, trans- 
lating the Apostle's Syrian stories into Greek as he told them 
to tbe congregiations, at length, now that his teacher was 
dead, wrote these stories out in the same dry, narrow and 
credulous spirit to which he bad been accustomed. Soon 
followed the most valuable book ever written, the Oospel 
ascribed to Matthew, a treasury of sayings and a master- 
piece of popular story-telling. The literary Gospel, on the 
other hand, based, not only on traditions, but on documents, 
is composed by tbe conciliatory Luke under tbe influence of 
the spirit of Paul. But in realty these brief legendary nar- 
ratives are not to be credited to their reputed authors ; who> 
ever may have held the pen, Jesus is the actual creator, and 
next after his life itself, the compo^tion of the Gospels is 
tbe capital fact in tbe history of Christianity. (le3 £van- 
OILES, AJ>. 74-117.) 

Dogmatism and q>ecnlation begin with the fourth Gknpel, 
which, thoi^h not anthentic, presents a real tradition differ- 
ing from that of the Synoptics. The words here ascribed to 
Jesus are, however, invented to support a thesis ; Christ be- 
comes tbe Logos, and the Holy Spirit is transformed into 
tbe Paraclete. The tone, too, is anti-Jewish. Soon tbe death 
of Jesus is laid to the Jews, Justin writes against tbe Law, 
and theological quarrels between Jews and Christians arise. 
There are also disputes among the Christians themselves. 
Gnosticism developed and built the bridge over which pagan 
practices entered the Church. Tbe prevalence of sects, cbar- 
lataniam and individual aberrations threatened anarchy, bat 
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this danger in tlie end strengthened authority, and lemmed 
bishops began to direct doctrine and practice. When the dis- 
pute about Easter threatened disruption, the aged Polycarp, 
fioou after a martyr at Smyrna, journeyed to Rome in the in- 
terest of acconunodation. In the face of fraudulent Epistles 
and Acts, of puerile Apocrypha, and uninspired Apocalypses, 
the four Gk>spels tended to become canonical, living tradition 
ceased to produce, and dead tradition was established and 
fixed. At the same time, the organization of the Church 
grew more settled and more aristocratic with the dominance 
of presbyters or bishops; orthodoxy came into being, and, 
with it, the idea of Catholicity. Meanwhile persecution con- 
tinued under the law against associations and through popu- 
lar hatred of "atheists" who scorned the national or local 
gods. The last revolt of the Jews was cruelly suppressed. 
Hadrian, restoring ancient customs and rebuilding ancient 
cities and temples as he traveled about, erected on the waste 
site of Jerusalem a new Roman city. But the ancient world 
is smitten with a fatal malady, and, even under the good 
emperors, a pervading sadn^s betokens its decline. (l'£olisb 

CH^TIENNE, A.D. 117-161.) 

All the perfection that Stoic philosophy could produce is 
exhibited in Marcus Aurelius, most pious of men, the boast 
of no particular religion, of no metaphysical system, but an 
honor to the human race. For over a generation, the world 
was ruled by philosophers, who fostered social and moral 
progress. Stoicism prompted a liberal policy, developed 
charity, and humanized law and administration. On the 
other hand, art declined, physical science was neglected, and 
the grossest superstition, fostered hy oriental religions and 
astrology, prevailed even among the more intelligent. A 
popular demand perpetuated the persecution of the Chris- 
tians, whose constancy was vividly testified by the martyrs 
of Lyons. This age, indeed, witnessed the full blooming of 
the youth of Christianity. There was an active correspond- 
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ttioe between the churches; apologiste anse, some i 
Greek philosophy, some attempting a reconciliatiou, some 
even addreasing the Emperor ; lay theologians, t^en clerical 
doetoiB, b^an to write, and Bchoola, particulsrl; that of 
Alexandria, grew prominent. There were sects and heresies 
innumerable, propagating every variety of excess and absard- 
ity, bat all were broken against the episcopate, Qreek in 
ori^n, but Roman in development, which saved and now 
began to rule the church. Rome gave, not doctrine, but diaci- 
pline, the spirit of practical organization. Qeographical 
divisions followed the boundaries established by Augostns; 
the city was the unit to which the neighboring villages were 
attached; over provincial councils presided the bishop rep- 
resenting the capital of the province; Rome became more 
and more the ecclesiastical center, its bishop, Victor, even 
threatening the excommunication of those who disagreed 
with him on the subject of Easter. Authority had displaced 
individual inspiration, and orthodoxy frowned on unlicensed 
healing, prophecy and the gift of tongues. When death took 
Marcus Aurelius, wearied with too much labor, contempla- 
tion and self-discipline, and gave the imperial power to bis 
unspeakable sou, all the chief observances of the Church 
were in existence, even if not yet completely fixed. Here are 
found the mass, baptism, holy marriage, penance, hymns, the 
cult of martyrs, reverence for the Virgin; Sunday had taken 
the place of the Sabbath, and Easter and Pentecost were the 
chief festivals. Prom the lowly life of Jesus, prolonged be- 
yond death by the simple love and faith of a handful of 
ignorant outcasts, had sprung a vast organism, fed from 
countless streams of influence, humble at first, but expanding 
step by step, growing so great that it will form a union with 
the haughty power that had tried to crush it, and by insin- 
uating the seeds of dissolution, will undermine and at last 
destroy the proudest of world empires. (uABC-AXJBiL^ aj>. 
161-180,) 
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IV 

Bere ib no completed acti(m, with begiimiitg, middle and 
end, but an expanding action in its initial stages, an action 
that goes on indefinitely with no visible termination and with 
no precise limits. There is no interruption of living contin- 
uity. The final situation concludes nothing; the subject has 
simply arrived at a state of relative maturity and stability. 
A series of episodes has brought about a condition that opens 
up and looks forward to a vast new series of futare episodes. 
Nevertheless, the point at which the work stops is not merely 
accidental; it is felt to be inevitable. While there is no me- 
chanical and regulated completeness, there yet presides here 
another sort of unity governed by the wider correspondences 
between the counse of evolution and the human conception of 
design and purpose. 

Although the main features of his history were outlined 
from the beginning, the plan of the artist changed conader- 
ably as the work progressed and he became more fully aware 
of the symmetry of his theme. At the moment when he had 
finished writing Saint Paul, he expected to complete his task 
with two more volumes, to be accomplished in the next five 
years; but the material grew as be advanced and, on ending 
Leg ^vongiles, the second of these projected volumes, he 
found another necessary to carry the story to about the year 
160. But once more, at the close of this, his sixth volume, 
the artistic rounding out of his subject demanded a further 
extension. By carrying his story forward to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, he was enabled to introduce a climax, the 
suppression of Montanism by discipline and orthodoxy, fur- 
nishing a supreme test of the stability and power of the 
Church, and, at the same time, he was enabled to include a 
most effective moral contrast, a demonstration also of the 
fact, so dear to him, that religion is a necessity for hamsmty, 
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bis elaborate study of the futile attempt of philosopby to 
save the world. In this epoch, indeed, be sees the end of 
ancient civilization, the exhaustion of the Hellenico-Roman 
principle and the approaching triumph of the Judeo-Syrian. 

When Kenan first published bis Life of Jeaas, he said: 
"The prior movements do not belong to our subject, except- 
ing in so far as they serve to explain these extraordinary men, 
who naturally could not have been without some ties with 
what preceded them"i but, having completed his portrayal 
of the early Church, he f^t that his work lacked that pre- 
paratory part which the epic poets treat as the main episode, 
the prehistory of their hero. Aeneas and Odysseus narrate 
the events that led up to the main action of the poem : Benan 
goes back eight centuries to explain the moral and reli^ous 
cooditiouB that underlay the life and teachings of Jesus and 
the development of Christianity. In strict logic, he admits, 
this part should have come first. "But life is short and ita 
duration uncertain. I proceeded to what was most pressing; 
I threw myself into the midst of my subject and b^an with 
the life of Jesus, taking it for granted that the previous revo- 
lutions in Jewish religion were familiar to my readers."* 
In this case the demands of expediency had a fortunate 
artistic result, and the History of the Jewish People pro- 
duces its proper effect when read after the Origins of Chrit- 
tiavity, 

Aa the hero of this epic, if the life work of Benan may be 
80 regarded, is not an individual, but a vast complex of emo- 
tions, ideas, beliefs, institutions and personalities, so the 
principles of composition must be of a new order adapted to 
this abstract type of subject matter. The treatment is no 
longer obedient to rules, but is shaped by the requirements 
of historical fact and philosophical conception. The art is 
the art of adjustment. It demands a true sense of proportion 

*Uan-Avrile, p. vi 
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and conUnnity. The unity results from the establishment of 
relations in the midst of seeming confusion and the reduction 
of the apparently accidental to an ordered whole. In addi- 
tion, the portrayal most he tme to life, and it must, at the 
same time, rest upon sound critical scholarship. Even if 
there can be no "material certitude," the inferences and 
divinations must be based upon a solid scientific foundation 
and the grand resultant must, in its general lines at least, be 
a correct representation of reality. In investigation, how- 
ever, no startling innovations were any longer to be looked 
for; the critical point of view, whatever differences there 
might be in problems of detail, was already establi^ed and 
the chief results were accepted by a host of competent schol- 
ars. Here, without question, the Germans, Baur and his suc- 
cessors, had surveyed the route and pretty completely con- 
structed the highway. A few rectifications and repairs were 
all that was left to accomplish. All that these workers had 
done and were doing Benan knew thoroughly well, but he had 
also himself covered the whole field of original authorities, 
and added to it, and on all points in controversy he was able 
to make up his own mind. His views are truly his own. What 
is even more conspicuously and characteristically his own, 
however, is his imaginative moulding of the whole conception 
into a work of art as personal in its own way as the Divma 
Cmnmedia or the Paradise Lost. 



When, for the first time, Renan conceived a history of the 
origins of Christianity, he conceived it as a history of doc- 
trines, in which personalities should play but little part; even 
Jesus would hardly have been named. But he came to recog- 
nize that history is not a mere play of abstractions, that the 
real forces are men. "Parseeism, Hellenism, Judaism could 
have combined in every form, the doctrines of the resurrec- 
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tion and the Word could have developed for centuries, with- 
out producing that fecund, unique, grandiose fact called 
Christianity. That fact is the work of Jesus, of Saint Paul, 
of the Apostles. To compose the history of Jesus, of Saint 
Paul, of the Apostles, is to compose the history of the origins 
of Christianity." • The Life of Jesus is therefore a biogra- 
phy, and the biographical element is prominent throui^oat 
each of the seven volumes. And yet the portrayal of individ- 
uals is rarely graphic ; the personality is there, indeed, but 
it is a sort of incarnation of a dimly striving cosmic force, 
half unconsciously operative in a great social and spiritual 
movement, this movement being utterly different from any- 
thing that the actors in it can purpose or even dream of. 

No human character in the -work is more real than Jeans. 
In addition to the story of the Evangelists, Renan had before 
his eyes "a Fifth Gospel, lacerated but still legible," the 
landscape of Palestine, which transformed for him an ab- 
stract being into a figure that lived and moved," The stony, 
narrow streets of Nazareth where Jesus played as a child; 
the splendid view from the plateau above the town, including 
nearly all the scenes of his activities ; the encircling distant 
mountain ranges, beyond which his feet never strayed except 
on pilgrimages to the arid regions about Jerusalem; the 
smiling, flowery, well-shaded meadows of Galilee, where he 
lived an idyllic and joyous life amid the beneficent beauties 
of nature ; the little canton at the head of the Sea of Tiberias, 
together with Gennesaret on the opposite side, where Jesus 
laid the foundation of his divine work; these are brought 
before our sight as a harmonious setting for a delicious pas- 
toral, the birth of Christianity among the naive fisher folk 
and artisans upon whom Jesus exercised his fascination. 
Here daily wanta were insignificant ; there was no need of 
taking thought of the morrow; life was simple, gay and free 
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frton care; materialism had do power to cramp tbe sooL The 
goitle, ardent, lovable young Jesus, with the beantifnl Jew- 
ish countenance, is indeed no absolute fact, but the creation 
of an artist, whose studies and meditations and visions be- 
came bodily form. Where the exact lineaments are un- 
obtainable, we get an imaginative portrait, true to the spirit 
and costume of the age and locali^, yet colored with every 
trait of the ideal. We see the little schoolboy repeating Bible 
texts in chorus with his comrades ; learning nothing of Hel- 
lenic culture, of scientific progress or of the general state of 
the world, but conserving the fresh naivetS that would have 
been enfeebled by extended and varied knowledge ; we see the 
youth, free from asceticism and the bizarre scholasticism of 
Jwnsalem, not too much occupied with the Law, but nour- 
ished on the poetry and allegory of the psalms, the prophets 
and the Apocalypse of Daniel i we see the young carpenter, a 
man of universal charm, living in perfect liber^ of soul, 
burdened with neither dogma nor system, but conscious of 
God, his Father, dwelling in the infinite sweetness and tender- 
ness of bis own heart. Disinterested absorption in the idea, 
disdain of material well-being, contoupt of worldly greatness, 
exaltation of the humble, the downtrodden and the despised, 
tolerance, delicacy, tact, joyous smplicity, personal attrac- 
tiveness — ^these are some of the qualities that make up the 
endearing personality. A mystic, ardent nature, he regards 
everything that concerns himself as ruled by God and sees 
a sign of the divine will in the most insignificant circum- 
stances. Miracle is a normal condition resulting from the 
familiar relations of Qod and man. The exorcism and than- 
maturgy of the healer are a natural outgrowth of untaught 
credulity. The superhuman claims of the self-eonscious Mes- 
siah, the vehement blasts of the transcendental revolutionist 
who saw the kingdom Qf God at hand destroying and rebuild- 
ing, the exaggerations, the reproaches, the bitter invectives 
of the heated preacher, these seeming defects are touched by 
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the artist In sach a faEMon as not to mar tlie harmony of the 
picture. Benan indeed feels distaste and regret when he is 
obliged to represent the disputes and denunciations at Jeru- 
salem. The purity of the idea is soiled in the process of 
propaganda. Even here he always emphasizes the sweet- 
ness, amiability and social charm of Jesus, and delights to 
take him out of the narrow turmoil of the dreary city into 
the friendly retirement of Bethany. 

The calm, objectiTe narrative of the arrest, trial and emei- 
fizion is vivid and natural, so real indeed as to fill the reader 
with distress; bat the pang of pity for the victim soon fades 
in contemplation of the cosmic import of the sacrifice. If 
Jesus hftd been released, he might have worn himself out in 
a desperate contest with the impossible; or, still greater 
tragedy, grown old, dried and hardened by years and expe- 
rience, he might have sunk into a maker of formulas, the 
master of a school. In either case he would have been impo- 
tent in the world movement. It was his mission to die in the 
freshness of life, leaving in the hearts of his followers a love 
that created the Besurrection and eternalized the figure of 
the Son of God. He had founded a kingdom not of this 
world, the kingdom of the pure in heart. 

Throughout the remaining volumes of the Origins, there is 
a constant return to the personality of Jesus as the central 
theme : ' ' Jesns alone always had, in the mysterious process of 
the growth of Christianity, the great, the triumphant, the 
decisive part. Each Christian book, each institution is of 
value in proportion to what it contains of Jesus.** Even 
those developments of the church which seem most alien to 
the ideas of the Galilean teacher are derived, often in some 
distorted way, from bis personality and his career. And 
looking forward at the close of his work, Benan inslErta that, 
beyond a donbt, "whatever may be the religious future of 

"L'Anttehritt, p. 477. 
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linmanity, in that future ihe place of Jesus will be immense. ' ' 
In contrast with Jesus, — the active, genninating force — 
stands Marcos AureliTu, the weary fruit of a maturity verg- 
ing toward decline. The one opens, the other closes the 
exposition. To Renan, the Stoic emperor is one of the heroes 
of the life of the spirit, and his Thoughts constitute a sort of 
Gk»pel no less divine in its way than the sayings of Jesus ; yet 
he perceives that this most glorioos representative of our race 
"exercised no dorable sway over the world." Unsur- 
passed in elevation of soul, heroism, devotion, self-sacrifice, 
he exerted his vast power for humane ends, for public felic- 
ity, for the amelioration of character. A wicked son annihi- 
lated his accomplishment. "The religion of Marcus Aure* 
litis, as occasionally that of Jesus, is absolute religion, the 
religion that results from a lofty moral consciousness placed 
face to face with the universe.'"' Such absolute religion is, 
however, a gift for the elect. This most pious of men morti- 
fied the senses, strove for the union of his spirit with an in- 
definite Ood, met every evil with complete re^gnation, every 
tnnptation with renunciation; yet he was sad, skeptical, dis- 
illusioned. Having attained perfect goodness and absolute 
tolerance, he looked upon wickedness and stupidity with an 
indifference tempered with pity and disdain. As emperor, 
he lived in inward solitnde i a favorite of fortune, he could 
smile at mindless and insensible death. Calmly and stead- 
fastly he endured the complete ennui that weighs upon the 
blas4 soul of the clear-eyed philosopher. The Thoughts, in- 
comparable book, can never grow old; yet history furnishes 
no more striking example than Marcus Aurelius of the fact 
that philosophy as a motive power upon the masses is utterly 
io^eetual. 

Midway in the vast narrative appears, in all his ghastly 
monstrosity, that other contrast to Jesus, Kero, the Anti- 

"Uan-Awile, p. 8TS. 
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Christ, who also continaed after his death so strangely to live 
on in popular helief. Romanticist, poet, singer, public his- 
trionic performer, sculptor, madman, "he conceived the 
world as a horrible comedy in which he was the chief aobw." 
Even in his most cruel enormities he was a dilettante, and his 
licentiousness was "the debaucherT- of perverse estheticism." 
No vulgar monster, he had traces of the sonl of the artist; 
and he was not entirely devoid of heart, he loved and he was 
loved. All the varied contonrs of this abnormity are de- 
picted, the little good and the immense evil, and the naked 
horrors of his crimes are unsparingly revealed; yet the re- 
cital is conducted without hatred or disgust, as a sorgeon 
might describe a loathsome malignant growth. This method 
is more effective than loud declamation. It renders in all its 
stark reality this object of the horror of the early Christian 
—the Christ of Hell. 

Both as personalities and as cosmic forces, two other char- 
acters appear prominently throughout the seven volumea, 
Peter and Paul. James, brother of the Lord, the ascetic chief 
of the church at Jerusalem, is individualized merely through 
his intolerant Pharisaism and stiff-necked adherence to cir- 
cumcision and other Jewish rites. It is with a s^b that 
Renan notes the painful decline in passing from Jesus to the 
Twelve Apostles. They are virtuous mediocrities. John 
alone, to whom is ascribed the Apocalypse, displayed some 
invention. The frank impulsive Peter, who won the confi- 
dence and esteem of Jesus, is mildly attractive. His affec- 
tion brings him visions of his risen Lord, but he is so nar- 
row and credulous that his view is obstructed by miracles 
and his memory transforms his master into a great magician. 
The good man, though mncere, is also timid and suffers from 
the not uncommon weakness of wishii^ to content every one 
for the sake of peace. He is thus on both sides of the con- 
troversy about circumcision, and draws upon his head the 
wrath of Paul. 

392 
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Paul 18, after Jesus, — with whom, however, in Beosn's 
judgment, he will not bear compariaon — the moat elaborate 
of the Christian portraits. Physically he is a typical Jewish 
figure ; sickly, but of marrelons endurance, short, thickset, 
with stooping shoulders, homely countenance, bald head, 
thick beard, long noee, piecing eyes and black meeting eye- 
brows. In mind he is equally typical : ardent and exalted, 
imperious and authoritative, stiff and unbending, even rou^ 
and choleric, tending toward isolation and brooking no mas- 
ter or equal among his companions; yet just as often calm, 
polite, submissive, gmtle, affectionate, d^interested. "One 
feels that his character, in moments when passion did not 
make him irascible and fierce, must have been that of a pol- 
ished, eager, affectionate man, thou^ at times Hnaceptible 
and somewhat jealous." He commands, blames, speaks of 
himself with the utmost assurance, even proposes himself as 
a model, and again goes just as far in conciliation and hu- 
mility. He gained his own bread by labor as a canvas- 
worker, he often traveled on foot amid the greatest perils, 
he suffered poverty and hardship for the love of souls. Like 
a modem socialist laborer, he journeyed from town to town, 
from synagogne to synagogue, to spread his doctrines. His 
zeal was unquenchable. With a cold temperament but an 
ardent brain, he employed all the fire of the persecutor in 
the work of the propagandist An embarrassed and incor- 
rect speaker, he was yet eloquent and inexhaustible before a 
small congregation, though timid and ineffectual before a 
large assembly. To cultivated Greeks his bizarre style, 
moulded on Syrian idiom, was barbarous and almost nnintel- 
l^ble and his ideas seemed contemptible. Like other ex- 
alted souls, Paul was subject to ecstatic visions, which he 
took for realities, and he enjoyed complete faith in his own 
power of performing miracles and speaking the word of 

"Lf Apatnt, p. 169. 
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God; yet lie poMeased also a solid fond of practical good 
Benae. Tlie Apostle to the Gentiles was indeed a prodact of 
his age and race, admirably snited to his task, as his task 
was admirably adapted to his nature and his powers. 

In addition to the leading personages, we come to know, 
thoogb not in such detail, a multitude of minor charaeteis — 
the friendly self-effacing Barnabas, the gentle, docile Tim- 
othy, the modest, devoted Luke, and a host of others, who 
are transformed from mere names into realities. Who can 
forget, for example, the little slave Blandine, timid and 
feeble, hot with a vigor that would shame an athlete, whose 
heroism fatigued relay after relay of torturing hangmen t 
But beyond such individuals, the mass itself acquires life — 
the destitute throng in the Qhetto at Rome, the women con- 
verts in Macedonia, the motley crowd at Corinth, the trade- 
unions of Ephesus. Aquila and PrisciUa, vivified from a 
mere mention in Paul's epistles, grow into types of the name- 
less humble folk who constituted the little congregations of 
apostolic times, and from insignificant be^nnings, irreslBti- 
bly carried forward the destined world movement. In them- 
selves they are real human individuals, and at the same 
time they are like energetic microbes isolated by the skill of 
the investigator and made visible by his microscope, microbes 
that will multiply beyond computation, till they undermine 
the old organism and establish a new one on its mina Benan 
thus avoids the extreme view that history is nothing but the 
biography of great men, and at the same time the opposite 
view, equally false, that history is nothing but the product 
of mass forces in which great men are merely floating straws 
that indicate the current. And his theory on this matter is 
embodied in an artistic product. He repres^ta, at once dis- 
tinctly and completely, both the potent sweep of the mass 
and the productive energy of the individuals, whether prom- 
inent or obscure, of which the mass ia composed. 

The londscapte are hurdly less admirable than the pois 
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traita. The background is always sufficient for the action. 
In representing the aojoum of Jcsub and the path traversed 
by Paul, Renan drew scenes his eyes had looked upon, bat, 
vhen necessary, he freshened his pictures with the colors of 
a former age. What was, is ImaginatiTely substituted for 
vhat is. Smiling Galilee, arid Jerusalem, vile and splendid 
Antioch, the gloomy passes of A^an mountains, the islands 
and seacoest towns of the Meditoranean are presented in 
Bueh intimate aspects as must have greeted the Apostles. 
The reality of the setting adds to the reality of the figures. 
Moreover, sufficient allowance is made for the influence of 
climate upon conduct, of phydcal phenomena upon ideaa; 
yet here too Renan avoids extravagant theory, and we are 
made aware that environment is only one of the varied and 
complicated forces that shape the man. 

The Author's own experience is often drawn upon to 
clarify a situation or enforce a contention. The blow dealt 
to constituted authority by the story of the Passion is illufl- 
trated by the pious repulsion felt when he was a child by the 
people of Brittany toward the police as representatives of the 
officials who arrested Jesus. The vision that operated Paul's 
conversion is effectively equated with Renan 's own halluci- 
nations in fever at Byblos. In the light that colors the 
Apocalypse, he sees the yellow, unnatural tone, the dull pal- 
lor that he noted when, on May 25, 1871, he looked down on 
Paris in Sames. In fact, his own experiences of persons and 
events furnish the realizing vitality, not only of touches here 
and there, but of the entire conception of the w^ in which 
incidents happrai and history is made. 

VI 

In order to illtuninate situationa and personalities of the 
dim past, Renan makes liberal use of historical and contem- 
porary comparisons. The bi(^aphies of Mahomet, Buddha 
395 
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and Saint Francis ahow how the stories about Jesos came to- 
gether. The speeches in Acts are like those in Thucydides, 
and the episode of Nicodemoa in the Fourth Qospel bears 
the same relation to the real Jesus as the Dialo^es of Plato 
bear to Socrates. The ornamental biuldings in Herod's 
Sebaste form an insipid me de Bivoli, and this is what Jeans 
had in mind when he spoke of "the kingdoms of the world 
and all their glory." John the Baptist substituting his pri- 
vate baptismal lite for the legal priestly ceremonies is a pre- 
cursor of Jesus in the same sense as the medieval flagellants 
prepared for the Reformation by taking from the clergy 
their monopoly of sacraments and absolution. Saint Paul 
in the Portico at Athens is like a humanitarian socialist de- 
claiming in 1869 against English prejudices before the fel- 
lows of Oxford. The narrow church at Jerusalem in its 
action against the disciples of Paul was like nineteenth cen- 
tury Borne expelling Lamennais, Hermes, Doellinger, PSre 
Hyacinth, all her successful apologists ; and the benefits to 
the church from the ruin of Jerusalem were as great as 
those to be hoped from the Italian occupation of the Papal 
City-. (Written 1873.) Lamennais, with his alternations 
of unbridled wrath and gentleness, illustrates John the Bap- 
tist, Jesns himself, and several saintly but violent apostolic 
figures. Lucian is "the first appearance of that form of 
hnman genius of which Voltaire was the complete incarna- 
tion." Such comparisons, though objected to as sometimes 
conveying an incorrect impression, or as sometimes being 
based on subjects of fugitive interest, nevertheless as a rule 
throw a flood of light upon the author's conceptions, and 
often, when the resemblances arc based on the law of recur- 
rent types and phenomena, establish what may be called a 
spiritual connection between persons and betwem occar- 
rences far removed from one another in time. 

Renan's work, indeed, is very different from a mere ac- 
count of men and events ; the story is always connected with 
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the deeper pnrpose of things. Tou may use the label "Hegel- 
ian" if you choose, but the conception really has no individ- 
ual owner, and moreover, Benan's mode of treatment is con- 
crete, rather than metaphysical. In such matters logic will 
lead the thinker astray. What is requisite is the intuition of 
a rich and sympathetic mind. Here again we perceive the 
artist, for the ideas in which the history abounds are, as 
truly as the persons and places, not methodically constructed 
^stems, but what the author sees. 

These ideas are naturally identical with those expressed in 
his critical and philosophical essays, but they gain a special 
flavor from their connection with the various aspects of his 
theme. Each incident flts into a general framework of 
theoty and suggests reflections. In general, Benan estimates 
men and movements according to a scale of values at the 
summit of which is the ideal and at the bottom the material. 
The intermediate degrees are never mathematically fixed, 
but their interrelations are for the most part fairly stable. 
The highest quality of the ideal as manifested in human life 
is the good, and only a little below float the true and the 
beantifal, which are also divine. A complete devotion to 
these qualities marks the highest efforts of the human spirit; 
and here Jesus is supreme. The great mass of humanity, 
however, are given largely to the material. Nevertheless, 
within this mass, the divine mysteriously moves and oper- 
ates, evolving popular ideal creations, the only ones that are 
stable and effective, yet which inevitably bear the marks of 
their lowly origin in the cmdeness of their forms and sym- 
bols, admirable so far as these express the ideal, defective 
and often obnoxious so far as they represent the material. 
Furthermore, these ideals sometimes seem to work themselves 
out spontaneously; at other times the inert mass has to be 
attacked by violence, the task of men of action, of propa- 
gandists (Saint Paul). But this propaganda induces com- 
promises by which troth and virtue are distorted. The pnr- 
3»7 
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est manifestations of the ideal, therefore, are not found in 
the dust and heat of conflict, but in those lofty regions of the 
mind inhabited by philosophers and saints, who devote them- 
selves in godlike eqaanimity to elevated thonghts, with no 
regard to any practical effect these may have upon the ac- 
tions or belie& of mankind (Marcus Aurelius). Here alone 
is to be attained perfect liberty of soul; but poor human 
nature finds the atmosphere too rarefied for its daily life. 
Man is bound by the conditions of existence and can only 
obtain glimpses of the divine. Our faculties permit us only 
to approach, never to grasp, the mysteries of creation, and 
our language, our modes of action, our institutions, every- 
thing we do and are, must suffer the hindering imperfection. 
The idea partakes of the infinite ; that is its glory. And of 
all men, Jesus was the one most completely dominated by the 
idea. "His perfect idealism is the highest rule of a detached 
and virtuous life. He created the heaven of pure booIs, 
where is found what is sought in vain on earth, the perfect 
nobility of the children of Qod, consummate saintliness, total 
abstraction from the defilement of the world, liberty, in fine, 
which actual society excludes as an impossibility and which 
has its full amplitude only in the domain of thought." '* To 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth is for him true re- 
ligion. "Devoted without reserve to his idea, he so subordi- 
nated everything to it that the universe no longer eiisted for 
him." '" Despising the earth he took refuge in fais own king- 
dom, and established "that grand doctrine of transcendent 
disdain, true doctrine of the liberty of the soul, that alone 
gives peace. "^* Among his disciples, the resurrection was 
the triumph of the idea over the actual. What is the body, 
once the idea enters upon its immortality t Love for Jesus 
lived on, the vital force that made and sustained the Chorch, 
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with its "sublime contempt for reality," "a refi^ for soots 
Tinder the empire of brutal force." The very brutalities, in- 
deed, of Roman imperialism aroused s more flaming ardor 
and demonstrated the "eternal pnerility of penal repression 
applied to things of the soul."" 

Bat materialism, egotism, bourgeois vulgarity and brutal 
force are not the sole hostile influences. The idea partakes 
of the in&nite : to limit it is to do it harm. Embodied, it is 
no longer the pure idea ; it is perverted by an alien compan- 
ionship. Dogma binds and tortures it into material shapes, 
in which it ia fitted indeed to do battle with other material 
shapes, but in which its true nature ia obscured. To approx- 
imate this true nature, it most take on contradictory forms, 
none of which may be regarded as absolute, but all of which 
have their utility. "When one has come to know the Heav- 
enly Father, adored in spirit and in truth, one is no longer 
of any sect, of any particular religion, of any school. One is 
of true religion ; all practices become indifferent ; they are 
not despised, for they are sjonbols that have been or still are 
respectable; bat one ceases to lend them any intrinsic vir- 
tue." ** In the moral and the religious order, it is further- 
more indispensable to believe without demonstration. Here 
not certitude, bat faith is requisite. "What need have we 
of those brutal proofs that have their application only in the 
gross order of fact, and which would hamper our liberty. " " 

There is an inexorable law that condemns the idea to 
abaa^nent as soon as it seeks to convert men. Their touch 
degrades it to their own level; their fanaticism distorts it 
Even Jesus did not escape this fatality. Crowds have never 
been charmed or roused by pure truth. For the accomplish- 
ment of a great revolution rough methods are needed, fixed 
ideas, prejudice, dogmatism, not reason. It is the force of 
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fanaticinn, not inteUigence and tolraance, that leads men to 
die for an opinion ; and amid oppraing fanaticisms, liberal 
spirits have no chance of success. Not to philosopher^ bat 
to zealots belonged the future of the Boman vorld. With 
snccess, too, the early enthnmasm cooled. The mass was 
moved, but the forces that moved it were largely spent in the 
effort. Propaganda is carried on by means of rigid doctrine 
and absolute faith, but it is only by making concessions that 
the resulting institation can live in the general current. It 
must assimilate itself to its environment ; to secure its wider 
triumph, it must sacrifice ideas, even principles. "It hap- 
pened to Christianity, as almost always in human affairs; it 
succeeded when it had commenced morally to decline ; it was 
made official when it had become but a remnant of itself; it 
acquired vogue when its true period of or^inality and yonth 
was past." *** Pagan supra^ition became the substratom of 
many rites. Crowds entering the little Chnrch brought their 
imperfections to soil its purity and transformed its simple 
faith to fit the needs of their alien imaginations and their 
more worldly hearts. Then the Church, of neces^ty, gave 
birth to the convent, where souls could dwell detached from 
earth. "When entire countries became Christian, the role 
prevailing in the first chnrchea became a Utopia and to(d: 
refuge in monasteries. In this sense, monastic life is the con- 
tinuation of the primitive churches. The convent is the nee- 
essary consequence of the Christian spirit. There is no per- 
fect Christianity without the convent since the evai^elical 
ideal can be realized only there." " 

Tet, while religion is degraded by the people, it is itsdf a 
popular creation responding to a hnman need, a great in- 
stinctive truth, though mingled with illusions and chimeras, 
seen and expressed by the mass of men. All humanly col- 
laborated in Christianity. "In these popular movements, 
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the part of each ia impossible to discern ; it is the soitimait 
of all that constitntes the tme creative genius." ** Bven the 
Jesos of the Evangelists is not vhat be actoally was, bat 
what he was thonf^t to be. Yet Renan has too direct and 
lucid a mind to leave his readers with any hazy, romantic 
concept of the folk. "Legends, myths, popular songs, prov- 
erbs, historic jests, characteristic party calumnies, all this is 
the work of that great impostor, the crowd. Surely each 
legend^ each proverb, each witty jest, has a father, but an un- 
hnown father. Some one speaks the jest, a thousand repeat 
it, perfect it, refine it, sharp^i it; even he who said it was, 
in speaking, but the interpreter of all."** Such things, 
moreover, as well as the more important contributions to the 
human spirit, do not grow mysteriously out of vast abstract 
societies ; they spring from little centers where individuals 
are closely crowded one against the other. Propagated from 
center to center, the force of the humble and the nameless 
grows unseen to an irresistible wave that wrecks the most 
splendid structures of pride and power, and substitutes an 
edifice unconsciously reetred by these obscure agents. Thus 
came about the fall of the Empire and the rise of the Church. 
"Sprung from the hardy afBrmation of a man of the people, 
spread before the people, first loved and admired by the peo- 
ple, Christianity was impressed with an original character 
which will never be effaced. It was the first triumph of the 
Revolution, the victory of popular sentiment, the advent of 
the nmple hearted, the inauguration of the beautiful accord- 
ing to the people. Jesus thus opened in the aristocratic 
sociefy of antiquity the breach through which everything 
will henceforth fiow."'* No impression left by the book is 
more vivid than that of the aggregate force of fermenting 
humanity. 
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Not every period, however, is adapted to the effective pro- 
pagation of great movements. The soil must be prepared for 
the seed, the seed itself must be ripe for germination, and the 
surrounding conditions must be propitious for the particular 
kind of growth that is to flourish. "Each branch of the de- 
velopment of humanity — art, poetry, religion — finds in tra- 
versing the ages a privileged epoch in whieh it attains per- 
fection without effort and by virtue of a sort of spontaneous 
instinct. No labor of reflection succeeds afterwards in pro- 
ducing those masterpieces that nature creates in such mo- 
ments by inspired genius. " " It seems as though there were 
a sort of worid mind, in which at the ri^t mxmient arise 
certain inevitable thoughts, thoughts that are propagated 
almost like an epidemic, crossing frontiers and sweeping over 
the barriers between antagonistic races. It was for religion 
that the world was ready in the first and second centuries of 
our era. The spread of Christianity was no miracle ; the con- 
version of the world was, in fact, inevitable. The political, 
social, moral, intellectual and religious condition of the 
Roman Empire furnished the fertile soil and the salutary 
climate ; the preaching of the Hebrew prophets culminating 
in Jesus furnished the procreant seed. The period Benan 
treats, instead of being one of settled order, where the move- 
ment of life is regular and formal, is one in which the hidden 
forces that humanity holds in reserve are set free. Among 
these loraea are even extravagance, hysteria, hallucination, 
states of nervous exaltation that sober reason calls insane; 
equilibrium is upset; for violence, by a law of nature, is 
essential to creation. Man's will seems insigniflcant ; be acts 
as by some vaster power. ' ' Everything favors those who are 
marked by a sign ; they hasten to gloiy as by a sort of in- 
vincible and fatal impetus. "** 

The same sort of fatality hangs over nations that bear a 
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gift to bnmanily. The sacred fire cannot be carried mth 
impunity. The choice lies between tranquil obscurity, and a 
troafaled, Btonny career ending in extinction or servitude. 
Every country that dreams of a kingdom of God, that pur- 
sues a work of universal benefit, sacrifices its individual des- 
tiny. The vocation that ruined the Jews wss their contribu- 
tion to the general fabric of civilization. So it was also with 
Greece. "Land of miracles, like Judea and Sinai, Greece 
fiowered once, but is not susceptible of blooming again ; ahe 
created something unique, which cannot be renewed ; it seems 
that, when God has shown himself in a country, he dries it 
up forever." Such a fate is the result of the law of compen- 
sation, which applies no less to nations and to ideas than to 
individuals. "The religious inferiority of the Greeks and 
Romans was the consequence of their political and intellect- 
ual superiority. The religious superiority of the Jews, on 
the contrary, was the cause of their political and philoso- 
phical inferiority."" Contradictory destinies are impossi- 
ble; every excellence is expiated by some defect; and the 
more resplendent the excellence, the more fatal will be the 
defect. Judea, Greece, Italy, each has suffered for its gift to 
humanity ; will the same Nemesis overtake France f ** 

Such are some of the more important general ideas em- 
bodied in the narrative. They seem, not like philosophy de- 
duced from the facts or applied to the facts, but rather like 
a part of the facts thMuselves. For while the Origins of 
Chtistiamty deals with men as the chief agents in the strug- 
gle, we still feel as thougji ideas were the real contestants, 
somewhat as the Olympian Gods determined the ontcome of 
the battles on the fields of Troy. It is an artistic triumph to 
have presented this divine participation, without shock to 

"Lt* ApStra, p. 364. 

' L'Atttteiirigt, p. 542. All these general ideas maj be found 
in the Confirmeet d'Angleterre, which coiisiBts of nothing bat aelee- 
tlona repoated verbally from Let Origmea At chritfuuiMiM, with in- 
trodnetorj and concluding Temarki. 
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the best critical and scientific Bcholarship, under aa aspect 
so completely in acc(»'d with modem spirit. 

VII 

There are, in addition, many ronarks of a different ^pe, 
generally reflections suggested by the narrative. These are 
o£ten moat interesting, both in themselves, and as a revela- 
tion of the anthor's mental personality. It would be rash 
to affirm that they are all tnie, or even consequent or consis- 
tent. They are obiter dicta, and are therefore not to be cited 
aa authoritative. A brief disconnected collection, by no 
means pretending to be exhaustive in any direction, will fp.ve 
some notion of the riches of this sort intermingled with the 
more rasential matter. 

"ChriBtianitj" has thus become almost Bjmouymoiifl with "re- 
ligion." All that may be done outaida of this great and good 
Chiistian tradition vill be eterile. Jeeus founded himian religion, 
as Socrates founded philoaophj and Arigtotle science. There was 
philosophy before Socrates and science before Aristotle. Since 
Socrates and Aristotle philosophy and science have made immense 
progress; but all ie built on the fonndationa they laid. Similarly, 
before Jeeos, religious thou^t had passed through many revo- 
lutions; since Jeeus, it has made vast conquests. Nevertheless, we 
have not issued, we never shall issue, from the essential idea that 
Jeeus created; he has fixed forever the necessary manner of con- 
enving pore worship. The religion of Jesna is not limited. Tbe 
Cborcb bas had its epochs and its phases; it has shut itself within 
symbols which have beoi or will be transitory: Jesus founded 
absolute religion, without exclusion, and fixing nothing but re- 
ligions feeling. His symbols are not settled dogmas; tbey are 
imagee susceptible of unlimited interpretation. In the Qospel a 
theological proposition would be sought in vain. All professions 
of faith are travesties of the ideas of Jesus, resembling the way 
in which medieval acholasticism, in proclaiming Aristotle the unique 
master of a completed science, falsified his mode of thinking, ^ad 
Aristotle been present at scholastic debates, he would have repudi- 
ated such narrow doctrines; he would bave taken the part of 
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progreasive scienee agucst the roatine that clothed itself with hii 
author!^; he would hare applauded its snta^nisls. In the same 
way, if JeeoB could retnm among na, he would recognize as dis- 
ciples, not those who pretend to Bhat him np wholly in a few 
phrsses of the cateoliiun, bat those who labor to perpetuate his 
spirit In all orders of grestutss, the lasting glory is to have 
laid the first stone. Possibly in modem works on physics and 
meteoroli^;; there is not a word from Aristotle's treatises with 
snch titles; none tlie less Aristotle remains the founder of natural 
science. Whatever may be the transformations of dogma, Jesus 
will remain the creator of pure religions feeling; the Sermon on 
the Mount will not be outstripped. No revolution can detach us 
in religion fr«n the great moral and intellectual family, at the 
head of which shines the name of Jsua. In this sense, we are 
Christians, even when separated on almost every point from the 
Christian tradition that has gone before na. 

Via de Jisus^ pp. 462, 463. 

All that it is permitted to say is that, during his last days, the 
emormoQs weight of the mission he had accepted weighed cruelly 
apon Jesus. Human nature was for a moment reawakened. Per- 
haps he came to donbt his work. Fear, hesitation, took poaBflssioD 
of him and cast him into an infirmity worse than death. The man 
who to a great work has sacrificed his repose and the legitimate 
recompenses of life, always makes a sad retnm upon himself 
when the image of death presents itself to him for the first time 
and seeks to persuade him that all is vain. Perhaps some of 
those tonching recollections cherished by tlie strongest sonls and 
at certain times piercing them like a sword, came to him at this 
moment. Did he remember the clear fountains of Qalilee, where 
he could have had refreshmmt; the vine and the fig tree mider 
which he mi^t have been seated ; the maidens who perhaps might 
have consented to love himf Bid he execrate his bittsr destiny 
that had forbidden him the joys conceded to all others f Bid he 
regret his too lofty nature and, victim of his greatness, did he 
weep that he had not remained a simple artisaD of Nazaretht 

Vie, p. 391. 

If we were dealing with another natnne and another race, we 

should try to imagine Paul, in his last days, coming to recognise 

that he bad spent bis life for a dream, repudiating all the holy 
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propheta for a book he had never read tiU then, Ecdesiastaa 
(chanuing book, the only agreeable book ever composed by a 
Jew), and proclaiming that the happy man is ho who, after pass- 
ing his life in joy till his old age with the wife of bis youth, dicE 
withont having lost a son. It is a characteiistio trait of great 
Europeans to give adhesion at certain times to Epicurus, to be 
seized vith diegost although etill laboring ardently, and after 
having succeeded, to doubt if the cause they have served was 
after all worth so many sacriScee. Many dare to confess in the 
very heat of action, that tbe day a man begins to be wise is the 
day on which, delivered from all care, be contemplatca and en- 
joys nature. Few at least escape tardy regrets. There is no 
oonsecraled person, priest or nun, who at fifty does not bewul 
bis vow, and nevntbelees persevere in it We do not understand 
the worthy gentleman who is without a trace of skepticism; we 
like to have the virtnoos man say now and then, "Virtue, tfaoa 
art but a word" ; for he who is too sure that virtoe will be rewarded 
baa not much merit; his good actions seem no more than a 
profitable investment. Jesus was not a stranger to this delicate 
sentiment; more than once his divine role seemed to wei^ upon 
him. Surely it was not so with Saint Paul; be had no agony 
of Gethsemane, and this is one of the reasons why to ns he is less 
attractive. 

L'Ataiehriat, pp. 101, 102. 

In a sraiBe, all of ns, in so mnch as we are scholars, artists, 
priests, laborers at disintereeted tasks, have still Uie right to 
call ourselves ebyonim. The friend of tbe trut^ the beantifnl and 
tbe good never admits that he receives pay. Tbe tbinga of tbe 
Boul have no price; to the scholar who enlightens it, to the priest 
who improves its morals, to the poet and the artist who charm it, 
humanity never gives more than an alms, totally disproportionate 
to what it has received. He who sells the ideal and c<»istd«ra 
himself paid for what be has delivered is humble indeed. The 
prood Ehyon, who thinks the kingdom of God his, seee in the 
portion that falls to his share here below not a salary, but the 
penny put into the hand of a mendicant. 

Lea SvangSea, p. 74. 

When modem individualism has borne its last froits; whoi hn- 

manity, dwindled and sadd«icd, becomes impotent and returns to 

great institutions and vigorous disdplines; vhta our c<mtempU- 
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ble bourgeois Boeiety, <^ rather, our world of pygmies, has been 
whipped away by the herolo and ideal among human beii^s, tiien 
a life in eommon wUl resume all its value. A mass of great 
matterBj Bach as science, will be organized in monasde form, 
hereditary though not through blood. The importance onr age 
attribntoB to the family will diminish. Egotism, the essential 
law of civil society, will not suffice for great souls. All, gather- 
ing together from the most opposite points, will be leagued against 
vulgarity. A real sense will thm be found in the words of Jesus 
and the ideas of the Middle Ages on poverty. We shall comprehend 
that possessions may be considered a point of inferiority. 

Lea ApStraa, p. 132. 

Philosophy had seen all, ezpressed all, in attractive language ; 
bat these ideas needed to be spoken io popular, that is to say, 
in religions form. Beligions movements are made only by priests. 
Philosophy had too much reascm. The recompense she offered wsa 
not tangible oiou^. The poor, the uneducated, who could not 
approach her, were in reality without religion, without bop& 
Uan is such a bom mediocrity that he is good only when he 
dreams. He needs illusions in order to do at sll what he ought to 
do for the love of goodness. To accomplish his duty, this slave 
has need of fear and lies. Sacrifices are obtained from the msssea 
only by promises of pay. Christian abn^ation is, after ail, only 
ft dever calculatios, an investment in the kingdom of Ood. 

Marc-Avrile, pp. 566, 567. 

The aniestbesia of Blandine, her intimate conversations with 
Christ while the boll tossed her in the air, the hallucination of 
the martyrs, who believed tb^ saw Jesus in the person of their 
sister at the end of the arena bound naked to the stake, — all 
this l^end, which on the one side carries you beyond Stoicism 
and on the other touches on catalepsy and the experioices of 
la SalpitrUre, seems a subject ezpreealy made for those poets, 
painters, thinkers, all original, all idealists, who imagine they 
paint only the soul, but in reality are duped by the body. Epicto- 
tns did better; he showed in the battle of life as much heroism 
as Attala and Sanctus; but he has no legend. The Hegemonikon 
by itself says nothing to humanity. Man is a very complex being. 
Crowds have never been charmed or moved by pure truth ; a great 
man has never been made of a eunuch, nor a romance without lov& 
I/^gUae Chrituime, pp. 47^ 477. 
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At each tack they approached that holy land, where perfeetioa 
once unveOed itflelf, where the ideal really existed, that Uod 
which saw the noblest of races fonnd at one time art, science, 
philosophy, politics. Without doubt Panl did not experience that 
filial sentiment which cultivated men then felt on touching tliat 
venerable soil. He was of another world; hia holy land was 
elsewhere. 

Saint Pmd, p. 167. 

Sneh mairels little touched the Apostle; he saw the only perfect 
objects that have ever existed, that ever will exist, the Propylsa, 
that masterpiece of nobility, the Parthenon, which crushes all 
grandeur other than its own, the temple of the Win^ees Victory, 
worthy of the battles it consecrated, the Erectheam, prodigy of 
d^ance and refinement, the Errhephori, those divine maidens, 
with a bearing so full of grace; he saw all this and hia faith was 
not shaken; he did not tremble. The prejudicee of the iconoclastic 
Jew, insoiBible to plastic beauty, blinded him; he took these in-' 
comparable stataes for idols. "His spirit," says his btographo-, 
"was embittered, when he saw the city filled with idols." Ahl 
beautiful and chaste flgaree, true gods and goddesscB, tremble; 
here is he who will raise the hammer against you. The fatal 
word is pronounced: you are idols; the error of this ugly little 
Jew will be your sentence of death. 

Baita Patit, p. 172. 

The fault of Christianity here appears. It is too mtirely moral ; 
with it beauty is entirely sacrificed. Now, in the eyea of a com- 
plete philoeophy, beauty, far from being & snperfldal advantage, 
a danger, an unfitness, is a gift of Qod, as virtue is. It equals 
virtue; e beautiful woman shows one face of the divine purpose 
one of the ends of God, just as much as the man of genius or 
the virtuous woman. She feels this, hence her pride. She feels 
instinctively the infinite treasure she possesses in her body; she 
feels indeed that, without wit, without talent, without much 
virtue, she counts among the highest manifestations of God. And 
why forbid her to put into effect the gift she has received, to set 
the diamond fallen to her lott In omammting herself, woman 
fulfills a duty; she practices an art, an exquisite art, is one sense 
the most charming of the arts. Let us not be led astray by the 
smile that certain words provoke among the frivolous. The 
palm of genius was awarded to the Greek artist who was able to 
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■olve ths most delicate of problems, to adorn tbe human body, 
that ia to say, to adorn perfection itself, and ve, for our part, 
ean aee nothing but a matter of rags in an attwnpt to aollaborats 
in the fairest woi^ of Qod, the beanty of woman. Woman's 
toilette, with all its refinemoitB, belongs in its way among the 
hi^ arts. 

Marc-Aurilt, pp. 554, 555. 

The Bomaa poliee was not very hostile to Mm; but they acted 
in these eireomstanccs according to the habitual piincipleB of the 
pc^ce. Ab soon as there was trouble in the street, tb^ con- 
sidered every one a disturber and, without disquieting tfaemselveB 
about the rights of the person who had been made a pretext for 
the agitation, they ordered him to be quiet or to depart. At bot- 
tom, this is to justify the riot and to establish the principle tbat 
a few fanatics can deprive a citizen of bis freedom. 

Saint Paul, p. 164. 

One of the things that most flatters the vanity of fssbionable 
people who occupy tbonselves a little with art or literstnre is to 
imagine that, if th^ were poor, th^ could earn a living with 
their talmt. 

L'Antiehrist, p. 303. 

A prince is a soldier; a great prince can and ougjit to patronize 
literature; be ought not to be a literary man. Augustus, Louis 
XIV, presiding over a brilliant intellectual development, are, after 
the cities of genius like Athens and Florence, the noblest apecta-i 
ele of history; Nero, Chilperic, King Louis of Bavaria are cari- 
eatures. 

L'Antickritt, p. 315. 

Honor to him who suffers for a cause I Progress, I hop^ will 
bring about the day vhen those vast structures that modem Catholi- 
cism has imprudoitly erected on the heights of Montmartre and 
Fonrviirea, shall become temples of the snprone Amnesty, and 
shall eontain a ebapel for all eansee, for all victims, for all mar- 
tym 

Maro-Awile, p. 344. 

Saint Paul's principle : "Every aatbority, whatever it be, comes 

from Qod," bore its fruit, and, — a thing that Jesus had not in 
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the least foraeeo, — the Gospel became one of the foondatioiis 
of sbeolntiBni. Chriat had come on earth to guarantee prinees 
thdr crowns. In our da; does not a Bomac pontiff tiy to prove 
that JeauB Christ preached and died to preserve the fortnnes of 
the ricb end to reassnre capitalt 

L'&gKse Chrftimne, p. v. 

Throne^ont the woi^ one of the most persistnit of the 
modem topics is socialism. The anarchistic tendencies of 
Jewish fanaticism, recogniziag^ no law but the will of God, 
and the antipatriotic communism of the early churches, 
defying the imperial law against associations, naturally sag^ 
gest reflections on popular labor movements of the day. Here 
Renan's judgment seems politically sound. "Institutions 
founded on communism," he says, "have a bnlliant b^^n- 
ning, for communism always presupposes great exaltation, 
but they d^enerate rapidly, conunnnism being contrary to 
human nature." " In fact, no basis other than religion will 
suffice to sustain so much self-denial. "It is clear that an 
association in which the dividends are according to the needs 
of each, and not according to the capital contributed, can 
repose only on exalted abnegation and on ardent faith in a 
religious ideal." " Socialism, too, with its dream of an ideal 
organization of society, presents analogies with the prinutive 
Christian sects. It is doomed to failure, however, because it 
is besmirched with gross materialism. To found universal 
happiness on political and economic measures is an impossi- 
ble aspiration. The great need now, as under the Roman 
Empire, is the small fraternal organization that gives con- 
eolation, affords social pleasures and appeals to the heart. It 
is in fact noteworthy that the great history concludes, after 
an eloquent peroration, with the astonishingly unexpected 
sentence: "During two hundred years, Christianity gave 
consummate models of these little free reunions." 

"LmApStnt.v. 24S. 
"IWd, p. 118. 
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VIII 

This pecnliar ending suggests a few obaervatiomi about the 
style employed in the work. To say that the reader rarely 
thinks of it at all is perhaps its highest praise. It is marked 
in general by sobriety, ease and good sense. Often miracles 
and theological absurdities are related with an indulgent 
smile, by many called irony, but it is the sort of affectionate 
irony used by grown people toward children. There is no 
violence; for although both bad and good are characterized 
with suitable epithets, there is always an aloofness on the 
part of the writer, as of one not engaged in the affair, not 
overpraising or Uaming the actors, sever really indignant 
or excited, but interested in onderstanding the drama and in 
viewing the varied spectacle that bis theme presents. Even 
the most vivid and sometimes painful passages do not much 
disturb the reader's tranquillity. This effect results largely 
from the neutralizing influence of intermingling the scien- 
tific with the imaginative in immediate sequence. We are 
never kept long on the same level Often the mode of speak- 
ing is distinctly ecclesiastical, the eloqu«ice of a sermon; the 
next moment it is familiar, the tone of a charming causerie; 
then again the rhythmical sweep of an apostrophe will ele- 
vate the movement, or some noble abject or thought will 
clothe itself in appropriately ornate expression. There are 
indeed few pages Uiat can be called dry, althon^ the amount 
of intrinsic interest and the skill displayed certainly vary in 
different parts of the narrative. 

From a scientific point of view, it is probably a fanlt that 
interpretation is not invariably distinguished from fact; bnt 
from a literary point of view, such a distinction insistently 
forced upon our attention would be intolerable. The warning 
Benan frequently repeats ought to have been sufficient, but 
such is the perversity of misunderstanding that, even after 
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liis plain statement that his datea are merel^r spproziinate, 
he was still blamed by his censors for printing them u thon^ 
they were exact. Benan carefully stndied his texts, weired 
their value, applied all available subsidiary helps, such as 
archsology, coins, parallel cases, the character of the age and 
country — the comparative method, in short, with all the de- 
vices of modem critical scholarship ; then be formed by his 
imagination a picture of how Christ lived and spobe and per- 
formed healing and was tried and executed; how the stories 
of his resurrection arose out of a mixture of ecstatic visions 
and self-deceptions ; then he saw the life of the early church 
at Jerusalem and all the subsequent incidents of his history 
as something that had really happened. He would have been 
the last to maintain that his narrative was confined to estab- 
lished facts : it was, on the contrary, bom of intuition exerci»- 
ing itself upon materials provided by research. How could 
he present his story otherwise than in the language of a man 
telling a thing he knowst If, in the course of his labois, he 
changes his judgment upon the Fourth Gospel, or the broth- 
ers of Jesus, or the date of Montanism, the matter is suffi- 
ciently expoonded in introductions and appendices. Some 
little dependence surely migjit be placed on the intelligence 
of the reader. He might be trusted not to be led astray by 
positive statements employed to egress uncertainties. Be- 
sides, what, after all, is certain in historyt Even when we 
have copious documents, we do not know the exact detail of 
anything. It is the gmeral lines, the grand resultant facts, 
that nevertheless remain true. 

In this regard, the Origins of Ckristimtity is a veritable 
history, and a great history; but it is even greater as a work 
of creative imagination. Such imagination is here applied 
both in the interpretation of detail and in the perception of 
the general scope of a world movement. The whole course of 
human events forms a sort of setting in which this movement 
proceeds, sometimes coming into the for^round, sometimes 
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receding, according as its inflnence upon the particolar 
stream is increased or diminislied. As the author moves on, 
he now looks backward to the past, now forward to the 
fntare, in order to enlai^ the significance of the moment at 
which he pauses. Detail is added to detail, ever growii^, 
ever developing, each rising out of the preceding in a fatal 
sequsice. The little startii^ point in Galilee recedes into 
the far distance, Jemsfdem is overtaken and left hehind, then 
all Judea, all the ancient East, as the stream Sows inevitably 
forward to absorb and to be absorbed by Rome, Here we 
have indeed what we may call a vast spiritual epic, its hero 
being the religious idea, and its fable one of the most signifi- 
cant episodes in the life progress of humanity. 



CHAPTER XII 

HISnttT or THE PEOPLB Of ISBAtL 
I 

The fandamental idea of the History is that Israel bad a 
mission. To Benan there are only three national histories 
that are of prime interest as contributing to the world's heri- 
ta^ of civilization, those of Greece, Israel and Rome. From 
Greece we receive all our rational and progressive hnmanimn, 
every intellectual, moral and artistic gift, excepting region. 
Religion, with the ideal of social justice, was the eontribn- 
tioii of Israel to the common fund, the founders of Chris- 
tianity being direct continuators of the prophets, and the 
churches being nothing but synagogues open to the uncir- 
cumcised. Neither of these creations, however, could have 
conquered the world without the force of Rome, unlovely hut 
founded on civic virtue, a force that leveled the nations and 
fitted the world for tbe propagation of Gre^ culture and 
Hebrew religion. The work of all three was thus providen- 
tial ; that is, indispensable for human progress. 

The part of Rome does not attract Renan. While recog- 
nizing the utility of force, he finds it brutal and repulsive. 
The value of this contribution, moreover, is sufficiently recog- 
nized in the Origins of ChristJaruty, As to Greece, however, 
be becomes ecstatic. "In art, heavens, whst a new appari- 
tion I What a world of gods and goddesses I What a celes- 
tial revelation I Here, above all, Greece showed herself crea- 
tive. She invraited beauty, as she invented reason."* Al- 

•VoL ir, p. 1»7. 
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Ihongh Renan does not confess regret for the Nazarite tow 
that early attached him to Jewish and Christian probleou, 
he yet rather envies the future historian of Greek genius. 
' ' Happ7 he who at the age of sixty shall write this history 
with love, after having employed bis whole life in studying 
the works consecrated to it by the learned." ' One seems to 
detect here a moment of such revolsion as the author imagines 
in those who have renounced the world for some high call- 
ing. 

This fleeting impulse does not weaken bis devotion to his 
task. His theme is the world mission of Israel. This mission 
is conceived as the creation of Christianity, after which there 
remained no important function for this race to perform. 
"The ro&n who has a vocation is good for nothing else. 
Israel carried within it the religious future of the world. As 
soon as it was tempted to forget itself in the vulgar paths of 
other peoples, a sort of somber genius directed it toward 
something entirely different, and, with accenta of bitter 
irony, proclaimed that justice of the ancient sort ou^t never 
to be sacrificed," • Christianity was the outcome, bnt every- 
thing developed in Christianity bad its roots in the Judaism 
of the first and second centuries B. C, and the Judaism of 
these centuries is a clear result of a process of development 
that can be historically traced. 

Not that we are dealing with certainties. The beginnings 
of Judaism take us to the dawn of civilization, a region of 
conjecture, centuries before the earliest documents. Even 
for later epochs, there is no precision of detail. Fortunate 
are the Arab historians who, after ^ving several versions of 
an incident, can tranquilly add; "Qod knows how it really 
was." We are warned that the chronology, so far as it is 
indicated, is only approximate, the error from the time of 
David on, being perhaps no more than twenty years. E!xact 
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dates are printed merely to help fix ideas and aid the imagi- 
natioD in properly spacing the succession of facts.* There it 
hardly a sentence that should not contain the word "per- 
haps. ' ' If the reader does not find it of t^i enou^ let him 
suppose it throughout scattered profusely in the mar^n.* 
Tet, in spite of all uncertainties, the author is confident of 
the correctness of his final result. "Even if I should have 
conjectured ill on certain points, I am sure I have under- 
stood in its ensemble the unique work that the breath of Qod, 
that is to say, the soul of the world, has realized through 
Israel."" 

This unique work is the aehieTement of the prophets, and 
it embraces the entire religions endeavor of mankind, since 
both Christianity and Islam are its offspring. "The origin 
of Christianity goes back to the great prophets, who intro- 
duced morality into religion toward 650 B. C. ; the prophet- 
iffln of the ninth century itself has its roots in the ancient 
ideal of patriarchal life, an ideal party created by imagina- 
tion, but which had some reality in the distant past of the 
Israelitish tribe. "^ All the ideas of Israel were horn in a 
way so inevitable that they seemed predestined. The product 
was a natural evolution, step by step, from nomadic life, 
through the broils of petty tribes, to Jerusalem, the Temple 
and the Law, on the one hand, and on the other, to the 
prophets, the Apocalyptic vision, the Messiah. In this evo- 
lution there are three main threads which, though often his- 
torically intertwined, may be conveniently disentangled and 
considered separately; the conflict between the tribal and 
the universal idea of God, the conflict between social ideals 
and political power, and the conflict betweot free inspiration 
and the sacerdotal system. 

•VoLy,p. iv. 

• Vol. i, p. XT. 

'Vol. i, p. im 
•Vol i, p. Tij. 
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In the primitive age are found Eloliiia or spirits, ako 
Bpoken of in the singular as a collection of spirits or the great 
spirit. Then God got a proper name, Jahve, which, from the 
religions point of view, marked a great decadence, for a 
proper name is the negation of the divine essence. About 
1000 B. C. Jahve was a tribal god, cruel, unjust, revengeful, 
differing little from the god of Moab or of Edom. In the 
next century began the line of the prophets, the legendary 
Elias and Elijah, then Amos, Hosea, Micah, and, greatest of 
all, Isaiah, the classic genius of Judaism, who gave definitive 
fortn to Hebrew ideas. By a series of thrusts, continuous 
and always increasing in vigor, these enthusiasts returned 
to the primitive patriarchal Elohjm. In their speech the local 
and provincial Jahve was transformed into the Qod who 
made heaven and earth and whose will is justice and right- 
eousness. This movement is the essential fact in Hebrew his- 
tory. All that preceded led up to it, for monotheism required 
as its basis the protecting god of a little tribe, a paternal god, 
not too far off for intimacy, not too abstract and absolute 
for personal contact. And all that followed this age only 
consolidated and gave organization to the prophetic impulse, 
so that opposition and hardship, exile and massacre, served 
merely to make conviction more obstinate. 

Closely associated with the development of the idea of 
God is the conQict between social ideals and political power. 
No people plays two roles at the same time. National and 
rdigiouB greatness are incompatible. The performance of a 
signal duty to humanity involves the sacrifice of little mun- 
dane hopes. While, from the patriotic point of view, the 
tribal god with a name marks a progress, every step toward 
the national idea, beneficial as it m^ht be if it had been 
Israel *$ destiny to found a nation, was a decline in its the- 
ology. Happily, each impulse in this direction was bat a 
passing error. There was something in Israel superior to 
national prejudice. This people had a mismon, and until its 
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misBion was fulfilled nothing could distract it The proph- 
ets, true depositaries of the spirit of the race, expel the ex- 
clusive god and return to the patriarchal unpatriotic idea of 
a just and good father. One for the whole human race. To 
them the events of world history were the politics of Jabve, 
and the conquering despot who overthrew a faithless king at 
Jerusalem and slaughtered his faithless subjects was hailed 
as Jahve's instroment. Furthermore their theocratic democ- 
racy undermined the bases of civil order. Always in con- 
flict with royalty, they destroyed the state, but by so doing 
they created the originality and the historic importance of 
Israel. 

The bietory of ancient Jndaiam fnnuBhee the best example of 
the oppoBltion between social and political qneetioDS. The think- 
ers of Israel are the flist who revolted against the injiiBtice of 
the world, who refused to undergo the inequalities, the aboMS, 
the privil^es without which there can eziat no army or strong 
society. They compromised the ezistenoe of their Uttle natitn, 
hut founded the religioue edifice which, under the najncB of Juda- 
ism, Christianity, Islam, has served as a refuge for humanity to 
this day. Herein there is a lesson that tiie modems cannot medi- 
tate enou^. Nations that give themselves to aodal questions 
will perish; but if the future belongs to such questions, it will be 
fine to die for the cause destined to triumph. All sensible people 
in Jerusalem about 600 B. C. were furious at the prophets, who 
rmdered all military and diplomatic action impoesible. What a 
pity, however, if these sublime fools bad been checked I Jerusaleoi 
would have succeeded in being a little longer the capital of an 
Ins^nificant kingdom; it would not have become the religionB capi- 
tal of the human race.* 

A similar conflict was waged between the prophets and 
the priestly order. Israel had within it two opposite cur- 
rents, the alt^nating predominance of which constitaies its 
entire religious history. On the one hand, we find the spirit 
of the closed sect, exclusive, intolerant, antisocial, given to 

•Vol iii, p. vi 
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fonnaliam and sacrifices, baying favoTS from Jahve by strict 
obgervance of tbe Law. God becomes, in a certain seuBe, 
their private property. This perversion of religion is Phari- 
saism. On the other hand, we find the idealism of the proph- 
ets, their affirmation of a future of justice to hamanity, their 
protestation against gross ritualism, and their propagation of 
a worship of inward feeling instead of outward sacrifices. 
Their Qod is tbe Ood of all, to whom legal impurities are as 
nothii^ compared with the impurity of evil deeds. Yet, 
just as the tribal god, enemy of tbe universal Pather, was a 
necessary stage in the development of this idea, so the Thora, 
enemy of universal religion, was a necessary structure to 
preserve the prophets. It was, in fact, partly their creation. 
In its construction three periods are marked: "The first, 
characterized by a grandiose genius, expressed in simple 
formulas that the whole world might adopt (this is the age 
of tbe ancient prophets, of the Book of the Alliance, of the 
Decalogue) ; the second, stamped with a severe and touching 
morality, partly spoiled by a very intense fanatical pietism 
(this is the age of the Deuteronomist and of Jeremiah] ; the 
third, sacerdotal, narrow, Utopian, full of chimeras and im- 
possibilities (this is the age of Ezekiel and of Leviticus)." ' 
The precepts of tbe Thora, often excellent as hyperbolic ex- 
pressions of lofty moral sentiments, became senseless when 
r^liarded as a practical code. Its greatest misfortune was 
that it should be applied, as happened from the Aanonean 
revolt to the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. For a time, 
indeed, it won a complete victory. Jerusalem belonged to 
Pharisees and Sadducees, to the rigid formalists and to the 
proud, aristocratic, irreligious priesthood. Yet, of every 
disinterested endeavor, something is left. The spirit of the 
prophets awoke again in Jwus; and the power of the Thora 
was broken forever. 

•Vol. iii, pp. 432, 433. 
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'While, at this time, all official gloiy was awarded, to £t 
pates on the Law, certain other influences were worlciiig ic 
the direction of the new evolution. These incloded tbe ria 
of the synagogue in the Diaspora, the popularity of apoca- 
lyptic vidons, and above all the growth of Meastaiiisiii. Ax 
ancient prophet compensating himself in imagination for tht 
deceptions of reality, bad traced bis ideal of a kindly, paei& 
king, thus for tbe first time presenting the traits of the 
Messiah, who should realize all the hopes of tbe nation. Back 
generation added its hopes and its visions, until the portrait 
was complete. The time was ripe for tbe coming of the 
Christ 

Snch are tbe main threads ronniug tbronf^ this history. 

II 

Tbe work is divided into ten books, two to a volume. Each 
book cranpletetf a topic and a period, and the interest vartea 
with the subject matter. Book I deals with the origin of civ- 
ilization and with Israel as a nomadic tribe, hardly distin- 
guishable from other wandering groups of Semite& Their 
religion is the religion of the tent, a sort of Monotheism. As 
tbe epoch lies centuries before written records, we are here 
in tbe region of speculation, assisted by folklore, philology 
and psychology. The picture is uncertain, but not wholly un- 
decipherable. Even though Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and the 
rest are mere creations of fiction, "the patriarchal age really 
existed ; it exists still in those countries where nomad Arab 
life has retained its purity."" In Egypt the tribe became 
a nation, and El or the Elohim, a sort of universal dime 
spirit, was supplanted by Jahve, the national god with a per- 
sonal name, cruel, unjust, a product and minister of national 
egotism. The wanderings in the wilderness are reduced from 
the impossible forty years to as many months, or less, and 

-Vol I, p. i; 
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'"^ -the revelation on Sinai tq a vagae and awful recollection 
s went attached to this anti-human mountain, froitleBS, wateriesa, 
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seat of everlasting desolation, haunt of terrors and home of 



'alan^ r^ing tempest, "from which, it is said, came the Thora, but 
-uesc never a particle of life." As the Beni-Israel was preparing 
^^^ to fight for a settled home in Palestine, Renan looks with a 
akhti; certain regret to the past, "The patriarchal era was end- 
e Dis ing. nations began; human society lost in nobility and good- 
emk ness; it required a larger and stronger structure," " 
Hi (if; Book II is filled with the ferocious combats of insignificant 

■omiif tribes, inspired by their national gods. Jahve, Camoe, Dagon, 
are equally patriotic, and demand of their adherents equally 
'iistk horrible atrocities. Here, too, tiie details are doubtful. Per* 
haps Joshua has no more historic reality than Jacob. But 
songs were made, though not yet written, the pearls of He- 
brew poetry. "The finest pages of the Bible are to spring 
sat •■ from these verses of children and women who, after each 

i^ "^ victory, received the conqueror with cries of joy to the soimd 

rji. of the tambourine."" Meanwhile, the Ark became a faint 

(r ii precursor of the Temple and the tendency toward monarchy 

' produced King Saul. After him came David, the brave, 

^ - hardy, adroit bandit, capable at the same time of the worst 

^' crimes and of the most delicate sentiments. Unconscious 

agent of the forces of the world, he bnilt a fortress on Mount 
f- Sion and thus founded Jerusal^n. 

Book III continues the story of David's reign, carries us 
- throi^h the age of Solomon and ends with the political sev- 

l: erance of the northern from the southern kingdom. In this 

: narrative there stand out from the petty details three points 

■ of supreme importance for the history of Judaism, the estab- 

lishment of the exclusive warship of Jahve, the building of 
the Temple, and the separation of Israel from Jadah. The 
success of Jahve 'a servants was of course the success of 
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Jahve himself. If David was cruel and deeeitfol, it was 
Jahve who commended this cruelty and dec«t "When the 
king ptmiabed crimes at which he had cfflmived and thai 
succeeded in ridding himself of troublesome accomplices, he 
acted as the divine avenger. In return for his devotion and 
his burst offerings, Jahve, according to contract, awarded 
him victory, bestowed upon him power and fortune, and 
maintained his descendants upon the throne. As a result of 
this belief, the national god became firmly established in 
the consciousness of the people. Moreover, when the king 
brought the Ark to its tent on Sion, he unwittingly per- 
formed a decisive act in the history of the world. Solomon, 
just as unwittingly, in building the Temple, as a pnrely 
royal undertaking, a plaything, a domestic sanctuary, estab- 
lished a permanent center for the wor^ip of the trilul divin- 
ity who grew into a universal god. On the other hand, the 
secession of the northern tribes, by destroying the pt^tical 
pow^r of the government, procured freedom for the prophets, 
and thus assured the transcendant destiny of Israri. 

With Book IV we enter upon the most significant epoch in 
the evolution of Hebrew religions ideas. Here are discussed 
the earliest compo^tions which entered into the construction 
of the Bible, patriarchal idyls, and heroic legends, fint writ- 
ten in the northern kingdom about 900 B. C Like a breath 
from the springtime of the world, uniting exquisite freshness 
with grandiose crudity, these writings, still discernible with- 
in later compilations in which they are imbedded, preserve 
half the poetry of humanity. To the same period belongs the 
first written form of the Law, which later developed into the 
inflexible Thora. But most important of all are the prophets, 
who maintained a reactionary ideal of pastoral or agricul- 
tural life, without a regular army, central authority or court 
with princely aristocracy, without temple or fixed altar or 
priestly caste. Royalty was conquered, and the future wu 
placed in the hands, not of wise kings and sensible statcs- 
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men, bat of visionaries, utopiuifi, inspired democntts, who 
made and immade dynasties^ preached limitless theocracy, 
established reli^on and rained the state. Here we meet 
Elias and Elijah, real individaais, indeed, bat so overlaid 
with legend that th^ have become mere personifications of 
the prophetic ideal ; Amos and Hosea, who proclaimed that 
Ood loves goodness rather than sacrifices ; and greatest of all, 
Isaiah, the classic genias of Judaism, who gave definitive 
form to the Hebraic ideas of Providence and social jastice, 
which Jesns and the Apostles had only to repeat. Sad to 
say, the prophets are to such an extrat soiled by hatred and 
barbarism that, in readii^ the hideous stories of their ven- 
geance and craelty, we are glad to think these the mere in- 
ventions of later admirers; bat, in spite of the prophetic 
maledictions anjl blood-thirstiness, Jahve becomes with these 
fanatics the God who has created heaven and earth and who 
loves justice and righteoasneas. Prophetiam is thus the most 
decisive event in Jewish history, "the beginning of the chain 
that in oine hundred years finds its last linh in Jesus." *' 
The Fourth Book ends with the fall of Samaria. 

Theneeforth Judah punned alone the work laid upon Israd 
as a whole. It pursued this work with a consecutiveneas far 
superior to that which the tribes of the north had been able to 
put into iL Half a centmy, indeed, before the capture of Samaria, 
ahnoBt the whole activity of the Hebrew genius had been concen- 
trated in Judah. FiophetiBm had arrived at its essential results; 
nonotheiBm, Ood (or Jahve) being the sole cause of the phe- 
nomena of the universe; the justice of Jahve, the neeeesity that 
this justice should be realized on earth and for each individual 
within the period of hia life; democratia poritamsm of manners, 
hatred of loxory, of profane civilization; absolute confidence in 
Jahve; worship of Jahve consisting above all in purity of heart. 
The vastncBs of such a levolution is astonishing, and, on reflection, 
ve find that the moment of this creation is the most fecund of 
all religious history. Even the initial movement of Christianity 

"Vol. a, p. »». 
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in die flnt century of our era must yield to this extrsordiiuuT 
movement of Jewish propfaetiam of the eighth ecntniy befon 
Christ. Jesus is in Isaiah all complete. The destiny of Israel 
in the devdopment of hmnanity is as clearly wiitt^i tcrtrards 
720 B. C. as was that of Qreece two hundred years later.** 

Book Y continues the stor7 of the monotheistic prophets, 
who solidified the work bo that it surriTed the destmction of 
Jerusalem hj Nebuchadnezzar. The little city of David, 
exalted bjr the fall of Samaria, developed a new intensity of 
religions life, manifested in an unparalleled creative acti'vi^. 
Moral and social problems became the essence of this religion. 
The ideal is a theocratic republic, and to serve Jahve is the 
firat duty of the state. The friends of Jahve, the Slite, are 
the poor and humble. They are just, faithful and righteoos, 
while the rich are hard, violent and impious. The reign of 
Ezechias is the classic epoch of Hebrew literature and its 
masterpiece is the Book of Job. But the great figure of the 
age is Jeremiah, whose terrible fanaticism concentrated the 
energetic germs of Judaism into an indestructible force and 
gave to a local worship the capacity to become universal. 
This somber genius, a radical destroyer in politics, rejoicing 
in the extermination of peaceful citizens and, sympathizing 
with the fierce heathen agent of Jahve 's vengeance, was yet 
a powerful creator in religion, who cast his spell upon Jeru- 
salem and determined the rel^ous destiny of humanity. 
Without him there would have been no Christianity. Then 
come the fantastic visions of the exiled Ezekiel, source from 
which all apocalyptic imagery has been drawn. At this mo- 
ment Judah is transplanted from Palestine to Mesopotamia 
only to redouble the intensity of its Judaism within the walls 
of Babylon. 

Book VI covers the exile. In captivity the worldly were 
absorbed, the saints alone remained separate, sustained by 

"ToL U,pp. 638, eW. 
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trust that Jahve woold keep his word and reestablish his 
vonbip in a rebuilt Jerusalem under an ideal David who 
would cause justice to reign. The old books were again re- 
written with the addition of a priestly Law, not fitted to 
realities, but speculatiTe, chimerical, socialistic. Ez^el con* 
tinues his labors, bat the great progressive thinker, the cul- 
mination of three centuries of religious effort, was the anon- 
ymous prophet (the second Isaiah) who saw that Israel's 
mission was the establishment of true religion for the whole 
human race. For the first time, a voice proclaimed that all 
peoples have only one Qod, whose temple is the universe and 
whose ritual is justice. "With him we are on the top of a 
mountain from which Jesus is seen on the summit of another, 
and between the two lies a great hollow. ' ' " Meanwhile 
Cyrus has overthrown Babylon and the little caravan starts 
across the desert. 

Cantate Domino Cantioum Novum, this was the inangual ehaot 
of the era now openiDg. Poor homanity needs to affirm that it 
intones a new song wben often it only repeats the <Ad tones. 
Ho people hag ever lived on hope so much as the Jews. Judaism 
and nascent Christianity are religions of obstinate hope, per- 
siating in spite of all appearances. The return from Babylon 
was hope pushed to folly, and here sgain folly was found to be 
a good counselor, at least so for as coucems the general interests 
of the world. In the history of Judaism this can be called the 
solemn honr, the hour that decides deatii or life. If the return 
had not taken place, Judah would have had the fate of Israel; it 
wonid have been absorbed in the East; Cbristiamty would not 
have existed; the Hebrew writings would have been lost; we 
should have known nothing of tboae stories that chann and eon- 
sole us. The little troop that crossed the desert indeed carried 
with it the future; it founded definitivdy the rdigion of bu- 
Danity." 

Throoghout the next four books we are in the hollow be- 
tween the two mountains. The great creative epoch is past, 

"Voi ili- p. 608. 
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and effort is now absorbed in solidifying, ampli^ring and 
working out details, the most prominent of vhich concern 
the derelopment and application of the Thora. 

Book VII : By a miracle of faith and hope, the Jahvista, 
returned to Judea, reestablished their worship and rebuilt 
Jemsalem. In this city the high priest becomes the real ruler 
and the new Temple becomes the seat of an elaborate litui^y. 
The Levitical code prescribee ceremonies, holy feasts, pil- 
grimages, sacrifices, fasting, penance, purification, expia- 
tion, all legal, exterior, the materialism of reli^^on. If a 
prophet finds himself in the midst of the priesthood, he no 
longer speaks to the crowd words of fire, but in retirement 
writes apocalyptic viaons. In fact the prophets have passed 
away; they must be brought back from Sheol. In the stories 
told of Elias and Jonah appear the first traces of the resnr- 
rection of the dead. It is in the fifth century, too, that the 
fonn of the Hebrew Bible is definitively fixed. The editing 
is incoherent, but so much the better. "Thus was formed in 
about four centuries, by the commixture of the most diverse 
elements, this strange conglomeration where are found in- 
termingled fragments of epopee, debris of sacred history, 
articles of customaiy law, ancient popular songs, tal» of 
nomads, Utopias or pretended religious laws, legends stamped 
with fanaticism, bits of prophecy, the whole implanted in a 
pious veinstone that has made of a heap of profane debris a 
sacred book, the soul of a people." " At this time too the 
chain of the Thora is forced, a bondage that Israel has never 
broken. The doctor versed in the Law rises to eminence. 
Indeed the Thora absorbs the whole intellectual effort of the 
race. It is all th^ desire to know, their entire philosophy 
and science, a source, not only of happiness, but of pleasure, 
"a sort of game of solitaire for poor old decrepit Israel" " 

Book VIII : "With the conquest of Alexander, we arrive at 
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the first contact with western civiUwttion. The glory of 
Greece, with its science, philoBophy and ar^ apreads over 
the Orient. Palestine, though in spirit untondied by thia 
culture, is yet subjugated poetically, nntil the Maccabees 
arise and establish national antonorojr. Nevertheless^ resi- 
dence among the Greeks in Alexandria and Andoch, which 
now become important Jewish centers, leads to far-reaching 
developments. As there could be but 0(ne Temple, and sacri- 
fices were forbidden elsewhere, there grew up, afar from 
sacerdotal Jerusalem and particularly in Alexandria, a reli> 
gion without altar and without priests, somewhat resembling 
that of which the prophets had dreamed. Here we find the 
germ of the later synagogue, the most original and fecund 
of Jewish creations, a little group meiiting to mng hymns 
and to read and discuss the Law and the Prophets. For those 
who had forgotten their Hebrew, as well as for outsiders, a 
translation into Greek was made, the gleptua^t, a version 
full of errors. This became the Bible of the early Church 
and it is often from its downright blixnders that Messianic 
ideas were destined to grow. Meanwhile, persecution pro- 
duced martyrs, and, unce the Jews had no conception of a 
sool as distinct from the body, these loartyrs, whom a just 
Qod was presumed to reward, streogthemed the notion of the 
resurrection of the just in the flesh to enjoy the future King- 
dom of Qod on earth. Such is the inspiration of the Book of 
Daniel, which, ill-written, flat, prolix, incorrect, often un- 
translatable, marks the passage from the monotheistic to the 
Messianic age. It became the model for all later apocalyptic 
visions, which repeat its images and which must in the same 
fa^on gain credence by coming forth under the celebrated 
name of some ancient prophet or sage. 

Book IX : The long narrative is drawing to its close ; we 

are coming to the conditions into which Jesus was bom. The 

whole secret of Jewish history from this time forth is found 

in the opposition of Pharisee and Saddacee. On Vbo other 
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hand, Bomething roach like Christian monasticism is exhibited 
in the communistic commonities of the Essence, with their 
rigorons discipline, their special ntes and their sacred repast 
in common. The first of the series of apocalyptic poems attzi- 
bated, not to a Hebrew prophet, but to the everliving Sit^I* 
makes its appearance in Alexandria. And now we are taken 
for a time out of the current to enjoy the admirable pagea 
devoted to Ecclesiastes, the work of an incredulous man of 
the world calmly viewing the absurdities of human £ate, one 
who finds his modern counterpart in Heine. In the midst of 
the Bible, this book is "like a little composition of Voltaire 
astray amid the folios of a theological library." 

Book X : At last the Roman power enters into poesessitm 
of the East. Herod needs its support for his tyranny. Hor- 
rible as this was, his most famous massacre ia yet fictitious. 
"The list of Herod's real crimes is loi^ enough to need no 
amplification from tiiose that are apocryphal. Jesus was 
not bom when Herod died at Jerusalem. Tet, in a sense, it 
is true that Herod tned to kill Jesus. If his idea of a pro- 
fane Jewish kingdom had prevailed, there would have been 
no Christianity."*' But a permanent secular state could 
not be established in Jerusalem ; it was contrary to destiny. 
Several insurrections were suppressed by Varus. "Two 
thousand unfortunates were crucified; order reigned 
anew." *° Jndea became a Roman province under a procu- 
rator, an office later filled by Pilate. At the same time, Jews 
spread throug^oDt the cities of the Mediterranean, forming 
1^0 Diaspora and conducting a propaganda that prepared 
the way for Paul and other Christian missionaries. In Alex- 
andria Philon attempted to reduce Judaism to a sort of 
deism or natural religion and the Book of Wisdom enunciat- 
ed the doctrine of the immortality of die soul. The age was 
naively credulous; assertions were made and accepted with- 
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out reason, one could lie and believe his own lies. It pro- 
daced Enoch, The Assumption of Moses, The Little Genesis, 
books that belong to the same gronp as the synoptic Oospela 
and the Apocalypse named of John. There were in Judea 
opposed tendencies, groups and coteries of many sorts, Phari- 
sees, Saddncees, Essenes, Zealots, and also Apocalyptists 
and Apocryphists. Among these latter what may be called 
the mythology of the Messiah became fixed. Everything was 
ready for the new movement. ' ' The remote cause of Chria- 
tianity was the ancient prophets of Israel The mediate 
cause was the eschatological movement which, cdnce the Book 
of Daniel, so strongly agitated the Jewish spirit. The proxi- 
mate cause was the Messianic school of Jndea, whose mani- 
festations are the Book of Enoch and The Asswnption of 
Moses. The immediate cause was John the Baptist." ** 

The last chapter, the lint with the Origins of ChHstianity, 
is headed Fimto K6ra, ait taiu e* gloria Chriato. The low- 
lands, where we have been traveling since the days of the 
prophets, have led us to the second mountain, on top of 
which stands Jesus. Christianity is the eai, the final cause 
of Judaism, the r^m£ pf its evolution, the masterpiece by 
which it has conqaered the world. In Jesus all the messian- 
ism since Daniel arrived at its minority. "The prophets, 
vanquished by the Thora after the return from captivity, 
are now definitively victorious. . , . Jesus, the last of the 
prophets, puts the seal on the work of Israel. . . . Dreams of 
the future, the Kingdom of God, hopes without end are to 
be bom under the guidance of this divine enchanter and to 
become for centuries the noarishm«it of hnmani^." " For 
Jesus is a real personality, and not only real, but .great and 
beautiful. He inspired in a little circle a love so miraculous 
that it produced the resurrection and, bang spread abroad, 
inspired the adoration of the world. 
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The sabject matter here is of slighter interest than that in 
the Origins of Christianity. The period covered in Ave vol- 
nmes is bo long that the incidents are sometimes overcrowded, 
and the incidents themselves are for the most part insignifi- 
eant, the interminable battles of little tribes led by obsenre 
captains and kings, sieges, bnmings of towns, pillage and 
alau^ter. "What do we care for the tedionaly reiterated 
broils of Israel, Jadah, Edom, Moab and Ammonf They 
vere once deified by being placed under the patronage of 
the Almighty; Benan finds a different element of intereEt- 
"This trivial history of a little people, without great militaiT' 
institutions, without political consequence, without splendor 
in art, would hardly merit telling if, along tade of a profane 
life in no wise superior to that of Moab or Edom, the Israel- 
ites had not possessed a series of extraordinary men who, at 
a time when the idea of right hardly existed, stood as de- 
fenders of the weak and oppressed." But the prophets 
themselves become, it must be confessed, a little tedions. 
Their outbursts of hatred and vengeance, their invectives and 
woeful warnings, even their pictures of the ideal future, fall 
of joy for the rif^teous, but also full of punishment for the 
wicked, who are to be exterminated in a sea of blood, are not 
attractive in themselves and, when often repeated, become 
monotonous. The topic, indeed, could not be treated as his- 
tory without displeasing repetitions. Perhaps a narrative of 
half the length would have been more suecessfuL 

Moreover, the learned discussion, which Renan in bis 
earlier work had taken pains to conceal, is here forced upon 
the attention. The text is encumbered with a multitude of 
Hebrew words, phrases and proper names. Often the treat- 
ment is either not sufficiently detailed to present all the 
__________ 
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steps in the aif^unent, or too detailed to be followed without 
looking ap references. The reader is supposed to be familiar 
with the works of Beoss, Qraf, Euenen, Noelddke, "Well- 
haiuen, Stade, where he "will find the explanation of many 
points that could not be treated in detail without repeating 
what had alreadj' been well said. ' ' ** The author even states 
that, if he should not live to finid the fourth volome (the 
ori^nal plan was for four volumes), he would ask his pub- 
lishers to have one of the numerous German works on that 
part of his subject translated to complete the story." 

The artist ia obviously somewhat oppressed by the scbcdar, 
and yet imaginative' power is by no means lacking. In spite 
of the inferiority of the material, sach imaginative i>ower 
appears both in the general scheme and in the vivid inter- 
pretation of individual facts. 

As mi^t be expected, striking characters do not furnish 
Bo prominent a feature as in the Origins of Chrisiianity. The 
patriarchs and such early leaders as Moses and Joshua, 
wrapped in the mist of legend, are too shadowy for the grasp 
of fact; the prophets, too, though they furnish the central 
theme of the work, have little distinctness of personality -, and 
the oriental despots, big and little, who abound throughout, 
give the impression of a gloomy sameness of crime, granny 
and cruelty. Perhaps the most individual figure is David, 
the hold, rough warrior and adroit politician, the graceful, 
elegant and intelligent hero, bandit and king, a ruler who 
could profit by every crimfe withoot ever directly committing 
one. Of Solomon the outline is even more frankly a result of 
intoition. ' ' Some thousand years before Christ there reigned 
in a little Syrian acropolis a petty sovereign, intelligent, free 
from national prejudices, understanding nothing of the true 
mission of his race, wise according to the opinion of his age, 
without being morally superior to the average of oriental 

"Voii,?. XI. ' 

"Vol. 1, p. it 
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deapots of every epoch."** A greater king than Solomon 
was Ahab, so grievoufiljr calutoaiated by the Jahvist histo- 
rians, for he was "brave, intelligent, moderate, devoted to 
the ideaa of civilization." " We thus get a few sketches, no 
finished portraits, for the traits of the subjects are indistinet 
and the colors faint from distance. 

For Tividness modem comparisons are freely employed. 
Rameses 11 is an Egyptian Looia XIV; David's limited 
racial sentiment was like that of Abd-el-Kadir; the history 
of the world is the history of the murderer, Troppmann, 
who, if he had escaped to America, woald have become a 
conservative and made a brilliant use of his plunder.** 

»VoL ii, p. 174. 

■Vol ii, p. 301. 

** Troppmaun, & twen^-Tcar-oId Abatian. was the ehlef flgnra in 
a wiuational murder trial in 1B68. On September 20, nx eorpao, 
Ihow of s mature woman, of a youth of sixteen, of three joong boja 
and a little girl, were found buried In a Bhallow trench in a field 
between the railroad station of Fantin and a place called Qnatre 
Chemins. Evbtj aspect of the eaae waa e^kited bj the newspapen, 
eolunma bein^ given to stories, letters, interriewa and identilieaboiis. 
It woa ascertained that the bodies were those of the fami^ of Jean 
Einek, of Alsace, who had himself mTsterioudf disappeared. Three 
or four days after the murder, Troppmann was arrested at Le Earre 
while attempting to embark for America under the name of Fiach, and 
on his person were found bonds, deeds, watches and other proper^ 
belonging to the Kincks. The eridenee was gradually concentrated 
upon him as the criminal, but^ being an inventive liar, he kept np 
interest in the afFair hj m^Btifleatioua to the very day of his eon- 
d«nnation. It developed that be had murdered Jean Kinek at Watt- 
wilier, in August, robiwd him and forged his name to deeds. BhorUy 
after, by forced letters, he had lured the family to Paris, killed the 
sixteen-jear-old son first, and then on the final night butchered the 
mother and the four jounger children. He was tried December 28-31 
in the Cour d'Asaises de la Seine, in the presence of unprecedented 
crowds, including even members of the diplomatic corps. All Paris 
was agog. The sober DSbaia itself gave as much as tiro p^ea a daj 
to the testimony at the trial and a whole page to the speeehea of coun- 
sel. Troppmann displayed the utmost coolness throughout and lied 
tenaeiougly to the very end. Conviction, however, reqaired only ten 
minutes' deliberation, the culprit was condemned to death, and on 
Jannary IS, 1870, he was executed. The execution is recorded in 
the Ooncoutt Journal under date of January 19, 1S7D. By ISM Tropp- 
mann waa so far forgotten that the allusion to him is omitted by the 
editor when printing a portion of Book Z in the Smu dw dm* 
Moniet (January 1). 
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Jahve came to be identical with Qod just as dnist took an 
God^ fanctionA in the Middle Ages and just as to-day QoA 
is said to have been taken out of tbe schools because the 
CTOciflz was removed. The tales about Solomon, together 
'with the Song of Songs, constitute the divertissement and 
the humorous part in tbe great smnber opera created "by 
Hebrew genius. The Levitical Thora is not practical law, 
but consists of general indications, such as might be elabor- 
ated among the companions of the Comte de Cbambord or 
discussed in Socialist clubs. 

Such expressions may be considered mere ornaments or 
asides to relieve the author 's mind ; but there is a group of 
comparisons which are of the essence of the subject, and it 
is these that, in the preface to his third volume, Renan up- 
holds against advise criticism. He, for example, constantly 
equates the prophets with modem journalists and finds in 
their teachings the essence of modem Socialism. 

On the first point, one quotation will suffice. "Prophet- 
ism has real analogies with modem journalism, which, like 
it, is an individual force (and on the whole, beneficial) along 
side of the government, tbe higher classes, the clergy. Jew- 
ish prophetism was a journalism speaking in the name of 
God. By turns it saved and destroyed dynasties. The 
prophets are at once a model for patriots, and the worst 
enemies of their country."** 

The relation of prophetism to socialism is based upon the 
preoccupation of each with moral and social questions. Botii 
grow furious over abuses that are inevitable in a great 
oi^fanized society. Both declaim against the army, jeer at 
patriotism, proclaim justice for the people to be the sole 
denrable end. For both, where the poor are victims and tbe 
rich enjoy privileges, th^e is do fatherland. In such a 
regime as they conceive there could be no cnlture, no art, no 

"Vol. il, p. 48«. 
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science, no philoflophy. The welfare of the mdnidnal in his 
little group is all that is sought. And who is to protect &a 
welfare f Neither prophet nor Bocialist has f onnd a practical 
answer, bnt snch visionariefi are incapahle of didUnsionaient. 
' ' After each failure, they hegin again ; no one haa yet f oand 
the solution, bnt it will be found. The idea never comes to 
them that the solution does not exist"*** These fanatics 
may succeed in destroying their state, as the prophets de- 
stroyed theirs, th^ may succeed in bringing upon the world 
a new medievalism, but equilibrium will finally be restored. 
"The movement of the world is the result of the parallelo* 
gram of two forces, liberalism on the one hand, and aoeial- 
ism on the other — liberalism in origin Gre^, aoeialiam in 
origin Hebrew — liberalism impelling toward the largest hu- 
man development, socialism takitig acconnt above all of strict 
justice and of the welfare of the greatest number, which is 
often sacrificed in reality to the needs of civilization and of 
the state."" 

The contrast between Hebraism and Hdlenism here indi- 
cated greets us on the first page of the preface to volume one 
and is still before us on the last page of the final volume. If 
there were anything that could have attracted Renan from 
the glory of Israel, it would have been the glory of Greece. 
"Greece raised the eternal framework of civilization; to this 
Israel brought an addition, a capital correction, the care for 
the weak, the obstinate demand for individual justice."** 
Yet sometimes Israel seems mean in comparison. "Esdras 
and Nehemiafa coincide with the age of Pericles. They are 
contemporary with Herodotus, ^schylus, Socrates, Hippoc- 
rates. While Israel accepts with joy the yoke of the Ache- 
menides, while Jahve is fully occupied in turning the heart 
of a great king to favor his people, while a Jew is proud to 

-YoL iii, p. 497. 
•Vol. ii, p. 541. 
■Vol. iii, p. 851. 
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be CBpbearer, valet, spy to the king of Persia, Greece resists 
to the death, defeats Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxea, and saves 
civilization. ' ' ** Bnt Israel, too, had its heroic age, and far- 
nidies one of the two streams from which the refreshment of 
mankind has been drawn. 

IsntA had, like Qreeee, ita epio collection in thia primitive book 
{Tho Wars of Jahve) of heraie BtngB and deeds, certain parts of 
which, recognizable still in the l&ter books, have made the litenr; 
fortone of the Bible. Answering the same ideal, the Bible and 
Homer hare not been Bupplonted, They remain the two poles 
of the poetic world; from them the plastic arts will continQe ia- 
defiiiitely to choose their gnbjects; for the material detail in thoo, 
without which tbo^e ia no art, is always noble. The heroes of these 
beautiful stories are youths, strong and healthy, a bit superatitiouB, 
passionate simple and great. Together with the exquisite stories 
of the patriarchal age, these anecdotes of the period of the Judges 
constitnte the charm of the Bible. The narrators of later epochs, 
the Hebrew romaneera, even the Christian annalists, take all 
thtax oolois from this magio palette. The two great sonroes of 
ineODScient and impersonal beanty were thus opened at abont 
the same time, 900 B. C, among the Aryans and among the Semites. 
Since then, we have lived on them. The literary history of the 
world is the histoiy of a double current which descends timn the 
Homerides to Virgil, from the biblical stoiy-tellers to Jesus or, 
if you wish, to the Evangelists. These old tales of patriarchal 
tribes, along with the Qreek epopee, have remained the great 
enchantmoit of later ages, formed estbetieally from a less pure 
clay." 

IV 

Sach are the main cnrrents of thoa^^t in these volumes. 
A few quotations will illuatrate the natnre of the o&ttsr dicta 
in which our author is bo inexhaustibly rich. 

Qcnnalty in history man is punished for the good he does and 
rewarded tor the bad. (VoL i, p. 411.) 

"Vol iv, p. M2. 
"Vol li, p. 2*5. 
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In eonuqnenec of the enormonB ^lotism of men, giving to ods 
what has been Btolen from &nothv ia a game that nearly alwajs 
snoeeedB. (Vol i, p. 437.) 

Order, as I have often B&id, boa been created in the worid b^ 
the brigand tnmed policeman. (Vol. ii, p. 10.) 

The Bible ia belioved beeanae of an ^pearance of in&zitiiM 
eandOT, BGCording to the false idea that trath eomes frtnn the 
months of children ; vhat in reality oomea from the month of the 
ehild is falsehood. (Vol. ii, p. 221.) 

Those paid by drafts on a fntore life suffer more patiently tban 
the disillnsioned the iniquitiea inherent in bomaa society. (VoL 
ii, p. 434.) 

Each hnman development haa its hour of perfect aecord, iriuo 
all parts of the national genina strike their Mg^ieet note in iuumki. 
(VoL iii, p. 68.) 

Not only is virtue not rewarded here below; it may almost be 
said that it is punished. It is baseness that is rewarded; for it 
are all the profits ; if this were not so, the clever would tnm their 
backs oa it. Heroic virtue, steadfast unto death, finds in audi 
heroism itself the ezclosion of all possible rtanuncrati(m. (Vol. 
iii, p. 80.) 

There are mco before whom popularity runs, almost without 
bong songht, whom opinion takes, so to speak, by the hand and 
whom it orders to oommit crimes in view of a program it imposes 
on tbem. Such was Bonaparte; such was David, The criminal, 
in this case, is primarily the crowd, a true Lady Uacbetb, who^ 
having chosen its favorite, intoxicates him with the tragie words: 
"Thou ahalt be King." (VoL i, p. 416.) 

Among peoples devoted to an idea, the law is mode by a 
minority; the French Revolution was the wager of a smaD nm^wr 
of fanatics, who succeeded in creating the belief tiiat the; had 
carried the nation. They alone are spoken of; the fiock of sheep 
serves but to add numbers. History concerns itself merdy with 
the ambitious and the passionate. (VoL iii, p. 39L) 

Idberty is a creation of modem times. It is the eonaequenee of 

an idea not possessed by antiquity, that o£ the State proteetiiig 
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the most oppomte forma of famnui acdvity &nd ranaining neutral 
in matt«rB of eonscienee, taste and feeing. (Vol. iv, p. 82.) 

The final purpose of France was the Berolntion. Those who 
eontribntad to the making of France, ersD the least revolntionaiy 
<^ men, labored for the Bevolntion. (YoL iv, p. 132.) 

la eostly goremmentB the populace sees the tax it pays, not 
the Teanlt obtained from the tax. (Vol. v, p. 283.) 

The ordinary tactics of cloioal psitica is to drive the eivil an- 
thority to its last hold, and tbea to repreeoit as atrocioos vioUuee 
the aetB of flrmness tliey have provoked. (Vol. ii, p. 293.) 

All were massacred and the city was bnrat. Very odione indeed. 
Bat there is no race whose ancestors have acted better. (Vol i, 
p. 353.) 

A hnmble military man is a oontradietion. (Vol iji, p. 279.) 

When a nation has made the Bible, it may be pardoned the 
Taknnd. (Vol. iv, p. 129.) 

The enemies of the clerioals have no right to die without the 
intervention of heavw. (Vol iv, p. 388.) 

Germany, by her lofty philosophy, by the voice of her men 
of gmius, proclaimed better than any other race the absolute, 
impersonal, suprone character of the Divini^. When she b&- 
came a nation, she was led by the way of all flesh to particnIaziEe 
God. The Emperor William I often spoke of iiiuer Gott and of 
his confidence in the Ood of the Germans. Nationality and 
phitoeophy have indeed little in common. The national spirit, 
among other pettinesses, has the pretension of possessing a god. 
... A nation is always ^otistical. It wants the God of beavra 
and earth to have no other thought than to serve ita interests. . . . 
Strange contradiction, frightful blasphemy! God is the poesee- 
Bion of no people, of no individnaL As wdl say: Mg abnlute, 
mjr infinite, My Suprtma Bring, (Vol, i, p. 261.) 

Poor humanity is eo fonned that it obtains good only at the 
eoit of evil, truth only by passing through error. (Vol. ii, p. 291.) 

Human things are composed of matter and spirit Libvty and 

duinSf that which excites and that which restruns, the sublime 
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and the eommonpUee are eqiully neeeanry to eonstroet a grami 
MaDbination that irill live. (ToL iu, p. 214.) 

Cttituiy after century we perceive such transfonnations. We 
see the brigand of Adollam and of Siklag take little by little 
the qnalitiee of a saint. He is made the author of the Psalms, 
the sacred linger, the type of the future Savior. Jeens most be 
a BOB of David. The Evangelical biography ie falsified on a mul- 
titude of points by the idea that the life of the Messiah sfaonld 
reproduce the traits of that of David. Pious souls soothed by 
the scntimeats of resignation and tender meUncholy fonnd in Uw 
noet beautiful of liturgical books, believe themselvee in eom- 
mnnion with this bandit; humanity believee in final juatioe on the 
testimony of David, who never thought of it, and of the Sibyl, 
who never edBted. Teate David atm SibyJlal divine eomedyt 
(VoL i, pp. 450^1.) 

Budding Christiani^ was soiled with these ehimeraa. We re- 
gret the faet, but who knows if it would have succeeded witboot 
themt Weakneei is the condition of strength; popular achieve- 
ments are never aooomplished without follies and ezceesfls. (Ttd. 
iv, p. 170.) 

In rdigioQfl history the import of a test is, not what the an- 
thor meant to say, but what the needs of the time made him say. 
The religious hirtioy of mankind is made up of miatmulations. 
<VoL iv, p. 193.) 

Manlqnd is so made that the diverse elements of its compoaition 
are reciprocal enemtce. Whoi one part rises, snother declines. 
A moral people is almost always hostile to science; I fear, on the 
other hand, that what we scholars accomplish doee not much serve 
the moral progress of the masBes. The morality of the populaoe de- 
mands enonnons sacrifices of the reason; the progreas of leastm 
is injurious to the morality of the massee, who are ruled by in- 
stinct. (YoL iv, pp. 359, 360.) 

No one knows what he founds. Jeans thought he was foanding 
tb6 religion of the spirit; the religious system apmng f—^m bim 
|ias been as snpeietitious as any other; the Jesuits have named 
^emselves the Company of Jesus. (Yol. iv, p. 130.) 

Pietista are essoatiaUy persecutors; tbej loudly einnplain w)m 
(htv an th9 riet}nw; noA yet they find it very bad to be hindend 
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from persecntiiig othen; ihej are eo Bore tbey axa ri^t. (ToL 
iii, p. 120.) 

The Protestants rapprtased masses and mdnlgencee, but re- 
tained and evoi szaggerated the inBpiration of the Bible and 
the merits of the blood of Jesus Christ. Theee distinctions, which 
seem naive to us, are the conditions of active force. Poor humsn 
species [ How it longs for the good I Bnt how ill, on the whole, it 
is made for truth I (YoL iii, p. 189.) 

He who fears self-decepti<»i and calls no one blind; wbo does 
not know precisely what is the end of humsoit; and yrt loves 
his fellow-men; who seeks troth, yet doubting, and says to his 
adversary: "Perhaps you see better than I"; wbo, in short, al- 
lows otheis the full liberty he takes for himself; he can rieep 
tranquilly and await in peace the day of jndgmmt — if there be 
one. (Vol. Ui, p. 280.) 

He had no rig^t to kill one less heroic than himself. Each la 
judge of his own conscience; he should not impose his principlee 
on othras. Bnt, let us hasten to say, there would be no rdigious 
hero under snch cirenmstanees. Godefroy de Bouillon, Simon de 
Montfort, Charles d'Anjon needed to believe their enonies destined 
to hell. We are too liberal and too well-bred to ^press oniBelvea 
so abeolntely. I believe that H. de Uun is at least flve-sixths 
wrong. But my philosophy teaches me that he must be right for 
the other sixth, and if I were confronted with one of his partisans, 
m; good manners would oblige me to se^ this sixth, where I could 
agree with him. Judas Uaooabens did well not to be so well-bred. 
(Vol. iv, p. 339.) 

All religions, just as all philosophies, are vain; bnt religion is 
not vain, nor is philosophy. (Vol. i, p. zzviiL) 

Philo and Joeephus were mtn of letters, and men of letttn 
accomplish little. (Vol. v, p. 365.) 

A prince is necessaiily a man of the world, following the fashions 
and making them; he cannot live with gross, ill-educated people; 
he is constrained to belong to high aociety. . . . More tlun one 
evolution of this sort has occurred among the parvoius of present- 
day democracy. Power is a civil and polished thing; whatever 
the road by which a mas resehes it, he becomes at once wdl-bred; 
at least he feds the need of living with well-bred people. (VoL 
V, p. 60.) 




Eeligion is a neceuu? impostnrs. The graesnt meuu of 
throwing dust in the eyes cannot be n^lected with aneh a silly 
race as the human speciw, created as it is for error, so that, erai 
when it admits the truth, it never admits it for good reasons. 
(VoL V, p. 108.) 

The impatience of men can do nothing to advance the progna 
of things. At bottom the bent eloAim are ri^t; the ereatiiHi is 
good and does great honor to the Eternal ; the objections of Satan 
against the works of Qod are eaaoitialiy misplaced; but nuUiards 
of centories will probably be necessary in order that a joat Qod 
ahonld be a reality. Let ns wait (V(d. iii, p. S6.) 

Each answers (i. e., in favor of liberalism or socialism) accord- 
ing to his moral temperament, and that is enough. The onireree^ 
which never says its last word to us, reaches its end throng the 
infinite variety of its germs. What Jahre wills always happeoa. 
Let oi be tranquil; if we are among those who are deeuved, who 
work against the grain of the supreme will, it is not vary im- 
portant Uankind is one of the innumerable ant hills in space 
in which the experinients of reason are bung carried on; if we 
fail, others will succeed. (Vol, ii, p. 542.) 

The objections to materialism will never be sileaoed. Th«« 
is no case of a thought or feeling without a brain, or witii a 
brain in process of decomposition. On the other hand, man will 
never be persuaded that his destiny is like that of animals. Even 
if it should be proved, he noold not believe it. This is a thought 
that should give us courage to think freely. Oar necessary be- 
liefs are beyond reach. Ifankind will listoi to ns only so far 
as our systems fit its daties and its instincts. Let us say what 
we think; woman will none tbe leas continue her joyous song, 
children will not for our words be oppressed with care, nor will 
youth be less intoxicated; tbe virtuons man will remain virtuous; 
the Cannelitfl nnn will eontinue to macerate her flesh, the mother 
to sacrifice beiself, the bird to sing, tbe bee to make honqr. (VoL 
T, pp. 182, 183.) 

The immediate fntnre is obscure. It is not certain that it shall 
have assurance of light Credulity has deep roots. Soeialian, 
with the oomplieity of Catholicism, may introduce a new Uiddle 
Age, harbarians, chnrches, eclipses of liberty and individuaUty, 
of civilisation, in short But the final future is snre. The futiu« 
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eerUdnly wiD bflUsre no longer in the gapematiiral; for the 
snpeniatural is not true, and all that is not true is oondttnaed 
to die. Nothing lasts but tratb. This poor truth aeemB indeed 
abandoned, served as it is by an imperceptible minority. Be tran- 
quil ; it will triumph. All that serves truth is added together and 
preaerved tike a small capital, but it is held ; no part of the little 
treasore is lost. All that is false, on the contrary, falls to pieeea. 
The false foands nothing; while the littie edifice of tmth is of 
ateel and rises former. (VoL t, pp. 420, 421.) 



B7 the time Benan Iiad completed his work, the views of 
Hebrew histoir held by him had ceased to excite sarprise by 
their novelty. Biblical criticism, in its general outline, had 
already reached the public. The distinction between sacred 
and profane history could no louger be maintained. The 
Tiolence of antagonism was quieted. "Since I began forty 
years ago to speak to tbe public of religious history, BeriouB 
changes have taken place. There is no longer dispute on the 
foundation itself of region, and that, in my opinion, is a 
very sensible progress. It is to recognize that in the infinite 
there is room for every one to shape his romance." ** 

Whatever Kenan's dreams of the infinite may be, this 
work is not a romance. Tet it is, as has already been said, a 
creation of the imagination. The author is even more de- 
tached from his subject than he was in the Origins of Chrit- 
tianity; he stands outside and ol^erves. Sometimes hia view 
seems pessimistic, but he more often dwells on the good than 
on the bad. If, toward the end, the old man sometimes mur- 
murs ' ' Vanity of vanities, ' ' he does it in a genial, rather tlian 
in a somber tone. In fact, the last two volumes are rather 
more lively in style than the first three. We ore left with an 
overwhelming impression of fatality in the course of events, 
an impression caused, as in a Shakespearean tragedy, by a 

-VoL 1, p. =v. 
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series of apparent accidents. If a un^le step in tlie aetirai 
were misring or were differoit, the result conld not have been 
attained. The fatnre of hnmanity rests so freqaently cm a 
cost of the dice, and yet the vinner of the cast ia pre- 
destined. What Jshve vills always happens. There is a 
vast, inexplicable purpose in hnmaQ affairs. 

Benan felt that, in order to be consequent, he oii^ilit to 
have begun with the Bittory of thi People of Itrwi. We are 
glad that, attracted hj Jesus wid cbanaed by the dream of a 
kingdom of Qod whose law should be love, the historian 
plunged into the midst of his subject with the Life of Jewus, 
and treated the first century and a half of Christianity be- 
fore taking up the earlier ^och. The order in which the 
books were written is the order in which they should be 
read. It is the story of the final achievement that gives sig- 
nificance to the evolution that precedes. And while the real 
climax of the whole is the Life of Jesvs, the first of the series, 
it nevertheless seems entirely appropriate that the old 
scholar should joyously chant his J^unc Dimittit ^tiet he bad 
written the final words of his less vivid, but by no means 
sbrunkeo, history. These final words look to the future of 
the world he was ready to leave: "Israel will not be van- 
quished unless military force should once sgain take pos- 
session of the world, and found anew servitude, forced labor, 
feudalism. This is by no means probable. AJEter centuries 
of stmggles betwerai national rivalries, humanity will be 
peacably organized; the sum of evU will be greatly dimin- 
ished; with very few exceptions, every one will be content to 
live. With some inevitable modifications, the Jewish pro- 
gram will be accomplished; without a compensating heaven, 
justice will really exist on the earth." 



CHAPTBBXm 

aUfOLDBIOH 

Afteb Benan had ripened, the princiiwl features of hii 
character were amiabilitf and boievolence. He coold torn a 
blackgoaid out of his houBe with the atmost severity, but hit 
general rule was, in spite of nnhappy experiences, to regard 
every man as meritorions ontil he was proved otherwise. 
Even in poor scholarship, he could forgive everTthing but 
am^anee and charlatanism. Always using hia inflaenee to- 
ward concord and tolwance, he sought to eliminate personali- 
ties and violent polemic. "We aeem to see him still," said 
Barbier de Maynard,^ "seated in the same place, potting his 
almost universal knowledge at the service of oar acientiflc 
discussions, and when, by chance, though rarely, they be- 
came a little too lively, intervening with words full of good 
humor and delicacy, often even with a smile, that kindly 
smile that seemed to say to the antagonists : ' Softly, dear col- 
leagnes, beware of treating one another as ignoramoaes ; the 
public will perhaps take you at your word, or at least lang^ 
at your expense.' " 

The charm of old age is its mellowness, its indulgence 
shown to others, its placidity in the midst of the world's 
turbulence, ita tranquil acceptance of things ss they must be. 
To some, this charm, which permeates most of Benan 's later 
writings, seems a relaxatioQ of moral fiber. Th^ prefer the 
eager and strenuous youth of The Future of Science and the 
"Theology of B£ranger." Even in his latest days, Benan 

'SwlM A«Utiqae, NoTember U, 18SL 
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was occasionally an excitable talker. Brandes in 1870 tonod 

in him no noanee, bnt animation, vigor, abondance; and 
Mary Bobinson presents for the final period an almost pas- 
sionate dinner-table ontbaist against spiritaslism. In his 
public utterances this volcanic nature is suppressed by rea- 
son, and even in talk it largely subsided as be grew old. 

In any man's character it is only fair to separate what 
is voluntary frcon what is capricious, and in his thought 
the fundamental and habitnal from the fugitive, variable 
and accessory. In Benan we find an almost complete neglect 
of the things he did not care for. About the professorahip, 
the Corpua, the administration of the College, he was in- 
fiezible ; money-getting, society, popular opinion, such things 
were treated with n^ligence. A permanent feature of Be- 
nan 's life was his devotion to the ideal, with a correspond- 
ing avenuon to the mechanical, the material, the merely 
useful. Accessory to this was a spirit somewhat akin to 
that of the juvenile Bomanticists "nhen they sou^t to 
"£pater le bourgeois," a late example being fnmisfaed by 
the Prologue in Heaven. Mucfa of his caprice, indeed, is to 
be laid to the account of a revulsion which drove him from 
any distasteful excess toward its opposite, so that, while 
by principle moderate, he is apt to express extreme and 
unconditional opinions. Scherer objects to his practice of 
making an unqualified statement and then an unqualified 
statement of the opposite, a practice that excited the pnUic, 
but at length wearied it. This mode of ^^reasion Benan 
might have defended as according with his theory, but it 
doubtless had its roots in his mental constitution. 

Some readers, as a result, got the idea that he was unstable 
in both character and opinions. Th^ were fond of quoting 
hia maxim : ' ' Woe to him who does not contradict himself 
at least once a day." The maxim obviously applies to the 
limbs and outward flourishes of truth, and not to essentials, 
in regard to which Benan was as obstinate as a granite 
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rock. His main conceptions are iterated a hundred times 
and are no more ancertain or wavering than the answers 
in a catechism. 

It is clear that Rman started upon his career with the 
intention of hecoming the apostle of a new religion, which 
'was to BDbstitDte the results of scientific investigation for 
dogma. The old formulas m^ht be retained, but they were 
to flnbmit to a new interpretation, and none of them was 
to be considered more than an approximation to the truth. 
Ood was the universe in the process of becoming, striving 
blindly toward foil consciousness. Negatively considered, 
Ood was not a magnified man, and did not interfere in the 
working of the laws of things. Providence was a general 
evolution toward some far-off, inscrutable, divine result, 
not the manipulation of particular persons and units. Im- 
mortality was not individual, hut the permanence of ideas 
and achievements. Religions exercises might be replaced 
among the highly intelligent by scientific invratigations, and 
the laws thus discovered would reorganize society and brii^ 
about the greatest possible elevation and spiritual develop- 
ment of the human race. 

In these ideas Benan never varied. The impossibility 
of propagating a new religion, and particularly this new 
religion, became obvious to him even in the conrse of his 
first Italian journey. An apostolate was thereafter unthink- 
able. But the ideas remained, and they were expounded, 
with their corollaries and connections, in his periodical es- 
says. Duty and all disinterested endeavor for beauty and 
tmth are uniformly regarded as divine instincts, impulses 
that reveal the infinite to man. These are permanent, and 
independent of creeds or reasonings. The doubts expressed 
on this subject in two or three late compositions conBtitnte 
the only serious contradiction in Benan's thinking. 

That he should utter diametrically opposed statements is 

by no means evidence of inconsistency. Formulas are merely 
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fte means b^ which oar minds do their matk. In taA. 
there may be troth, but never the entire trotJi, for tmtJi it 
infinite and as a whole inexpressible. A man who clingi 
to a dogma simply blinds himself to the contradictions hit 
dogma involvee. He, indeed, is the truly inconsiBtent thinker. 
In a similar way, I<^c is useful only in a limited sphere, and 
within this limited sphere Benan 'a lope is inexorable. Ap- 
plied to universals, onr syllt^isms lead ns inevitably to A=A. 
Abstract philosophy, therefore, provides mere partial hy* 
potheses, and religion is nothing but a feeling for the indefi- 
nite expressed in symbols. Let us view anch part of reality 
as our organism allows ns to perceive, appreciatii^ always 
that we see only one side of a small part at a time, and that 
tiierefore, when we spealc aboat it, our expression most be 
partial, and, to that extent, false. Oppositea are neoeaBaiy, 
there most be no exclusion, except for the moment, and 
troth, so far as we can attain it, will lie in the noance. 

To a mind so open and eager as Renan'a, every phase of 
reality was attractive. He could have devoted himself to 
pineal science as readily as to history, and. the history of 
Oreece would have been as attractive as the history of the 
Jews. His strong determination is nowhere more evident 
than in his volontary limitation of his main endeavor to the 
one sabject. He selected his life work and then he per^ 
formed it without the slightest deviation. In his other writ- 
ings, he either responded to what he considered the passing 
call of duty or he let his mind play by way of relaxation. It 
is perfectly legitimate for a man to be a dilettante, bat 
Benan was not a dilettante. 

He apparently devoted little time to current literature. It 
would be hard to find a celebrated author who digresses so 
widely over so many fields and who at tiie same time refers 
to BO few contemporary works, whether of poetzy, drama, 
fiction, history, politics or philosophy. His correspondency 
too, contains hardly a reference to any general reading; of 
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this sort one book only is mentioned to Berthelot, Qninet's 
Merlin, and when Berthelot opens bis friend 's copy, he finds 
many le&ves uncut.' If Kenan dreamed of a period of old 
i^fe in which he mi^ht give np work and doze away his honra 
over the novel of the day,* that period never came. The 
alifi^t attention he gave to mich matters is a striking manifes- 
tation of bis self-centered concentration. Perhaps his early 
distaste for the literature of the salon persisted, but it aeons 
more likdy that his interest was so intently fixed on his own 
group of topics that he had none left over for a great varied 
of things that might interest other people. If he had been 
gifted with three or four lives, the French Revolution, 
Athena, Brittany, Chinese literature, mi^t have attracted 
him ; a history of his own times, never. 

History, in his view, presented a section of the evolnticHi 
of the conscionsaess of the universe, an evolution beginning 
with the atom and continuing through the formation of the 
planetary system down to the present. Humanity, like mat- 
ter, waa a vast homogeneous mass, containing germs that 
operated through their own inner forces to bring about 
diversified results. Some such germs grouped themselves in 
Greece to give birth to poetry, philosophy and art; some in 
Bome to develop law and politica ; some in Palestine to pro- 
duce the agitation that made religion. These germs de- 
stroyed the nations in which they fermented, but they pene* 
trated and permeated the entire mass. It was the beginnings 
of this fermentation that Benan preferred to study,- begin- 
nings that were obscure, the individual facta being uncertain, 
but the general character of the epoch being visible to the 
diligent, enlightened, and synipathetie seeker. Here, indeed, 
conjecture often takes the place of fact and the artist tri- 
umphs over the scholar, but nothing is gratuitous and we are 
glad to have such competent rearrang^nent of confused trag- 

■Oetofeer 4 ud Novomber 8, 1880. 
■/«H0lM aUaeMet, p. 123. 
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ments and such ingenious filling of blank apaces, even if 
absolute certitude is lacking. 

It mi^t seem as If this use of conjecture and divination 
were out of faanBon; with the rigid scholarship which Renan 
professed. But the limits of scholarship have a general re- 
semblance to the limits of logic ; there is a region beyond, and 
this is to be reached only through the poetic faculties. Tbe 
recent science of comparative philology opened such marrel- 
ons vistas into untravried realms and so changed received 
ideas that Beoan was enraptured. He was seized witii a pas- 
sion for the primitive. He knew well enough bow small a 
handful of dry facts he possessed, but they seemed to him 
aufilcient for an artistic reconstruction. At the best, the re- 
sults most be ancertain, and a critical procedure that takes 
the middle path between accepting everything and rejecting 
everything has the chances in its favor. At any rate, it was 
the method in harmony with Renan 'a nature, a nature which 
sought moderation in life and politics, as well as in emdi- 
tion. 

An intelligent reader who has no special knowlei^ can 
readily discount hazardous statements. A fair example from 
the Life of Jesug is the story of tbe Samaritan woman at the 
wdl of Jacob. (P. 243.) In a note Renan points out that no 
one, unless it were either Jesus or the woman, conld have re- 
ported the words there spoken and that the anecdote (John, 
iv. 21-23) is probably (others would say certainly) not his- 
torical, though correctly representing the attitude of Jesus. 
On the following page be treata the anecdote as a fad But 
it really makes no difference. The eonclnaion drawn, that 
this is "absolute religion," does not dep«id on the tmtb of 
any incidents. Few doubt that Jesus taught his disciples to 
worship "in spirit and in truth," rather than to respect 
Jerusalem or Samaria as holy places. The genera! impression 
stands, even if groups of details may have no basis in fact. 

The process of measuring Renan with a yardstick is ffholly 
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unsatisfactory. The two tests most commonly applied are 
the metaphysical aod the philological. The results could 
readily have been foreseen, if Benan's warnings had been 
heeded. In metaphysics we are certain that all our solutions 
are uncertain, we know that oltimate truths are unknowable, 
we see that all oar views are distorted and partial. Limited 
microbes in the midst of inunensity, we can comprehend onr 
immediate environment, the things we bump against, bat the 
farther we reach out, the more va^e become the details, 
then the masses, until diatinctiona fade in unirersal obscur- 
ity. Why all this passionate rage and contention about dog- 
mas and theories! Science shades off by imperceptible 
changes of tint into the unknown. Still the fact that we are 
not wholly egotistical, that there is snch a thing as duty and 
self-sacrifice, indicates a moral order, inexplicable by any 
known physical laws, an order which mankind has personi- 
fied as Qod, and represented by sacred ^mbols. Meanwhile, 
we use such capacities as we possess, and through scimtific 
research widen the field of knowledge, complaining of the 
limitations of mental sight no more than of the limitations of 
physical sight. Having exhausted the strictly scientific meth- 
ods, we are at liberty to apply imaginative conjecture, fully 
aware of what we are doing and never admitting imagina- 
tion where scientific processes are applicable. 

Our vision is similarly bounded when we look back upon 
the past. Indeed, even the present can be known to us only 
through imperfect indications of what really takes place. A 
strict analysis shows that we know hardly anything with 
certitude, and yet we have a comfortable assurance that oar 
information is sufficient. The picture as a whole is posmble, 
even probable, when baaed on the best information available ; 
and it must suffice, for it is all that is within our reach. 

The moral and practical yardsticks are also applied to 
Renan with equally unsatisfactory results. Nature is im- 
moral, nature does not prescribe that the male Aould be 
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diast^ nature is anti-patriotic — sudi remarks embody obaer- 
vation of neigbboring facts, not preeepts to govern oondnet. 
Stronger than animal natnre is what Benan calls the ideal, 
an effluence of tlie infinite. The man animated by this senti* 
ment needs no ten commandments or ten thoiuand com- 
mandments. Here is the basis of Kenan's affinity vith JeBos, 
"the greatest of men, because be developed this dim feding 
(i.e., the infinite which is in the heart) with an nnpreee- 
dented, an unsurpassable power."* Such raorali^ may not 
be practical except among the £lite, and indeed for the scrim- 
mage of life the Ghundi was obliged to substitute definite 
roles more or less derived from the lofty precepts of the 
Master. Renan himself, though one of the ^te, felt that his 
life had been dominated by the rules and examples pre- 
sented to him in his early education, and he wondered what 
standards a g^ieration deprived of such training could obtain 
for its guidance. As has been already remarked, this doubt 
seems to have been his only important infidelity to his prin- 
ciples. Faith should have assured him, as it undoubtedly 
did substantially, that the ideal would suffice for every 
hi^er need of humanity. 

If we measure practical ability, as is commonly done, hy 
success^ Benan was one of the most practical men of his time. 
He achieved everything he set out to achieve. And he did 
this by a procedure entirely in harmony with hia whole atti- 
tude toward things, by tenacious adherence tQ what was in 
sight and comparative neglect of nnessentials. The profes- 
sorship of Hebrew, the OrigiTis of Chriatianity, the Corput, 
upon these he concentrated, and fame and social position 
and money came of themselves. In politics he was not prac- 
tical, and he was not successful. In this fidd he knew more 
of world movements than he did of the limited sphere in 
which an actual participant must work. Vast results be 

' Qtuftioiu epHtnnporoftiM, p. ISO. 
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eonid foresee accurately, not minor constituents of such rSr 
suits. Omitting his views abont repnblican France, an exam- 
ple from his early life will furnish a sufficiently good lllDfl- 
tration. He thinks Italian unity impossible, because each 
city — Florence, Venice, Genoa — ^woald reclaim its independ- 
eace and call for outside help against the others as in the 
Middle Ages. On the other hand, he sees truly that the fu- 
ture of Italy cannot be based upon its past. 

No one can tell what poison an imbecile or a person of evil 
tendencies will suck out of a book. There are some who have 
made Kant responsible for 1914. The artist, as Renan re- 
marked, is not responsible for misinterpretations of his work. 
"If a clumsy fellow swallows a perfume given him to smell, 
he has so one but himself to blame for his stupidity." * If 
such ch&racters as the Biehardet of Cherbnliez — and it is 
■aid that there were many of this type — extracted from 
Senan a flabby theory of life, solid heads like Charles Bitter, 
Gabriel Monod, Gaston Paris, to mention only those who were 
not orientalists, found a nourishm^t of quite different char- 
acter. Upon young scholars, in particular, his inflaenee was 
wholly good, encoura^g disinterested, laborious and accu- 
rate research. How often, in reading his correspondence, do 
we find him working night and day on one of his self-imposed 
tasks 1 This in itself is a high morality. 

The world is a place for serious labor and for serious re* 
flection ; it is also a spectacle, and we are called upon to en- 
joy and admire it. Some who claimed to be disciples of 
Benan regarded it as ^cluavel; a spectacle, but the very 
word "exdnsive" shows that they had no real affinity with 
him they claimed as a guide. The world, then, is also a 
spectacle, and something inexcusable frton the spiritual 
standpoint may yet have its appropriate place in this varied 
panorama. It may even arouse admiration, provided it is 

'"BjpoDH i> Claiflti^" fntillM, p. 239. 
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not entirely toI^^. Nero himseif excites cariosity rallMr 
than hatred. His inaanity, eraelty and Ticionsness are folly 
exposed in words that are adequate to the horrors he com- 
mitted, yet the saving grace of artistic or Bemiartistic sen- 
sibility is not denied the monster. If the specimen is repul- 
sive on account of its capacity for evil, it is neverthdesB 
attractive as an object of study and comprehension. And 
the same may be said of the conditions that originated and 
nourished s monstrosity so unique. Perversion and exoes 
may properly arouse the wrath of the moralist; they may 
also, with equal propriety, be examined by the thinker with- 
out excitement and be explained rather than judged. In bis 
writings, Kenan is not much given to praise or blame. He 
does not enter into his personages, or even stand a^de and 
applaud or hiss them. He rather places them in the current 
and by his unimpassioned statement leaves the admiration or 
the horror excited by individuals to the sentiments of his 
readers. He had indignation enough, but he kept it out of 
hig books. 

There was, indeed, no irritation so violent that its current 
would not be absorbed in his placid tolerance ; * and this tol- 
erance was not indifference or indolence, but the fruit of a 
kindly nature and of a sincere love of justice and liberty. 
The rights he demanded for himself he also demanded for 
his opponenta It is impossible to find in his published woria 
a single expression of personal hatred. Even his irony is 
Qttered with a benevolent smile. His superiority he certainly 
knew, but he never imposes it upon othen, his writings being 
as free from arrogance as his relations with men, Jboth the 
moat exalted and the most humble. Assuredly, tlie dominant 
trait of Benan is benevolence. 

This benevolence is, indeed, not only a trait of character, 

*"0 what a fine tolerance, and of a wholly new kind, whidi bti 

iti Bonrce, not in contempt for eveiTthing, but in s profonnd faith 

in aomethingl" Sainte-Benve, Kouveaua LtMdit, nt ix, p. IM. 
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but a literary qaality. It appears in his engaging way of 
putting things, and especially is his fraternal spirit toward 
all mankind, his hmnanity that recognizes an essential like- 
ness under every saperfieial variation of conditions and ap- 
pearances. Most people tend to regard an ancient Egyptian, 
a Cbinaman, a Bedouin, as difFering in character from them- 
selves. Not so Benan. His ^rmpathies emphasized the fact 
that his relationship with men of every age, of every land, of 
every manner of life, was one of kind. The motive of a flat- 
tering hieroglyphic inscription is the same as that of a note 
about the Emperor in the M&niteur, the Chinese government 
is such as would be the rule of the Academic des Sciences 
Morales et Folitiques, the courtesy and taste of an illiterate 
nomad in his desert tent differs in no respect but fashion 
from the delicacy and refinement of a Parisian salon. The 
much abused modem parallels are in truth nothing but a 
bookish modification of the same tenderness of heart that 
found its personal expression in charitable acts, kindly de- 
meanor, and manners of exquisite dignity and charm. 

It has not been the purpose of this study to defend Benan 
or even to propagate any of his ideas — neither proeedore 
being appropriate in the case of a writer who himself refused 
to be a controversialist or a propagandist — but to exhibit the 
intimate relationship of his work to his life. In such a view, 
the much heralded contradictions largely vanish. Each re- 
mark of his is to be taken in its context, and the context of 
every remark is not such or such a page, but his whole work. 
His philosophy is not a system but an oi^ianic unity. It fits 
itself into the varying experiences of the hour. In his earli- 
est writings, he is a little overstrenuons; in his latest, he 
appeared a little less serious than he actually was; but he 
has not really changed, either in the mode or substance of 
his thought, or in his laborious habits of performing his daily 
task, or in his earnest devotion to duty and to the ideal. It 
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in The Futun of Seimce, forty yean has oude a difference 
between the text and the prefsce, we merely feel that the 
tone of the aging voice shows signs of fatigue. The senti- 
ment is the same thon^ the eagerness of anticipation has, am 
mi^t be expected, been left behind. 

In fact, we find in Raian, what Sainte-Beuve was k> f chuI 
of Beeking in the subjects of bis studies — the unity of a fine 
life. If externally this life is especially characterized by 
benevolence, internally it is characterized by joy, joy of a 
sort that begeta and is in tnm begotten 1^, benevol«ice. Of 
this happy state the g&yeij for which Beiian has been re- 
proached is but a manifeBtation, He had joy in his thoogihts, 
joy in his travels, joy in his human relationships, and above 
all joy in his work. He never got far from nature ; even in 
Paris his study, i^en he chose it, always looked out on treea. 
A fine view never failed to elicit his enthusiasm. When the 
contemplation of the universe gives us delight, we should not 
deprive ourselves of this element of harmless happiness. 

It ia not any particular idea, but the unity of a great man 'a 
life and the variety and perfection of his expression of it 
that constitutes the originality of genius. Others perceived 
the fluidity of existence, others broke throu^ rigid formulas, 
others substituted thorough learning for snp^rficial declama- 
tion ; the belief in science as the universal solvent was gen- 
eral about the middle of the century; the intermingling of 
poetry, erudition and philosophy was no invention of Be- 
nan's; an intmse concentration on a limited field, together 
with views into the vague distance, is a method that can, 
without wide search, he paralleled ; but nowhere else can be 
found the special combination, the resultant of thinking in 
short, the personality that we call Benan. He belonged to no 
school, and he formed no school. In fact, no school wag in 
his case possible. The very idea is self-destructive. 

The general influence of his attitude toward existence, 

however, is peace of spirit. After being nourished on bit 
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-worb, one is enabled readily to tranaUte into nontlieologieal 
terniB the (amooa line of Dante : 

In la soa Tolnntade k noatra pass. 
(In hia will ia our peac&) 

"Let US sabmit to the laws of nature," he said, "of which 
which we are one of the manifestations. The earth and the 
heavens remain." Those who need abstract formnlaa and 
definite promises can readily find elsewhere all that tbey de- 
sire. It is unreasonable for them to complain that such 
things are not among the offerings of Renan. What he does 
present is given with fullness and sincwity. Such waa the 
picture reflected in bis intellectual retina. To debate its 
correctness is, as he would be the first to admit, utterly futile. 
For all readers it has elements of interest; for those who 
have a somewhat similar vision, it furnishes an enrichment 
of outlook which tiiey will find of serious import and not 
without charm. 
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